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THE MAID OF 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—A 


By this time we were up to all 
the ins and outs of everything. A 
sailor has such a knowledge of knots, 
and the clever art of splicing, that 
you cannot play loose tricks, in try- 
ing on a yarn with him. Jerry 
Toms and I were ready, long before 
that day was out, to tie up our 
minds in a bow-line knot, and never 
more undo them. Jerry went even 
beyond my views, as was sure to be, 
because he knew so much less of the 
matter; he would have it that Par- 
son Chowne had choked the two 
children without any aid, and then, 
in hatred and mockery of the noble 
British uniform, had buried them 
deep in Braunton Burrows, wearing 
a cocked for a shovel hat, purely by 
way of outrage. 

On the other hand, while I agreed 
with Jerry up to a certain distance, 
I knew more of Parson Chowne 
(whom he never had set eyes upon) 
than to listen to such rubbish. And 
while we agreed in the main so 
truly, and thorofighly praised each 
other’s wisdom, all the people in the 
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house made so highly much of us, 
that Jerry forgot the true line of 
reasoning, even before nine o’clock 
at night, and dissented from my 
conelusions so widely, and with so 
much arrogance, that it did not 
grieve me (after he got up) to have 
knocked him down like a ninepin. 

However, in the morning he was 
all right, and being informed upon 
every side that the cook did it with 
the rolling-pin, he acknowledged the 
justice of it, having paid more at- 
tention to her than a married lady 
might approve, though parted from 
her husband. However, she forgave 
him nobly, and he did the same to 
her; and I, with all my knowledge 
of women, made avowal in the pre- 
sence of the lady-housekeeper, that 
my only uneasiness was to be certain 
whether I ought to admire the more 
the behaviour on her part or on his. 
And the cook had no certainty in 
the morning, exactly what she might 
have done. 

This little matter made a stir far 
beyond its value; and having some 
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knowledge of British nature, I pro- 
posed to the comitatus, with defer- 
ence both to the cook and house- 
keeper, also a glance at the first 
houseinaid, that we should right all 
misunderstanding by dining togeth- 
er comfortably, an hour before the 
usual time. Because, as I clearly 
expressed it, yet most inoffensively, 
our breakfast had been ruined by a 
piece, I might say, of misconstruc- 
tion overnight between two admir- 
able persons. And Heaviside came 
in just then, and put the cap on all 
of it, by saying that true sailors 
were the greatest of all sportsmen ; 
therefore, in honour of our arrival, 
he had asked, and got leave from 
the gamekeepers, to give a great 
rabbiting that afternoon down on 
Braunton Burrows; and he hoped 
that Mistress Cockhanterbury, be- 
ing the lady-housekeeper, would 
grace the scene with her presence, 
and let every maid come to the 
utmost. 


Heaviside’s speech, though nothing 
in itself, neither displaying any man- 
ner at all, was received with the 
hottest applause; and for some time 
Jerry and [ had to look at one an- 
other, without any woman to notice 


us. We made allowance for this, of 
course, although we did not like it. 
For, after all, who was Heaviside ? 
But we felt so sorely the ill effects 
of the absence of perfect harmony 
upon the preceding evening (when 
all our male members of the human 
race took more or less the marks of 
knuckles), that a sense of stiffness 
helped us to make no objection to 
anything. And tenfold thus, when 
we saw how the maids had made up 
their minds for frolicking. These 
young things must have their way, 
as well as the nobler lot of us; for 
they really have not so very much 
less of mind than higher women 
have; and they feel what a woman 
is too well to push themselves so 
forward. They know their place, and 
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they like their place, and they tempt 
us down into it. 

Be that either way—and now un- 
womanly women waste their good 
brains upon a trifle of this kind— 
rabbiting was to be our sport; and 
no sooner was the dinner done, and 
ten minutes given to the maids to 
dress, than every dog on the pre- 
mises worth his salt was whistled 
for. It would have amused you to 
see the maids, or I might say all 
the womankind, coming out with 
their best things on, and their hair 
done up, and all pretending never 
even to have seen-a looking-glass. 

Madame Heaviside (as she com- 
manded all people to entitle her) 
was of the whole the very grandest 
as regards appearance. Also in 
manner and carrying on; but of 
this 1 have no time to speak. 
Enough that the former Naval In- 
structor thought it wiser to keep his 
own place, and let her flirt with the 
gamekeepers. We had dogs, and 
ferrets, and nets, and spades, and 
guns for those who were clever 
enough to keep from letting them 
off at all, and to frighten the 
women without any harm. There 
must have been five-and-twenty of 
us in number altogether, besides at 
least a score of children who ran 
down from Braunton village, when 
they saw what we were at. There 
was no restraint laid upon us by any 
presence of the gentry; for Sir 
Philip was not in the humour for 
sport, and the Squire of course kept 
himself to his room; and as for the 
Captain, we had no token of his 
return from South Devon yet. 

Therefore we had the most won- 
derful fun, enjoying the wildness of 
the place, and the freshness of the 
river air, and wilfulness of the sand- 
hills, also the hide-and-seek of the 
rushes, and the many ups and downs 
and pleasure of helping the young 
women in and out, also how these 
latter got (if they had any limbs 
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they were proud of) into rabbit-holes 
on purpose to be lifted out of them, 
and fill the rosettes of their shoes, 
and have them dusted by a naval 
man’s very best pocket-handkerchief 
—together with a difficulty of stand- 
ing on one foot while doing it, or 
having it done to them, and a fear 
of breathing too much out—after 
onion-sauce at dinner-time—which 
made their figures look beautiful. 
Enough that I took my choice 
among them, for consideration ; 
and jotted down the names of three 
who must have some cash from their 
petticoats. Let nobody for a mo- 
ment dream that I started with this 
intention. The rest of my life was 
to be devoted to the Royal Navy, 
if only a hot war should come 
again; of which we already felt 
simmerings. But I could not re- 
gard all these things, after so many 
years at sca, without some desire 
for further acquaintance with the 
meaning of everything. At sea we 
forget a great deal of their ways. 
When we come ashore—there they 
are again. 

This is a very childish thing for 
a man like me to think of. Never- 
theless I do fall back from perfect 
propriety sometimes ; never as re- 
gards money ; but when my feelings 
are touched by the way in which 
superior young women try to catch 
me; or when my opinion is asked 
conscientiously as to cordials. And 
this same afternoon the noble clear- 
ness of the sun and air, and the 
sound of merry voices glancing 
where all the world (unless it were 
soft sand) would have echoed them, 
and the sense of going sporting— 
which is half the game of it—these 
and other things, as well as the fat- 
ness of the rabbits’ backs, and great 
skill not to bruise them, led the 
whole of us, more or less, into con- 
templation of Nature’s _ beauties. 
We must have killed more than a 


hundred and fifty coneys, in one 
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way and another, when Heaviside 
came up, almost at a run, to a 
hill where Jerry Toms and I were 
sitting down, to look about a bit, 
and to let the young women admire 


us. 

‘What's the matter ?” said I, not 
liking to be interrupted thus. 

““ Matter enough,” he panted out ; 
‘““ where is Madame? The Lord 
keep her away.” 

““Madame is gone down to the 
cave in the sand,” said Jerry, though 
I frowned at him, “together with 
that handsome fellow—lI forget his 
name—underkeeper they call him.” 
“Hurrah, my hearties!” cried Hea- 
viside; “‘ that is luck, and no mis- 
take. Now lend a hand every lub- 
ber of you. Her pet dog Snap 
is in the sand; ‘with the devil to 
pay, and no pitch hot,’ if we take 
long to get him out again.” 

We knew what he meant; for 
several dogs of an over-zealous char- 
acter had been smothered in and 
buried in the rabbit-galleries, through 
the stupidity of people who crowded 
upon the cone over them. Some 
had been dug out alive, and some 
dead, according to what their luck 
was. And now we were bound to 
dig out poor Snap, and woe to 
us all if we found him dead! 

I took the biggest spade, as well 
as the entire command of all of 
them, and we started at quick step 
for the place which Heaviside point- 
ed out to us. He told us, so far as 
his breath allowed, that his small 
brown terrier Snap had found a 
rabbit of tender age hiding in a 
tuft of rushes. Snap put all speed 
on at once, but young bunny had 
the heels of him, and flipped up 
her tail at the mouth of a hole, with 
an air of defiance which provoked 
Snap beyond all discretion. He 
scarcely stopped to think before he 
plunged with a yelp into the hole, 
while another and a wiser dog came 
up, and shook his ears at it. For a 
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little while they heard poor Snap 
working away in great ecstasy, 
scratching at narrow turns, and yelp- 
ing when he almost got hold of fur. 
Heaviside stood, in his heavy way, 
whistling into the  entrance-hole, 
which went down from a steep 
ascent with a tuft of rushes over it. 
But Snap was a great deal too game- 
some a dog to come back—even if he 
heard him. Meanwhile a lot of 
bulky fellows, who could do no 
more than clap their hands, got on 
the brow of the burrow and stamped, 
and shouted to Snap to dig deeper. 
Then of a sudden the whole hill 
slided, as a hollow fire does, and 
casta great part of itself into a deep 
gully on the north of it. And 
those great louts who had sent it 
down so, found it very hard (and 
never deserved) to get their legs 
out. 

No wonder that Heaviside had 
made’such a run tocome and fetch 
us. For Snap must be now many 
feet under ground, and the Naval 
Instructor knew what it would be 
to go home to Nanette without him. 
Ee stood above the slip and listen- 
ed, and there was no bark of Snap ; 
while to my mind came back strange- 
ly thoughts of the five poor sons of 
Sker, and of the little one dwelling in 
sand, forlorn and abandoned Bardie. 

** Dig away, my lads, dig away!” 
T cried, from force of memory, and 
setting example to every one; “I 
have seen a thing like this before ; 
it only wants quick digging.” We 
dug and dug, and drove our pit 
through several decks of rabbit- 
berths ; and _ still I cried “ Dig on, 
my lads!” (although they said it 
was hopeless. Then suddenly some 
one struck something hard, and 
cried “ Halloa,” and frightened us. 
We crowded round, and I took the 
lead, and made the rest keep back 
from me, in right of superior disci- 
pline. And thence I heaved out a 
beautiful cocked-hat of a British 
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Captain of the Royal Navy, with 
Snap inside of it, and not quite 
dead ! 

Such a cheer and sound arose 
(the moment that Snap gave a little 
sniff), from universal excitement and 
joy, with Heaviside at the head of 
it, that I feared to be hoisted quite 
out of the hole, and mounted on 
human shoulders. This I like well 
enough now and then, baving many 
a time deserved without altogether 
ensuing it; but I could not stop to 
think of any private triumph now. 
The whole of my heart was hot in- 
side me, through what 1 was think- 
ing of. 

That poor honest fellow, who 
so eschewed the adornment of the 
outward man, and carried out pure 
Christianity so as to take no heed 
of what he wore, or whether he 
wore anything whatever; yet who 
really felt for people of a weaker 
cultivation, to such an extreme that 
he hardly ever went out by day 
much,—this noble man had given 
evidence such as no man, who had 
lost respect by keeping a tailor, 
could doubt of. In itself, it was 
perspicuous ; and so was the witness, 
before he put up with a sack, in 
order to tender it. 

The whole force of this broke up- 
on me now; while the others were 
showing the hat round, or blowing 
into the little dog’s nostrils, and 
with a rabbit's tail- tickling him ; be- 
cause in a single glance I had seen 
that the hat was our Captain Bamp- 
fylde’s. And then I thought of 
old Sir Philip, striding sadly along 
these burrows, for ever seeking 
something. ‘Dig away, dig away, 
my lads. Never mind the little dog. 
Let the maidens see to him. Un- 
der our feet there is something now? 
worth a hundred thousand dogs.” 
All the people stood and stared, and 
thought that I was off my wits; 
and but for my uniform, not one 
would ever have stopped to hearken 
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me. It was useless to speak to 
Heaviside. The whole of his mind 
was exhausted by anxiety as to his 
wife’s little dog. No sleep could he 
see before him for at least three 
lunar months, unless little Snap 
came round again. So I had to 
rely on myself alone, and Jerry 
Toms, and two gamekeepers. 

All these were for giving up; 
because I can tell you it is no joke 
to throw out spadeful after spadeful 
of this heavy deceitful sand, with 
half of it coming back into the hole ; 
and the place where you stand not 
steadfast. And the rushes were 
combing darkly over us, showing 
their ginger-coloured roots, and with 
tufts of jagged eyebrows threatening 
overwhelment. For our lives we 
worked away—with me (as seems to 
be my fate) compelled to be the 
master—and all the people looking 
down, and ready to revile us, if we 
could not find a stirring thing. But 


we did find a stirring thing, exactly 
as I will tell you. 
For suddenly my spade struck 


something soft, and which returned 
no sound, and yet was fine enough 
to stop, or at any rate to clog the 
tool. Although it was _ scarcely 
twilight yet, and many people stood 
around us, a feeling not of fear so 
much as horror seized upon me. 
Because this was not like the case 
of digging out poor bodies smothered 
by accident or the will of God, but 
was something far more dreadful; 
proof, to wit, of atrocious murder 
done by villany of mankind upon 
two little helpless babes. So that 
I scarce could hold the spade, when 
a piece of white linen appeared 
through the sand, and then some 
tresses of long fair hair, and then 
@two little hands crossed on the 
breast, and a set of small toes stick- 
ing upward. And close at hand 
lay another young body, of about 
the same size, or a trifle larger. 
At this terrible sight, the deepest 
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breath of awe drew through all of 
us, and several of the women upon 
the hill shrieked and dropped, and 
the children fled, and the men 
feared to come any nearer. Even 
my three or four fellow-diggers leap- 
ed from the hole with alacrity, leav- 
ing me all by myself to go on with 
this piteous disinterment. For a 
moment I trembled too much to do 
so, and leaned on my spade in the 
dusky grave, watching the poor 
little things, and loath to break with 
sacrilegious hands such innocent 
and eternal rest. “Ye pure and 
stainless souls,” I cried, “ hovering 
even now above us, in your guar- 
dian angel’s arms, and appealing for 
judgment on your icy-hearted mur- 
derer, pardon me for thus invading, 
in the sacred cause of justice, the 
calm sleep of your tenements.” 

In this sad and solemn moment, 
with all the best spectators moved 
to tears by my deep eloquence, as 
well as their own rich sympathies, 
it struck me that the legs of one of 
the corpses stuck up rather strange- 
ly. Ihad not been taken aback, at 
all, by the bright preservation of 
hands and toes, because I knew 
what the power of sand is when 
the air is kept far away; but it was 
dead against all my experience, that 
even a baby, eight years buried, 
should have that muscular power of 
ieg. Without any further hesita- 
tion, up I caught the nearest of 
them, being desperate now to know 
what whould be the end of it. 

Three or four women, whose age 
had passed from lying in to laying out, 
now ran down the hill in great zeal- 
ousness ; but though their profession 
is perhaps the most useful of all as 
yet invented by human nature, there 
was no exercise for it now. For 
behold, in the evening light, and on 
the brink of the grave, were laid 
two very handsome and large Dutch 
dolls, clad in their night-gowns, and 
looking as fresh as when they left 
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the doll-maker’s shop. The sand 
remained in their hair of course, 
and in their linen, but fell away 
(by reason of its dryness) from their 
faces, and hands, and feet, the whole 
of which were of fine hard wax. But 
the joints of their arms and legs had 
stiffened, from having no children 
to work them, also their noses had 
been spoiled at some stage of their 
exsequies ; and upon the whole it 
seemed hard to say whether their 
appearance was more ludicrous or 
deplorable. 

However, that matter was settled 
for them by the universal guffaw of 
the fellows who had been scared of 
their scanty wits not more than two 
minutes since, and many of whom 
were as brave as could be now to 
make laughter at my expense. This 
is a thing which I never allow, but 
very soon put a stop to it. And so 


I did now, without any hard words 
but turning their thoughts discreetly. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—ONE WHO 


Such an effect was now produced all 
over all around us, that every man 
pressed for his neighbour’s opinion, 
rather than offer his own, almost. 
This is a state of the public mind 
that cannot be long put up with ; 
for half the pleasure goes out of life 
when a man is afraid of argument. 
But inasmuch as I was always ready 
for all comers, and would not fora 
moment hearken any other opinion, 
the great bulk of conclusion ran 
into the mould [I laid for it. 

This was neither more nor less than 
that Satan’s own chaplain, Chowne, 
was at the helm of the whole of it. 
Some people said that I formed this 
opinion through an unchristian re- 
collection of his former rudeness to 
me;I mean when he blew me out 
of bed, and tried to drown, and to 
burn me alive. However, the great 
majority saw that my nature was 
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““Come, my lads,” I said, “ we 
have done a better turn to the gen- 
tleman who feeds us than if we had 
found two thousand babies, such as 
you ran away from. Rally round 
mt, if you have a spark of courage 
in your loutish bodies. You little 
know how much hangs on this; 
while in your clumsy witless way, 
you are making a stupid joke of 
it. Mr. Heaviside, I pray you, seek 
for me Mistress Cockhanterbury ; 
while I knock down any rogue who 
shows the impudence to come near 
me.” 

Every man pulled his proud 
stomach in, when I spoke of the 
lady-housekeeper, who was a Tartar, 
high up on a shelf, allowing no 
margin for argument. She appeared 
in the distance, as managing-women 
always do when called upon; and 
she saw the good sense of what 
little I said, and she laid them all 
under my orders. 


HAS INTERRED HIMSELF. 


not of this sort, but rather inclined 
to reflect with pleasure upon any 
spirited conduct. And to tell the 
whole truth, upon looking back at 
the parson, I‘admired him more 
than any other man I had seen, 
except Captain Nelson. For it is 
so rare to meet with a man who 
knows his own mind thoroughly, 
that if you find him add thereto a 
knowledge of his neighbours’ minds, 
certain you may be that here is one 
entitled to lead the nation. He 
may be almost too great to care 
about putting this power in exercise, 
unless any grand occasion betides 
him; just as Parson Chowne re- 
fused to go into the bishopric ; and® 
just as Nelson was vexed at being 
the supervisor of smugglers. Never- 
theless these men are ready, when 
God sees fit to appoint them. 
However, to come back to these 
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dolls, and the opening now before 
them. The public (although at first 
disappointed not to have found two 
real babies strangled in an experi- 
enced manner) perceived the expe- 
diency of rejoicing in the absence 
of any such horror. Only there 
were many people of the lower 
order so disgusted at this cheat, 
and strain upon their glands of 
weeping, with no blood to show for 
it, that they declared their firm re- 
solve to have nothing more to do 
with it. For my part, being some 
little aware of the way in which 
laurels are stolen, I kept my spade 
well up and the two dolls in my 
arms, with their heads down, and 
even their feet grudged to the view 
of the gossipers. In the midst of 
an excited mob, a calm sight of the 
proper thing to do may lead them 
anywhere. And [ saw that the 
only proper thing was to leave every- 
thing tome. They (with that sense 
of fairness which exists in slow 
minds more than in quick ones) fell 
behind me, because all knew that 
the entire discovery was my own. 
Of course without Snap I could 
never have done it; nor yet with- 
out further accidents: still there it 
was; and no man even of our diffi- 
dent Welsh nation, can in any fair- 
ness be expected to obscure him- 
self. 

My tendency, throughout this 
story, always has been to do this. 
But I really did begin to feel the 
need of abjuring this national fault, 
since men of a mixture of any sort, 
without even Celtic blood in them, 
over and over again had tried to 
make a mere nobody of me. 

Hence it was, and not from any 
desire to advance myself, that among 
the inferior race, I stood upon my 
rights and stuck to them. If ever 
there had been any drop of desire 
for money left in me, after perpetual 
purification (from seven years of 
getting only coppers, and finding 
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most of them forgeries), this scene 
was alone sufficient to make me 
glad of an empty purse. For any 
man who has any money must long 
to put more to it; as the children 
pile their farthings, hoping how 
high they may go. I like to see 
both old and young full of schemes 
so noble; only they must let an 
ancient fellow like me keep out of 
them. 

These superior senses glowed 
within me, and would not be set 
aside by any other rogue preceding 
me, when I knocked at Sir Philip’s 
door, and claimed first right of 
audience. The other fellows were 
all put away by the serving-men as 
behoved them; then IJ carried in 
everything just as it was, and pre- 
sented the whole with great defer- 
ence. 

Sir Philip had inkling of some- 
thing important, and was beginning 
to shake now and then; neverthe- 
less he acknowledged my entrance 
with his wonted dignity ; signed to 
the footman to refresh the sperm-oil 
lamps in the long dark room; and 
then to me to come and spread my 
burden on a table. Nothing could 
more clearly show the self-command 
which a good man wins by wrestling 
long with adversity. For rumour 
had reached him that I had dug up 
his son’s cocked hat, and his two 
grandchildren all as fresh as the 
day itself. It is not for me (who 
have never been so deeply stirred 
in the grain of the heart by heaven’s 
visitations’ to go through and make 
a show of this most noble and 
ancient gentleman’s doings, or feel- 
ings, or language even. A man of 
low station, like myself, would be 
loath to have this done to him, at 
many and many a time of his life; 
so (if I could even do it in the case 
of aman so far above me, and so 
far more deeply harrowed) instead 
of being proud of describing, I must 
only despise myself. 
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Enough to say that this snowy- 
haired, most simple vet stately gen- 
tleman, mixed the usual mixture of 
the things that weep and the things 
that laugh ; which are the joint-stock 
of our nature, from the old Adam and 
the young one. What I mean—if 
I keep to facts—is that he knelt on 
a strip of canvas laid at the end of 
the table, and after some trouble to 
place his elbows (because of the 
girt of the sandiness), bowed his 
white forehead and silvery hair, and 
the calm majesty of his face, over 
those two dollies, and over his son’s 
very best cocked hat, and in silence 
wept thanksgiving to the great 
Father of everything. 

“David Llewellyn,” he said, as he 
rose and approached me as if I were 
quite his equal; ‘allow me to take 
your hand, my friend. There are 
few men to whom I would sooner owe 
this great debt of gratitude than your- 
self, because you have sailed with 
my son so long. To you and your 
patience and sagacity, under the 
mercy of God, I owe the proof, or 
at any rate these tokens of my poor 
son’s innocence. I—I thank the 
Lord and you r 

Here the General for the moment 
could not say another word. 

“Tt is true, your worship,” I 
answered, “that none of your own 
people showed the sense or the 
courage to go on. But it is a Welsh- 
man’s honest pride to surpass all 
other races in valour and ability. I 
am no more than the very humblest 
of my ancestors may have been.” 

“Then all of them must have 
been very fine fellows,” Sir Philip 
rep'ied, with a twinkling glance. 
““ But now I will beg of you one 
more favour. Carry all these things, 
just as they are, to the room of my 
son, Mr. Philip Bampfylde. ” 

At first I was so taken aback 
that I could only gaze at him. 
And then I began to think, and to 
see the reason of his asking it. 
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“T have asked you to do a 
strange thing, good David; if it is 
an unpleasant one, say so in your 
blunt sailor’s fashion.” 

“Your honour,” I answered, with 
all the delicacy of my nature up- 
wards; “say not another word. I 
will do it.” 

For truly to speak it, if anything 
had been often a grief and a care to 
me, it was the bitterness of think- 
ing of that Squire Philip deeply, 
and not knowing anything. The 
General bowed to me with a kind- 
ness none could take advantage of, 
and signalled me to collect my 
burden. Then he appointed me 
how to go, together with a very 
old and _ long-accustomed _ servi- 
tor. Himself would not come near 
his son, for fear of triumph over 
him. 

After a long bit of tapping, and 
whispering, and the mystery ser- 
vants always love to make of the 
simplest orders, I was shown with 
my arms well aching (for those 
wooden dolls were no joke, and the 
Captain’s hat weighed a stone at 
least, with all the sand in the lin- 
ing) into a dark room softly strewn, 
and hung with ancient damask. 
The light of the evening was shut 
out, and the failure of the candles 
made it seem a cloudy starlight. 
Only in the furthest corner there 
was light enough to see by; and 
there sate, at a very old desk, a 
white-haired man with his hat 
on 


If I can say one thing truly (while 
I am striving at every line to tell 
the downright honesty), this truth is 
that my bones and fibres now grew 


cold inside of me. There was about: 
this man, so placed, and with the 
dimness round him, such an air of 
difference from whatever we can 
reason with, and of far withdrawal 
from the ways of human nature, as 
must send a dismal shudder through 
a genial soul like mine. There he 
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sate, and there he spent three parts 
of his time with his hat on, gazing 
at some old grey tokens of a happy 
period, but (so far as could be judged) 
hoping, fearing, doing, - thinking, 
even dreaming—nothing! He would 
not allow any clock or watch, or 
other record of time in the chamber, 
he would not read or be read to, 
neither write or receive a letter. 
There he sate, with one hand on 
his forehead pushing back the old 
dusty hat, with his white hair strag- 
gling under it and even below the 
gaunt shoulder-blades, his face set a 
little on one side, without any kind 
of meaning in it, unless it were long 
weariness, and patient waiting God’s 
time of death. I was told that 
once a-day, whenever the sun was 
going down over the bar, in winter 
or summer, in wet or dry, this un- 
fortunate man arose, as if he knew 
the time by instinct without view 
of heaven, and drew the velvet 
curtain back and flung the shutter 
open, and for a moment stood and 
gazed with sorrow-worn yet tearless 
eyes upon the solemn hills and 
woods, and down the gliding of the 
river, following the pensive footfall 
of another receding day. Then 
with a deep sigh he retired from 
all chance of starlight, darkening 
body, mind, and soul, until another 
sunset. 

Upon the better side of my heart, 
I could feel true pity for a man over- 
whelmed like this by fortune ; while 
my strength of mind was vexed to 
see him carry on so. Therefore 
straight I marched up to him, when 
I began to recover myself, having 
found no better way of getting 
through perplexity. 

As my footsteps sounded heavily 
in the gloomy chamber, Squire 
Philip turned, and gazed at first 
with cold displeasure, and then 
with strong amazement at me. I 
waited for him to begin, but he 
could not, whether from surprise or 
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loss of readiness through long im- 
murement, 

“May it please your Honour,” I 
said; ‘the General has sent me 
hither to clear my Captain from the 
charge of burying your Honour’s 
children.” 

““What—what do you mean?” 
was all that he could stammer forth, 
while his glassy eyes were roving 
from my face to the dolls I bore, 
and round the room, and then back 
again. 

“Exactly as I say, your Honour. 
These are what the wild man took 
for your two children in Braunton 
Burrows ; and here is the Captain’s 
cocked-hat, which some one stole, 
to counterfeit him. The whole 
thing was a vile artifice, a delusion, 
cheat, and mockery.” 

I need not repeat how I set this 
before him, but only his mode of 
receiving it. At first he seemed 
wholly confused and stunned, press- 
ing his head with both hands, and 
looking as if he knew not where 
he was. Then he began to enter 
slowly into what I was telling him, 
but without the power to see its 
bearing, or judge how to take it. 
He examined the dolls, and patted 
them, and added them to a whole 
school which he kept with two 
candles burning before them. And 
then he said, “* They have long been 
missing: right glad am I to re- 
cover them.” 

Then for a long time he sate in 
silence, and in his former attitude, 
quite as if his mind relapsed into 
its old condition: and verily I be- 
gan to think that the only result of 
my discovery, so far as concerned 
poor Squire Philip, would be a small 
addition to his gallery of dolls. 
However, after a while he turned 
round, and cried with a piercing 
gaze at me— 

“Mariner, whoever you are, I do 
not believe one word of your tale. 
The hat is as new and the dolls are 
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as fresh as if they were buried yes- 
terday. And I take that to be the 
truth of it. How many years have 
1 been here? I know not. Bring 
me a looking-glass.”’ 

He pointed to a small mirror 
which stood among his precious 
relics. Being mounted with silver 
and tortoise-shell, this had been (as 
they told me afterwards) the fa- 
vourite toy of his handsome wife. 
When I handed him this, he took 
off his hat, and shook his white hair 
back, and gazed earnestly, but with- 
out any sorrow, at his mournful 
image. “ Twenty years at least,” 
he pronounced it, in & clear decided 
voice ; “twenty years it must have 
taken to have made me what [ am. 
Would twenty years in a dripping 
sand-hill leave a smart gentleman's 
laced hat and a poor little baby’s 
dolls as fresh and bright as the day 
they were buried? Old mariner, 


{ am sorry that you should lend 
yourself to such devices. 


But per- 
haps you thought it right.” 

This, although so much perverted, 
made me think of his father’s good- 
ness and kind faith in every ene. 
And I saw that here was no place 
now for any sort of argument. 

“Your Honour is_ altogether 
wrong,” I answered, very gently: 
‘*the matter could have been, at 
the utmost, scarcely more than 
eight years ago, according to what 
they tell me. And if you can sup- 
pose that a man of my rank and 
age and service would lend himself 
to mean devices, there are at least 
thirty of your retainers and of hon- 
est neighbours who have seen the 
whole thing and can swear to its 
straightforwardness. And your Ho- 
nour, of course, knows everything 
a thousand times better than I do; 
but of sand, and how it keeps things 
everlasting (so long as dry) your 
Honour seems, if 1 may say it, to 
have no experience.” 

He did not take the trouble to 
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answer, but fell back into his old 
way of sitting, as if there was no- 
thing worth argument. 

People say that every man is like 
his father.in many ways; but the 
first resemblance that I perceived 
between Sir Philip and his elder son 
was, that the Squire arose and bowed 
with courtesy as I departed. Upon 
the whole, this undertaking proved 
a disappointment to me. And it 
mattered a hundredfold as much 
that our noble General was not only 
vexed, but angered more than one 
could hope of him. Having been 
treated a little amiss, I trusted that 
Sir Philip would contribute to my 
self-respect by also feeling angry. 
Still I did not desire more than 
just enough to support me, or at 
the utmost to overlap me, and give 
me the sense of acting aright by 
virtue of appeasing him. But on 
the present occasion he showed so 
large and cloudy a shape of anger, 
wholly withdrawn from my sight 
(as happens with the Peak of Tene- 
riffe)—also he so clearly longed to 
be left alone, and meditate, that I 
had no chance to offer him more 
than three opinions. All these 
were of genuine value at the time 
of offering; and must have con- 
tinued so to be, if the facts had not 
belied them. Allowing for this 
adverse view, I will not even state 
them. 

Nevertheless I had the warmest 
invitation to abide, and be welcome 
to the best that turned upon any of 
all the four great spits, or simmered 
and lifted the pot-lids suddenly for 
a puff of fine smell to come out in 
advance. ‘To a man of less patriotic 
feeling this might thus have com- 
mended itself. But to my mind 
there was nothing visible in these 
hills and valleys, and their sloping 
towards the sea, which could make 
a true Welshman doubt the priority 
of Welshland. For with us the 
sun is better, and the air moves less 
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in creases, and the sea has more of 
rapid gaiety in breaking. The 
others may have higher cliffs, or 
deeper valleys down them, also (if 
they like to think so) darker woods 
for robbers’ nests—but our own 
land has a sweetness, and a gentle 
liking for us, and a motherly plea- 
sure in its face when we come home 
to it, such as no other land may 
claim—according to my experience. 
These were my sentiments as I 
climbed, upon the ensuing Sunday, a 
lofty hill near the Ilfracombe road, 
commanding a view of the Bristol 
Channel and the Welsh coast beyond 
it. The day was so clear that I 
could follow the stretches and curves 
of my native shore, from the low 
lands of Gower away in the west 
through the sandy ridges of Aber- 
avon and the grey rocks of Sker and 
Porthcawl, as far as the eastern cliffs 
of Dunraven and the fading bend of 
St. Donat’s. The sea between us 
looked so calm, and softly touched 
with shaded lights and gentle varia- 
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tions, also in unruffled beauty so 
fostering and benevolent, that the 
white-sailed coasters seemed to be 
babies fast asleep on their mother’s 
lap. ‘How long is this mere river 
to keep me from my people at 
home?” I cried: “it looks as if one 
could jump it almost! A child in 
a cockle-shell could cross it.” 

At these words of my own, a sud- 
den thought which had never occur- 
red before, struck me so that my 
brain seemed to buzz. But presently 
reason came to my aid; and I said, 
“No, no; it is out of the question ; 
without even a thread of sail! I 
must not let these clods laugh at me 
for such a wild idea. And the 
name in the stern of the boat as 
well, downright ‘Santa Lucia!’ 


Chowne must have drowned those 
two poor children, and then rehears- 
ed this farce of a burial with the 
Captain’s hat on, to enable his man 
to swear truly to it. 

not in my dotage yet. 
the force of everything.” 


Tush, I am 
I can see 


CHAPTER L.—A BRAVE MAN RUNS AWAY. 


It may be the power of honesty, 
or it may be strength of character 
coupled with a more than usual 
brightness of sagacity—but what- 
ever the cause may be, the result 
seems always to be the same, in 
spite of inborn humility—to wit, 
that poor old Davy Llewellyn, 
wherever his ups and downs may 
throw him, always has to take the 
lead! This necessity, as usual, 
seemed to be arising now at Narnton 
Court—the very last place in the 
world where one could have desired 
it. Since the present grand war 
began (with the finest promise of 
lasting, because nobody knows any 
cause for it, so that it must be a law 
of nature), I have not found much 
occasion to dwell upon common in- 
land incidents. These are in nature 


so far below all maritime proceed- 
ings, that a sailor is tempted to for- 
get such trifles as people are doing 
ashore. 

Even upon Holy Scripture (since 
the stirring times began for me 
henceforth to chronicle), it has not 
been my good-luck to be able to sit 
and think of anything. Neverthe- 
less Tam almost sure that it must 
have been an active man of the 
name of Nehemiah, who drew for 
his rations every day, one fat ox, and 
six choice sheep, and fowls of order 
various. All of these might I have 
claimed, if my capacity had been 
equal to this great occasion. Hence 
it may be well supposed that the kit- 
chen was my favourite place, when- 
ever I deigned to enter into converse 
with the servants. At first the 
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head-cook was a little shy; but I 
put her soon at her ease by describ- 
ing (from my vast breadth of expe- 
rience) the proper manner to truss 
and roast a man—and still better, a 
woman. The knowledge I display- 
ed upon a thing so far above her 
level, coupled with my tales of what 
we sailors did in consequence, led 
this excellent creature so to appre- 
ciate my character, and thirst for 
more of my narratives, that I never 
could came amiss, even at dishing- 
up time. 

But here I fell into a snare; as 
every seaman is sure to do when he 
relaxes his mind too much in the 
charms of female society. Not con- 
cerning the cook herself—for I gave 
her to understand at the outset that 
I was not a marrying man, and she 
(possessing a husband somewhere) 
resolved not to hanker after me— 
but by means of a fair young maid, 
newly apprenticed to our head-cook, 
although of a loftier origin. More 


than once, while telling my stories, 


IT had obtained a little glimpse of 
long bright ringlets flashing and of 
shy young eyes just peeping through 
the hatch of the scullery-door, where 
the huckaback towel hung down from 
the roller. And then, on detection, 
there used to ensue a very quick 
fumbling of small red hands, as if 
being dried with a desperate haste 
in the old jack-towel; and then a 
short sigh, and light feet retiring. 
When this had happened for 
three or four times, I gave my head- 
cook a sudden wink, and sprang 
through the scullery-door and caught 
the little red hands in the fold of 
the towel, and brought forth the 
owner, in spite of deep blushes, and 
even a little scream or two. Then 
I placed her in a chair behind the 
jack-chains, and continued my_har- 
rowing description of the way I was 
larded for roasting once ; by a score 
of unclothed Gabooners. Also how 
the skewers of bar-wood thrust in to 
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make me of a good rich colour, when 
1 should come to table, had not that 
tenacity which our English wood is 
gifted with; so that I was enabled 
to shake (after praying to God for 
assistance) my right arm out, and 
then my left; and after clapping 
both together (to restore circulation), 
it came providentially into my head 
to lay hold of the spit and charge 
them. And then ensued such a 
scene as I could not even think of 
laying before young and delicate 
females. 

This young girl, whose name was 
“Polly,” always (at this pitch of 
terror) not only shivered but shud- 
dered so, and needed support for her 
figure beyond the power of stays to 
communicate, also let such tears be- 
gin to betray themselves and then 
retreat, and then come cut and defy 
the world, with a brave sob at their 
back almost,—that I do not exagger- 
ate in saying how many times I had 
the pleasure of roasting myself for 
the sake of them. 

However, it always does turn out 
that pleasures of this sort are tran- 
sient; and I could not have been 
going on with Polly more than ten 
days at the utmost, when I found 
myself in a rare scrape, to be sure. 
And this was the worse, because Sir 
Philip so strongly desired my pre- 
sence now, perhaps in the vain hope 
of my convincing that obstinate 
Squire of his brother’s innocence, 
when that brother should return. 

Now I need not have spoken 
as yet of Miss Polly, if she had 
been but a common servant, be- 
cause in that case her peace of mind 
would have been of no consequence 
to the household. But, as it hap- 
pened, she was a person of no small 
importance, by reason of the very 
lofty nature of her connections: for 
she was no less than genuine niece 
to the lady-housekeeper Mrs. Cock- 
hanterbury herself. And hence she 
became the innocent cause of my 
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departure from Narnton Court, be- 
fore I had time to begin my inquir- 
ies about the two poor little children. 
For this I had made up my mind to 
do, as soon as that strange idea had 
crossed it, while I was gazing upon 
the sea; and my meaning was to go 
through all the traces that might 
still be found of them, and the mode 
of their disappearance. It is true 
that this resolve was weakened by a 
tempest which arose that very same 
evening after the Channel had look- 
ed so insignificant, and which might 
have been expected after that appear- 
ance. Nevertheless I must have 
proceeded according to my intention, 
if my heart had not been too much 
for me in the matter of Polly Cock- 
hanterbury. Being just now in my 
sixtieth year, I could not prove 
such a coxcomb, of course, as to im- 
agine that a pretty girl of two-and- 
twenty could care for me, so that no 
course remained open to me as an 
honourable man and gallant British 
officer, who studies his own peace 
of mind, except to withdraw from 
the neighbourhood. And in this 
resolution I was confirmed by Mrs. 
Cockhanterbury’s reluctance to de- 
clare in a binding manner her in- 
tentions towards her niece. Also 
by finding that somehow or other 
the whole of the ground-floor at 
Narnton Court had taken it into their 
heads to regard me as aman of de- 
sirable substance. It is possible 
that in larger moments, when other 
people were boasting, I may have 
insisted a little too much upon my 
position as landowner in the parish 
of Newton Nottage. Also I may 
have described too warmly my pa- 
tronage of the schoolmaster, and 
investment of cash with a view 
to encourage the literature of the 
parish. But I never could have 
said—what all of them deposed to 
—such a very strong untruth, as to 
convey the conclusion (even to a 
Devonshire state of mind), that 
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Colonel Lougher and I divided the 
whole of the parish between us! 

Be that as it may, there was not 
any maid over thirty who failed to 
set her cap at me, and my silver 
hair was quite restored to a youth- 
ful tinge of gold. Hence I was 
horrified at the thought that Polly 
might even consent to have me for 
the sake of my property, and upon 
discovering its poetical existence, 
lead me a perfectly wretched life, as 
bad as that of poor Heaviside. So 
that, in spite of all attractions, and 
really serious business, and the im- 
portant duty of awaiting the Cap- 
tain’s return from Pomeroy Castle, 
and even in spite of Jerry Toms’ 
offer to take Polly off my hands— 
as if she would say a word to him! 
—and all the adjurations of poor 
Heaviside, who had defied his wife 
(all.the time I was there to back 
him up), and now must have to pay 
out for it—what did I do but agree 
to doff my uniform, and work my 
passage on board the Majestic, a 
fore-and-aft-rigged limestone boat, 
of forty-eight tons and a half? Of 
course she was bound on the usual 
business of stealing the good Colo- 
nel Lougher’s rocks, but I distinctly 
stipulated to have nothing to do 
with that. 

My popularity now was such 
with all ranks of society, also I 
found myself pledged fcr so many 
stories that same evening, that I 
imparted to none except Sir Philip 
and Polly, and Jerry Toms, and 
Heaviside, and one or two more, 
the scheme of my sudden departure. 
My mind was on the point of 
changing when I beheld sweet 
Polly’s tears, until I felt that I must 
behave, at my time of life, as her 
father would; because she had no 
father. 

When I brought the Majestic 
into shallow water off the Tuskar, 
every inch of which I knew, it was 
no small comfort to me that I could 
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not see the shore. For years, I had 
longed to see that shore, and dreamed 
of it perpetually, while tossing ten 
thousand miles away; and now I[ 
was glad to have it covered with 
the twilight fogginess. It suited 
me better to land at night, only be- 
cause my landing would not be such 
as I was entitled to. And every 
one knows how the Navy and Army 
drop in public estimation, when the 
wars seem to be done with. There- 
fore I expected little; and I give 
you my word that I got still less. 

It may have been over eleven 
o'clock, but at any rate nothing 
to call very late, just at the crest 
of the summer-time, when I gave 
three good strong raps at the door 
of my own cottage, knowing ex- 
actly where the knots were. I 
had not met a single soul to know 
me, or to speak my name, although 
the moon was a quarter old, and 
I found a broken spar, and bore it 
as I used to bear my fishing-pole. 
No man who has not been long 


a-roving can understand all the flut- 
tering ways of a man’s heart when 


he comes home again, How he 
looks at every one of all the old 
houses he knows so well; at first 
as if he feared it for having another 
piece built on, or grander people in- 
side of it. And then upon finding 
this fear vain, he is almost ready to 
beg its pardon for not having looked 
at it such a long time. It is not 
in him to say a word to, or even 
about, the children coming out thus 
to stare at him. All the children 
he used to know are gone to day’s 
work long ago; and the new ones 
would scarcely trust him so as to 
suck a foreign lollipop. He knows 
them by their mothers ; but he can- 
not use their names to them. 

There is nothing solid dwelling 
for a poor man long away, except 
the big trees that lay hold upon the 
ground in earnest, and the tomb- 
stones keeping up his right to the 
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parish churchyard. Along the wall 
of this I glanced, with joy to keep 
outside of it; while I struck, for 
the third time, strongly at not be- 
ing let into mine own house. 

At last a weak and faltering step 
sounded in my little room, and then 
a voice came through the latch-hole, 
“Man of noise, how dare you 
thus ? you will wake up our young 
lady.” 

‘Master Roger, let me in. Know 
you not your own landlord?’ The 
learned schoolmaster was so aston- 
ished that he could scarcely draw 
back the bolt. “Is it so? Is it so 
indeed? I thank the Lord for send- 
ing thee,” was all he could say, 
while he stood there shaking both 
my hands to the very utmost that 
his slender palms could compass. 

“Friend Llewellyn,” he whis- 
pered at last, “I beg thy pardon 
heartily, for having been so rude to 
thee. But it is such a business to 
hush the young lady; and if she 
once wakes she talks all the night 
long. I fear that her mind is al- 
most too active, for a maid of her 
tender years.” 

“What young lady do you 
mean?” [ asked; “is Bunny be- 
come a young lady now ?” 

“Bunny!” he cried, with no 
small contempt; then perceiving 
how rude this was to me, began 
casting about for apologies. 

‘Never mind that,” I said; 
‘only tell me who this wonderful 
young lady is.” 

‘““Miss Andalusia, the ‘ Maid of 
Sker,’ as every one now begins to 
call her. There is no other young 
lady in the neighbourhood, to my 
knowledge.” 

‘** Nor in the whole world for you, 
I should say, by the look of your 
eyes, Master Roger  Berkrolles. 
Nevertheless put your coat on, my 
friend, and give your old landlord 
a bit to eat. I trowthat the whole 
of my house does not belong even 
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to Miss Delushy. Have I not even 
a granddaughter ?” 

‘*To be sure, and a very fine 
damsel she is, ay, and a good and 
comely one; though she hath no 
turn for erudition. What we should 
do without Bunny, I know not. 
She is a most rare young house- 
wife.” 

The tears sprang into my eyes at 
this, as I thought of her poor grand- 
mother, and I gave Master Berk- 
rolles’ hand a squeeze which brought 
some into his as well. 

“* Let me see her,” was all I said; 
“Tt is not easy to break her rest, 
unless she is greatly altered.” 

‘She is not in bed; she is sing- 
ing her young friend to sleep. I 
will call her presently.” 

This was rather more, however, 
than even my patience could en- 
dure: so I went quietly up the 
stairs, and pushing the door of the 
best room gently, there I heard a 
pretty voice, and saw a very pretty 
sight. Ina little bed which seemed 
almost to shine with cleanliness, 
there lay a young girl fast asleep, 
but lying ia such a way that none 
who had ever seen could doubt of 
her. That is to say, with one knee 
up, and the foot of the other leg 
thrown back, and showing through 
the bed-clothes, as if she were run- 
ning a race in sleep. And yet with 
the back laid flat, and sinking into 
the pillow deeply ; while a pair of 
little restless arms came out and 
strayed on the coverlet. Her full 
and lively red lips were parted, as 
if she wanted to have a snore, also 
her little nose well up, and the 
rounding of the tender cheeks un- 
trimmed to the maiden oval. Down 
upon these dark lashes hung, flut- 
tering with the pulse of sleep ; while 
heavy clusters of curly hair, dishev- 
elled upon the pillow, framed the 
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gentle curve of the forehead and 
smiling daintiness of the whole. 

Near this delicate creature sate, 
in a bending attitude of protection, 
a strong and well-made girl, with 
black hair, jet-black eyes, and a 
rosy colour spread upon a round 
plump face. She was smiling as 
she watched the effect of an old 
Welsh air which she had been sing- 
ing—“ through the livelong night.” 
To look at her size and figure, you 
would say that her age was fourteen 
at least; but I knew that she was 
but twelve years old, as she hap- . 
pened to be our Bunny. 

You may suppose that this child 
was amazed to see her old Granny 
again once more, and hardly able to 
recognise him, except by his voice, 
and eyes, and manner, and a sort of 
way about him such as only relations 
have. For really, if I must tell the 
truth, the great roundness of the 
world had taken such a strong effect 
upon me, that I had not been able to 
manage one straight line towards 
Newton Cottage for something over 
six years now. Perhaps I have said 
that the Admiralty did not encourage 
our correspondence ; and most of us 
were very well content to allow our 
dear friends to think of us. So that 
by my pay alone could my native 
parish argue whether I were alive 
or dead. 

It would not become me to enter 
into the public rejoicing upon the 
morrow, after my well-accustomed 
face was proved to be genuine at the 
“Jolly.” There are moments that 
pass our very clearest perception, 
and judgment, and even our strength 
to go through them again. And it 
was too early yet—except for a man 
from low latitudes—to call for rum- 
and-water. The whole of this I let 
them know, while capable of re- 
ceiving it. 
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CHAPTER LI.—TRIPLE EDUCATION. 


Master Roger Berkrolles had 
proved himself a schoolmaster of 
the very driest honesty. This ex- 
pression, upon afterthought, I beg 
to use expressly. My own honesty 
is of a truly unusual and choice 
character; and I have not found, 
say a dozen men, fit anyhow to ap- 
proach it. But there is always a 
sense of humour, and a view of 
honour, wagging in among my prin- 
ciples to such an extent that they 
never get dry, as the multiplication- 
table does. Master Berkrolles was 
a man of too much mind for joking. 

Therefore, upon the very first morn- 
ing after my return, and even before 
our breakfast-time, he poured me out 
such a lot of coin as I never did hope 
to see, himself regarding them as no 
more than so many shells of the sea 
to count. All these he had saved 
from my pay in a manner wholly 
beyond my imagination, because, 


though I love to make money of 
people, I soon let them make it of 


me again. And this was my in- 
stinct now ; but Roger laid his thin 
hand on the heap most gravely, and 
through his spectacles watched me 
softly, so that [ could not be wroth 
with him. 

“Friend Llewellyn, I crave your 
pardon. Atl this money is lawfully 
yours ; neither have I, or anybody, 
the right to meddle with it. But I 
beg you to consider what occasions 
may arise for some of these coins 
hereafter. Also, if it should please 
the Lord to call me away while you 
are at sea, what might become of 
the dear child Bunny, without this 
mammon to procure her friends? 
Would you have her, like poor An- 
dalusia, dependent upon charity ?” 

“Hush!” I whispered; too late, 
however, for there stood Bardie her- 
self, a slim, light-footed, and grace- 
ful child, about ten years old just 


then, I think. Her dress of slate- 
colored stuff was the very plainest 
of the plain, and made by hands 
more familiar with the needle than 
the scissors. No ornament or even 
change of colour, was she decked 
with, not so muchas a white crimped 
frill for the fringes of hair to dance 
upon. No child that came to the 
well (so long as she possessed a 
mother) ever happened to be dressed 
in this denying manner. But two 
girls blessed with good stepmothers 
having children of their own, were 
indued, as was known already, with’ 
dresses cut from the self-same rem- 
nant. Now, as she looked at Roger 
Berkrolles with a steadfast wonder, 
not appearing for the moment to 
remember me at all, a deep spring 
of indefinite sadness filled her dark 
grey eyes with tears. 

“Charity!” she said at last; ‘if 
you please, sir, what is charity ?” 

“Charity, my dear, is kindness ; 
the natural kindness of good people.” 

“Is it what begins at home, sir; 
as they say in the copy-books ?” 

“Yes, my dear; but it never 
stops there. I[t isa most beautiful 
thing. It does good to everybody. 
You heard me say, my dear child, 
that you are dependent on charity. 
It is through no fault of your own, 
remember; but by the will of God. 
You need not be ashamed to depend 
on the kindness of good people.” 

Her eyes shone for a moment, 
with bright gratitude towards him 
for reconciling her with her pride ; 
and then being shy at my presence 
perhaps, she turned away, just as 
she used to do, and said to herself 
very softly—* I would rather have a 
home though—I would rather have a 
home, and a father and mother of my 
own, instead of beautiful charity.” 

Master Berkrolles told me, when 
she was gone, that many children of 
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the place had no better manners 
than to be always shouting after her, 
when coming back from the sand- 
hills, ‘“ Where’s your father ? Where’s 
your mother? Where’s your home, 
Delushy ?’ This, of course, was 
grievous to her, and should never 
have been done; and [I let Roger 
know that his business was to stop 
any scandal of this kind. But he 
declared that really the whole of his 
mind was taken up, and much of his 
body also, in maintaining rule and 
reason through the proper hours. 
After school-time it was not the 
place of the schoolmaster, but of the 
parson of the parish, or by deputy 
churchwardens, or failing them the 
clerk, and (if he were out of the 
way) the sexton, to impress a certain 
tone of duty on the young ones. 
Especially the sexton need not even 
call his wife to help, if he would 
but have the wit to cultivate more 
young thoughtfulness, by digging a 
grave every other day, and trusting 
the Lord for orders. 


It was not long before Delushy 
learned some memory of me, partly 


with the aid of Bunny, partly 
through the ship I made—such as 
no other man could turn out— 
partly through my uniform, and 
the rest of it by means of goodness 
only can tell what. A man who is 
knocked about, all over rounds, and 
flats, and sides of mountains, also 
kicked into and out of every hole 
and corner, and the strong and weak 
places of the earth, and upset after 
all the most by his fellow-creatures’ 
doings, although he may have started 
with more principle than was good 
for him, comes home, in the end, 
to look at results far more than 
causes. 

This was exactly mine own case. 
Ican hardly state it more clearly. 
I wanted no praise from anybody ; 
because | felt it due to me. A fel- 
low who doubts about himself may 
value approbation ; and such was 
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the case with me, perhaps, while 
misunderstood by the magistrates. 
But now all the money which I had 
saved, under stewardship of Berk- 
rolles, enabled all my household to 
stand up and challenge calumny. 
There is a depth of tender feeling 
in the hearts of Welshmen, such as 
cannot anywhere else be discovered 
by a Welshman. Heartily we love 
to find man or woman of our own 
kin (even at the utmost nip of the 
callipers of pedigree) doing anything 
which reflects a spark of glory on 
us. Of this man, or woman, even, 
we make all the very utmost, to the 
extremest point where truth assuages 
patriotism. The whole of our neigh- 
bourhood took this matter from a 
proper point of view, and sent me 
such an invitation to a public 
dinner, that I was obliged to show © 
them all the corners of the road 
when the stupid fellows thought it 
safer to conduct me home again. 
Upon that festive occasion, also, 
San¢y Macraw took a great deal too 
much, so entirely in honour of me 
that .[ felt the deepest goodwill to- 
wards him before the evening was 
over, even going so far, it appears, 
as to discharge him from all back- 
rent for the use of my little frigate. 
I certainly could not remember such 
an excess of generosity, upon the 
following morning; until he pulled 
off his hat and showed me the fol- 
lowing document inscribed with a 
pencil on the lining: ‘ Dearest and 
best of friends,;—After the glori- 
ous tribute paid by the generous 
Scotchman to the humble but warm- 
hearted Cambrian, the latter would 
be below contempt if he took a 
penny from him. Signed Davm 
LLEWELLYN; witness Rees Hopkins, 
chairman, his mark.” After this, 
and the public manner of my exe- 
cution, there was nothing to be said, 
except that Sandy Macraw was below 
contempt for turning to inferior use 
the flow of our finest feelings, 
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Therefore I went, with some indig- 
nation, to resume possession of my 
poor boat, which might as well have 
been Sandy’s own, during the last 
five years and more. However, I 
could not deny that the Scotchman 
had kept his part of the contract 
well, for my boat was beautifully 
clean and in excellent repair; in a 
word, as good as new almost. Sol 
put Miss Delushy on board of her, 
with Bunny for the lady’s-maid, 
and finding a strong ebb under us, 
I paddled away towards Sker and 
landed bravely at Pool Tavan. 

For poor Black Evan lay now in 
our churchyard by the side of his 
five bold sons, having beheld the 
white horse as plainly as any of the 
Coroner’s jury. The reason was 
clear enough to all who knew any- 
thing of medicine, to wit, his un- 
wise and pernicious step in prosti- 
tuting his constitution to the use of 
water. If any unfortunate man is 
harassed with such want of self-re- 
spect, and utter distrust of Provi- 
dence, as well as unpleasancy of be- 
haviour towards all worthy neigh- 
bours, and black ingratitude to his 
life, as to make a vow for ever never 
to drink any good stuff again, that 
man must be pitied largely ; but let 
no one speak harshly of him; be- 
canse he must so soon be dead. And 
this in half the needful time, if for- 
merly he went on too much. 

Poor Moxy now, with young 
Watkin only, carried on this desert 
farm. It was said that no farmer, 
ever since the Abbots were turned 
out, could contrive to get on at 
Sker. One after the other failed 
to get a return for the money sunk 
into the desolate sandy soil. Black 
Evan's father took the place with a 
quarter of a bushel heaped with 
golden guineas of Queen Anne. 
And very bravely he began, but 
nothing ever came of it, except that 
he hanged himself at last, and left 
his son to go on with it What 
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chance was there now for Moxy, 
with no money, and one son 
only, and a far better heart than 
head ? 

Nevertheless she would not hear 
for one moment of such a thing as 
giving up Delushy. This little 
maid had a way of her own of 
winding herself into people’s hearts, 
given to her by the Lord Him- 
self, to make up for hard dealings. 
Moxy loved her almost as much as 
her own son Watkin, and was 
broaght with the greatest trouble to 
consent to lose her often, for the 
sake of learning. Because there 
never could be at Sker the smallest 
chance of growing strongly into 
education. And _ everybody felt 
that Bardie was of a birth and na- 
ture such as demanded this thing 
highly. However, even this public 
sentiment might have ended in talk 
alone, if Lady Bluett had not borne 
in mind her solemn pledge to me. 
Roger Berkrolles would have done 
his best, of course, to see to it; but 
his authority in the parish hung for 
a while upon female tongues, which 
forced him to be most cautious. So 
that I, though seven years absent, 
am beyond doubt entitled to the 
credit of this child’s scholarship. I 
had seen the very beginning of it, 
as I must have said long ago, but 
what was that compared with all 
that happened in my absence? 
Berkrolles was a mighty scholar 
(knowing every book almost that 
ever in reason ought to have been 
indited or indicted), and his calm 
opinion was, that ‘“‘he never had 
led into letters such a mind as 
Bardie’s !” 

She learned more in a week al- 
most, than ail the rising generation 
sucked in for the quarter. Not a 
bit of milching knowledge could he 
gently offer her, ere she dragged the 
whole of it out of his crop, like a 
young pigeon feeding. And some- 
times she would put such questions 
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that he could do nothing more than 
cover both his eyes up! 

All such things are well enough 
for people who forget how much 
the body does outweigh the mind, 
being meant, of course, to do so, get- 
ting more food, as it does, and able 
to enjoy it more, by reason of less 
daintiness. But for my part, I have 
always found it human prudence to 
prevent the mind, or soul, or other 
parts invisible, from conspiracy to 
outgo, what I can see, and feel, and 
manage, and be punished for not 
heeding—that is to say, my body. 

Now the plan arranged for Bar- 
die was the most perfect that could 
be imagined, springing from the will 
of Providence, and therefore far 
superior to any human invention. 
Master Berkrolles told me that a 
human being may be supposed to 
consist principally of three parts— 
the body, which is chiefly water 
(this I could not bear to hear of, 
unless it was salt water, which he 
said might be the case with me) ; 
the mind, which may be formed of 
air, if it is formed of anything; and 
the soul, which is strong spirit, 
and for that reason keeps the long- 
est. Accordingly this homeless 
maiden’s time was so divided that 
her three parts were provided for, 
one after other, most beautifully. 
She made her rounds, with her little 
bag, from Sker to Candleston Court, 
and thence to Master Berkrolles at 
my cottage, and back again to Sker, 
when Moxy could not do without 
her. She would spend, perhaps, a 
fortnight at Candleston, then a fort- 
night in Newton village, and after 
thata month at Sker, more or less, 
as might be, according to the wea- 
ther and the chances of conveyance. 
At Candleston, of course, she got 
the best of bodily food as well; but 
Lady Bluett made a point of attend- 
ing especially to her soul, not in a 
sanctimonious way, but concerning 
grace, and manners, and the love of 
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music, and the handling of a knife 
and fork, and all the thousand little 
things depending on that part of us. 
And here she was made a most per- 
fect pet, and wore very beautiful 
clothes, and so on; but left them 
all behind and went as plain as a 
nun to Newton, as soon as the time 
arrived for giving her mind its pro- 
per training. Now when her mind 
was ready to burst with the piles of 
learning stored in it, and she could 
not sleep at night without being 
hushed by means of singing, Moxy 
would come from Sker to fetch her, 
and scold both the Master and 
Bunny well, for the paleness of 
Delushy’s face, and end by begging 
their pardon and bearing the child 
away triumphantly, with Watkin to 
carry the bag for her. And then 
for a month there was play, and 
sea-air, and rocks to climb over, and 
sand-hills, and rabbits and wild-fow] 
to watch by the hour, and bathing 
throughout the summer-time, and 
nothing but very plain food at reg- 
ular intervals of fine appetite. 

So the over-active mind sank 
back to its due repose, and the 
tender cheeks recovered, with kind 
Nature’s nursing, all the bloom the 
flowers have because they think of 
nothing. Also the lightsome feel 
returned, and the native grace of 
movement, and the enjoyment of 
good runs, and laughter unrepress- 
ed but made harmonious by disci- 
pline. And then the hair came 
into gloss, and the eyes to depths 
of brightness, and all the mysteries 
of wisdom soon were tickled out of 
her. 

This was the life she had been 
leading, now for some six years or 
more, and being of a happy nature 
she was quite contented. In the 
boat I did my utmost, that day, to 
examine her as to all her recollec- 
tions of her early history. But she 
seemed to dwell upon nothing now, 
except the most trifling incidents, 
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such as a crab lifting up the cover 
one day when old Davy was boiling 
him, or “ Dutch” being found with 
a lot of small Dutches, and nobody 
knew where they came from. She 
had no recollection of any boat, or 
even a Coroner’s inquest ; and as to 
papa, and mamma, and brother— 
she put her hand up to her beauti- 
ful forehead, to think, and then 
wondered about them. Having 
cleverly brought you thus to a pro- 
per acquaintance with the present 
situation, I really think that you 
must excuse me from going into all 
Moxy’s transports called forth by 
the sight of me. In spite of all 
that I always say in depreciation of 


CHAPTER LII.—GREAT 


Now I come to larger actions, 
and the rise of great events, and 
the movements of mankind, enough 
to make their mother earth tremble, 
and take them for suicides, and 
even grudge her bosom for their 
naked burial. Often had I longed 
for war, not from love of slaughter, 
but because it is so good for us. It 
calls out the strength of a man from 
his heart into the swing of his legs 
and arms, and fills him with his 
duty to the land that is his mother ; 
and scatters far away small things, 
and shows beyond dispute God’s 
wisdom, when He made us male and 
female. The fair sex (after long 
peace) always want to take the lead 
of all, having rash faith in their 
quicker vigour of words and temper. 
But they prove their goodness al- 
ways, coming down to their work 
at once, when the blood flows, and 
the bones are split into small splin- 
ters, and a man dies bravely in their 
arms, through doing his duty to them. 
But though war is good, no doubt 
(till men shall be too good for it), 
there was not one man as yet in Great 
Britain, who would have gone of his 
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myself (ay, and often mean it too), 
nobody can have failed to gather 
that my countrymen at large, and 
(which matters more) my country- 
women, take a most kind view of 
me. And it would have been hard 
indeed if Moxy could not find a 
tear or two, And Watkin now was 
a fine young fellow, turned of twenty 
some time ago, straight as an arrow, 
and swift as a bird, but shy as a 
trout in a mountain-stream. From 
a humble distance he admired Miss 
Delushy profoundly, and was ever 
at her beck and call; so that of 
course she liked him much, but en- 
tertained a feminine contempt for 
such a fellow. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


own accord into the grand and end- 
less war at this time impending. 
Master Roger Berkrolles told me 
that throughout all history (every 
in and out of which he knew, while 
pretending otherwise) never had 
been known such war, and destruc- 
tion of God’s men, as might now be 
looked for. He said that it was not 
a question now of nation against 
nation, such as may be fought out 
and done with, after rapid victory ; 
neither a piece of mere covetousness 
for a small advance of dominion ; 
nor even a contest of dynasties, 
which might prove the tougher one. 
But that it was universal clash ; 
half of mankind imbittered to a 
deadly pitch with the other half; 
and that now no peace could be, 
till one side was crushed under. 
These things were beyond my grasp 
of widest comprehension, neither 
could I desire a wer, began about 
nothing, so how. I’ the Frenchmen 
insulted our flag, or wanted back 
some of their islands, or kept us 
from examining their customs (when 
imported), no true Briton could hesi- 
tate to keep his priming ready. 
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But at present they were only 
plucking up courage to affront us, 
being engrossed with their own 
looseness, and broad spread of 
idiocy. For they even went the 
length of declaring all men to be 
equal, the whole world common 
property, and the very names of the 
months all wrong! After this it 
was natural, and one might say the 
only sensible thing they ever did, 
to deny the existence of their 
Maker. For it could hardly be 
argued that the Almighty ever did 
lay hand to such a lot of scoundrels. 
Now if these rats of the bilge-hole 
had chosen to cock their tails in 
their dirt, and devour one another, 
pleasure alone need have been the 
feeling of the human race looking 
down at them. But the worst of it 
was that real men, and women, far 
above them, took up their filthy 
tricks and antics, and their little 
buck-jumps, and allowed their judg- 
ment so to be taken with grimaces— 
even as a man who mocks a fit may 
fall into it—that in every country 


there were “‘sympathisers with the 
great and glorious march of intel- 
lect.” 

In Devonshire, I had heard none 
of all this, for none of the servants 
ever set eyes, or desired to do so, 


on ‘public journals.” They had 
heard of these, but believed them 
to be very dangerous and wicked 
things ; also devoid of interest, for 
what was the good of knowing 
things which anybody else might 
know ?* And even if they had taken 
trouble ever to hear of the great 
outbreak, they would have replied 
(until it led to recruiting in their 
own parish), “ Thiccy be no consarn 
to we.” 

But in our enlightened neigh- 
bourhood things were very different. 
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There had long been down among 
us ever so many large-minded fel- 
lows, anxious to advance mankind, 
by great jumps, towards perfection. 
And in this they showed their wis- 
dom (being all young bachelors) to 
strive to catch the golden age before 
they got rheumatics. 

However, to men whose life has 
been touched with the proper grey 
and brown of earth, all these bright 
ideas seemed a baseless dance of 
rainbows. Man’s perfection was a 
thing we had not found in this 
world ; and being by divine wis- 
dom weaned from human pride con- 
cerning it, we could be well content 
to wait our inevitable opportunity 
for seeking it in the other world. 
We had found this world wag 
slowly ; sometimes better, and some- 
times worse, pretty much according 
to the way in which it treated us. 
Neither had we yet perceived, in 
the generation newly breeched, any 
grand advance, but rather a very 
poor backsliding, from what we 
were at their time of life. We all 
like a strong fellow when we see 
him; and we all like a very bright 
child, who leaps through our misty 
sense of childhood. To either of 
these an average chap knocks under, 
when quite sure of it. And yet, in 
our parish, there was but one of the 
one sort, and one of the other. 
Bardie, of course, of the new gene- 
ration ; and old Davy of the elder. 
It vexes me to tell the truth so. 
But how can I help it, unless I 
spoil my story ? 

Ever so many people got a mect- 
ing in the chapel up, to sign a paper, 
and to say that nobody could guess 
the mischief done by all except them- 
selves. They scouted the French 
Revolution as the direct work of the 
devil; and in the very next sen- 





* That intelligent view still holds its own. A Devonshire farmer challenged me, 
the other day, to prove, ‘“‘ Whatt be the gude of the papper, whan any vule can rade 
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tence vowed it the work of the 
seventh arigel, to shatter the Church 
of England. They came with this 
rubbish for me to sign; and I 
signed it (and some of them also) 
with my well-attested toe and 
heel. 

After such a demonstration, any 
man of candid mind falls back on 
himself, to judge if he may have 
been too forcible. But I could not 
see my way to any cross-road of 
repentance ; and when I found what 
good I had done, I wished that I 
had kicked harder. By doing so, 
I might have quenched a pestilen- 
tial doctrine; as every orthodox 
person told me, when they heard 
how the fellows ran, But—as my 


bad-luck always conquers—I had 
but a pair of worn-out pumps on, 
and the only toe which a man can 
trust (through his own defects of 
discipline) happened to be in hospi- 
tal now, and short of spring and 
Nevertheless some good 


flavour. 
was done. For Parson Lougher 
not only praised me, but in his 
generous manner provided a new 
pair of shoes for me, to kick harder, 
if again so visited. And the news 
of these prevented them. 

But even the way these fellows 
had to rub themselves was not 
enough to stop the spreading of low 
opinions ; for the strength of my 
manifestation was impressive rather 
than permanent. Also all the lower 
lot of Norconformists and schisma- 
tics ran with their tongues out, like 
mad dogs, all over the country rav- 
ing, snapping at every good gentle- 
man’s heels, and yelping that the 
seventh vial was open, and the 
seventh seal broken. To argue with 
a gale of wind would show more 
sense than to try discussion’ with 
such a set of ninnies; and when [ 
asked them to reconcile their admi- 
ration of atheism with their reli- 
gious fervour, one of them answered 
bravely that he would rather wor- 
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ship the Goddess of Reason than 
the God of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

However, the followers of John 
Wesley, and all the respectable 
Methodists, scouted these ribalds as 
much as we did; and even Heze- 
kiah had the sense to find himself 
going too far with them, and to re- 
pair the seventh seal, and clap it on 
Hepzibah’s mouth. For how could 
he sell a clock, if time was declared 
by the trumpet to be no more ? 

Amid this universal turmoil, up- 
roar, and upheaving, I received a 
letter from Captain Bampfylde, very 
short, and without a word of thanks 
for what I had done for him, but 
saying that he was just appointed 
to the Bellona, 74, carrying 6 car- 
ronades on the poop; that she was 
fitting now at Chatham, and in two 
months’ time would be at Spithead, 
where he was to man her. He be- 
lieved that the greater part of the 
fine ship’s company of the Thetis 
would be only too glad to sail under 
him, and he was enabled to offer me 
the master’s berth, if I saw fit. He 
said that he knew my efficiency, 
but would not have ventured to 
take this step but for what I had 
told him about my thorough acquire- 
ment of navigation under the care 
of a learned man. After saying that 
if I reported myself at Narnton Court 
by the end of October, he would 
have me cared for and sent on, 
he concluded with these stirring 
words :— 

“There is a great war near at 
hand; our country will want every 
man, young or old, who can fight a 
gun.” 

These last words fixed my re- 
solve. I had not been very well 
treated, perhaps; at any rate, my 
abilities had not been recognised 
too highly, lest: they should have to 
be paid for with a little handsome- 
ness. But a manof large mind 
allows for this, feeling that the 
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world, of course, would gladly have 
him at half price. But when it came 
to talking of the proper style to 
fight a gun, how could I give way 
to any small considerations? Fuzzy 
and lke were stealing rock at this 
particular period in a new ketch 
called The Devil (wholly in honour 
of Parson Chowne); and through 
these worthy fellows, and Bang (now 
the most trustworthy of all), 1 sent 
a letter to Narnton Court, accepting 
the mastership of his Majesty’s ship 
of the line, Bellona. 

Now every body in earnest began 
to call me ‘Captain Llewellyn’— 
not at my own instigation, but in 
spite of all done to the contrary. 
The master of a ship must be the 
captain, they argued, obstinately ; 
and my well-known modesty had 
the blame of all that I urged against 
it. But I need not say any more 
about it; because the war has gone 
‘on so long, and so many seamen have 
now been killed, that the nation has 
been stirred up to learn almost a 
little about us. 

While I was dwelling on all these 
subjects, who should appear but 
Miss Delushy, newly delivered from 
Candleston Court, on her round of 
high education? And to my amaze- 
ment, who but Lieutenant Bluett 
delivered her? I had not even 
heard that he was come home; so 
much does a man, when he rises in 
life, fail in proper wakefulness! But 
now he leaped down from the fore- 
castle, and with a grave and most 
excellent courtesy, and his bright 
uniform very rich and noble, and 
his face outdoing it, forth he led this 
little lady, who was clad in simple 
grey. She descended quite as if it 
was the proper thing to do; and 
then she turned and kissed the tips 
of her fingers to him gracefully. 
And she was not yet eleven years 
old! How can we be amazed at 
any revolutions after this ? 

“Bardie!” I cried, with some 


indignation, as if she were growing 
beyond my control; and she stood 
on the spring of her toes exactly as 
she had done when two years old, 
and offered her bright lips for a 
kiss, to prove that she was not arro- 
gant. None but a surly bear could 
refuse her; still my feelings were 
deeply hurt, that other people should 
take advantage of my being from 
home so much, to wean the affec- 
tions of this Carling from her own 
old Davy, and perhaps to set up a 
claim for her. 

Berkrolles knew what my rights 
were; and finding him such a quiet 
man, I gave it to him thoroughly 
well, before I went to bed that night. 
I let him know that his staying 
there depended wholly upon myself ; 
not only as his landlord, but as 
holding such a position now in New- 
ton, and Nottage, and miles around, 
that the lifting of my finger would 
leave him without a scholar or a 
crust. Also I wished him to know 
that he must not,,as a wretched 
landsman, take any liberties with 
me, because I had allowed him gratis 
to. impart to me the vagueness of 
what he called “ Mathematics,” in 
the question of navigation. I made 
out some; but the rest went from 
me, through the clearness of my 
brain (which let things pass through 
it); otherwise I would have paid 
him gladly, if he had earned it. 
But he said (or I may myself have 
said, to suggest some sense to him) 
that my brain was now too full of ex- 
perience for experiments. Of all the 
knowledge put into me by this good 
man carefully, and I may say labo- 
riously, I could not call to mind a 
letter, figure, stroke, or even sign, 
when I led the British fleet into ac- 
tion, at the battle of the Nile. But 
it may have all been there, steadily 
underlying all, coming through great 
moments, like a quiet perspiration. 

But if I could not take much 
learning, here was some one else 
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who could: aud there could be no 
finer sight for lovers of education 
than to watch old Mr. Berkrolles and 
his pupil entering into the very pith 
of everything. I could not perceive 
any cause for excitement, in a dull 
matter of this sort; nevertheless 
they seemed to manage to get stirred 
up about it. For when they came 
to any depth of mystery for fathom- 
ing, it was beautiful to behold the 
long white hair and the short brown 
curls dancing together over it. That 
good old Roger was so clever in 
every style of teaching, that he often 
feigned not to know a thing of the 
simplest order to him; so that his 
pupil might work it out and have a 
bit of triumph over him. He knew 
that nothing put such speed into 
little folk and their steps—be they 
of mind or body—as to run a race 
with grown-up people, whether nurse 
or tutor. 

But in spite of all these brilliant 
beams of knowledge now shed over 
her, our poor Bardie was held fast 
in an awkward cleft of conscience. 
I may not have fully contrived to 
show that this little creature was as 
quick of conscience as myself almost, 
although, of course, in a smaller way, 
and without proper sense of propor- 
tions. But there was enough of it 
left to make her sigh very heavily, 
lest she might have gone too far in 
one way or the other. Her meaning 
had been, from her earliest years, to 
marry, or be married. She had pro- 
mised me through my grey whiskers 
often (with two years to teach her 
her own mind), never, as long as she 
lived, to accept any one but old 
Davy. We had settled it ever so 
many times, while she sate upon my 
shoulder; and she smacked me 
every now and then, to prove that 
she meant matrimony. Now, when 
I called to her mind all this, she 
said that I was an old stupid, and 
she meant to do just what she liked ; 
though admitting that everybody 
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wanted her. And after a little 
thought she told me, crossing her 
legs (in the true old style), and lay- 
ing down her lashes, that her un- 
certainty lay between Master Roger 
and Mr. Bluett. She had promised 
them both, she did believe, without 
proper time to think of it; and 
could she marry them both, because 
the one was so young and the other 
so old? I laid before her that the 
proper middle age of matrimony 
could not be attained in this way ; 
though in the present upside down 
of the world it might come to be 
thought of. And then she ran 
away and danced (exactly as she 
used to do), and came back with her 
merry laugh to argue the point again 
with me. 

Before I set off for Narnton Court 
on my way to join the Bellona, 
Lieutenant Bluett engaged my boat 
and my services, both with oar and 
net, for a day’s whole pleasure off 
shore and on. [I asked how many 
he meant to take, for the craft was 
a very light one; but he answered, 
“As many as ever he chose, for he 
hoped that two officers of the Royal 
Navy knew better than to swamp a 
boat in a dead calm such as this 
was.” My self-respect derived such 
comfort from his outspoken and 
gallant way of calling me a brother 
officer (as well as from the most 
Celicate air of ignorance which he 
displayed when I[ took up a two- 
guinea piece which happened to have 
come through my roof at this mo- 
ment perhaps, or at any rate some- 
how to be lying in an old tobacco- 
box on my table), that I declared 
my boat and self at his command 
entirely. 

We had a very pleasant party, 
and not so many as to endanger 
us, if the ladies showed good sense. 
Colonel Lougher and Lady Bluett, 
also the lieutenant, of course, and a 
young lady staying at Candleston 
Court, and doing her utmost to en- 
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trap the youthful sailor—her name 
has quite escaped me—also Delushy, 
and myself. These were all, or 
would have been all, if Master 
Rodney had not chanced, as we 
marched away from my cottage, 
with two men carrying hampers, to 
espy, in the corner of the old well, 
a face so sad, and eyes so black, 
that they pierced his happy and 
genial heart. 

“Tl give it to you, you sly minx,” 
Icried, ‘for an impudent, brazen 
trick like this. What orders did I 
give you, Miss? A master of a ship 
of the Jine, and not master of his 
own grandchild !” 

The young lieutenant laughed so 
that the rushes on the sand-hills 
shook, for he saw in a moment 
all the meaning of this most out- 
rageous trick. Bunny, forgetting 
her grade in life, had been crying, 
ever since she awoke, at receiving no 
invitation to this great festivity. 
She had even shown ill-will and 
jealousy towards Bardie, and a want 
of proper submission to her inevi- 
table rank in the world. I per- 
ceived that these vile emotions grew 
entirely from the demagogic spirit of 
the period, which must be taken in 
handat once. Wherefore I boxed her 
ears with vigour, and locked her into 
an empty cupboard, there to wait 
for our return, with a junk of bread 
and a cheese-rind. However, she 
made her way out, as her father had 
done with the prison of Dunkirk ; 
and here she was in spite of all 
manners, good faith, and discipline. 

“Let her come; she deserves to 
come; she shall come,” Master 
Rodney cried ; and as all the others 
said the same, I was forced to give 
in to it; and upon the whole I was 
proud perhaps of our Bunny’s re- 
solution. Neither did it turn out 
ill, but rathera good luck for us, 
because the young lady who wooed 
the lieutenant proved her entire un- 
fitness for a maritime alliance, by 
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wanting, before we had long been 
afloat, although the sea was as 
smooth as a duck-pond, some one to 
attend upon her. 

Every one knows what the Tuskar 
Rock is, and the caves under South- 
ern Down; neither am [ at all of a 
nature to dwell upon eating and 
drinking. And though all these 
were of lofty order, and I made a 
fire of wreck-wood (just to broil 
some collops of a sewin, who came 
from the water into it, through a 
revival of my old skill; and to doa 
few oysters in their shells, with their 
gravy sputtering, to let us know 
when they were done, and to call 
for a bit of butter), no small consid- 
erations, or most grateful memories 
of flavour could have whispered to 
me twice, thus to try my mouth 
with waterings over such a cookery. 
But I have two reasons for enlarging 
on this happy day; and these two 
would be four at once, if any one 
contradicted them. 

My chief reason is that poor dear 
Bardie first obtained a pure know- 
ledge of her desolate state upon that 
occasion ;—at least so far as we can 
guess what works inside the little 
chips of skulls that we call babyish. 
Everybody had spoiled her so (being 
taken with her lovingness, and real 
newness of going on, and power to 
look into things, together with such 
a turn for play as never can be 
satiated in a world like ours; not to 
mention heaps of things which you 
must see to understand), let me not 
overdo it now, in saying that this 
little dear had taken such good edu- 
cation, through my liberal manage- 
ment, as to long to know a little 
more about herself perhaps. 

This is a very legitimate wish, 
and deserving of more encourage- 
ment than most of us care to give to 
it; because so many of us are not 
the waifs and strays, and salvage 
only, but the dead shipwrecks of 
ourselves ; content with the bottom 
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of the great deep, only if no shallow 
fellows shall come diving down for 
us. 
Having the joy of sun and sea, 
and the gratitude for a most lovely 
dinner, such as none could take from 
me, I happened to lie on my oars 
and think, while all my passengers 
roved on the rock. They were 
astray upon bladder-weed, pop-weed, 
dellusk, oar-weed, ribbons, frills, 
kelp, wrack, or five-tails,—anything 
you like to call them, without fall- 
ing over them. My orders were to 
stand off and on, till the gentry had 
amused themselves. Only I must 
look alive; for the Tuskar rock 
would be two fathoms under water, 
in about four hours, at a mile and 
a half from the nearest land. 

The sunset wanted not so much 
as a glance of sea to answer it, but 
lay hovering quietly, and fading 
beneath the dark brows of the cliffs ; 
which do sometimes glorify, and 
sometimes so discourage it. The 
meaning of the weather and the 


arrangement of the sky and sea, was 
not to make a show for once, but to 
let the sunset gently glide into the 
twilight, and the twilight take its 


time for melting into starlight. 
This I never thus have touched, 
except in our old island, 

There was not a wave to be seen 
or felt, only the glassy heave of the 
tide lifted my boat every now and 
then, or lapped among the wrinkles 
of the rocks, and spread their fringes. 
Not a sound was in the air, and on 
the water nothing, except the little 
tinkling softness of the drops that 
feathered off from my suspended 
oar-blades. Floating round a corner 
thus, I came upon a sight as gently 
sad as sky and sea were. A little 
maid was leaning on a shelf of stone 
with her hair dishevelled as the 
kelp it mingled with. Her plain 
brown hat was cast aside, and her 
clasped hands hid her face, while her 
slender feet hung down, and scarcely 
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cared to paddle in the water that 
embraced them. Now and then a 
quiet sob, in harmony with the 
evening tide, showed that the storm 
of grief was over, but the calm of 
deep sorrow abiding. 

‘“ What is the matter, my pretty 
dear ?” I asked, after landing, and 
coaxing her. “Tell old Davy; 
Captain David will see the whole of 
it put to rights.” 

“Tt cannot be put to yights,” 
she answered, being even now un- 
able to pronounce the 7 aright, 
although it was rather a lisp than 
any clear sound that supplied its 
place; “it never can be put to 
yights; when the other children 
had fathers and mothers, God left 
me outside of them; and the young 
lady says that I must not aspiya ever 
to marry a gentleman. I am only 
fit for Watkin, or Tommy-Toms, or 
nobody! Old Dyo, why did I never 
have a father or a mother ?” 

“My dear, you had plenty of 
both,” I replied; “but they were 
shipwrecked, and so were you. 
Only before the storm came on, 
_ were put into this boat some- 

ow, nobody living can tell how, 
and the boat came safe, though the 
ship was wrecked.” 

“This boat!” she cried, spreading 
out her hands to touch it upon 
either side—for by this time, I had 
shipped her—‘twas it this boat 
saved me.” 

“Yes, you beauty of the world. 
Now tell me what that wicked girl 
had the impudence to say to you.” 

This I need not here set down. 
Enough that it flowed from jealousy, 
jealousy of the lowest order, caused 
by the way in which Lieutenant 
Rodney played with Bardie. This 
of course interfered with the lady’s 
chances of spreading nets for him, 
so that soon she lost her temper, fell 
upon Delushy, and upbraided her 
for being no more than an utterly 
unknown castaway. 
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Ir is a very common error in the 
world, when dealing with persons of 
genius, and especially with poets, to 
swamp the man in the writer, and 
to regard as poet only, an individual 
probably strong in natura] charac- 
teristics, and with a most solid and 
muscular basis of humanity to make 
a pedestal for his genius. With 
such poets as those we have already 
discussed, this idea would be a 
thoroughly false one, for they were 
all most distinguishable men apart 
from their inspired condition, and 
while no numbers were falling from 
their lips. But with our present 
subject the case is different. Shelley 
was a poet.only—an embodied Song 
—scarcely a man atall. He stands 
before us with glittering eyes look- 
ing out from among the shadows,, as 
his friend Trelawney saw him first— 


a wild and wayward figure, more like 
the Faun of the classic imagination, 
or those strange beautiful beings 
who dwelt between earth and hea- 
ven on the heights of Gothic fancy, 
than a mere plodding mortal like 


ourselves. He isa creature whom, 
though his sins were not passed 
over by his contemporaries, we who 
come after can scarcely think of as 
bearing any weight of moral obli- 
gation at all. He has no respon- 
sibilities, no duties, except to be 
happy when he can, and kind, and 
to sing. Instinctively we feel that 
here is the being who ought to be 
Nature’s spoilt child. The sun 
should always shine for him, and 
his own west wind blow, and the 
lark make delicious music. His 
world ought to be that garden in 
which the sensitive plant flourished. 
There should be a river for this fa- 
vourite of earth to float upon in his 


boat under the overhanging trees, in- 
terrupted by nothing worse than here 
and there a fragrant copse of water- 
lilies; or even a delightful mimic 
sea, a sheltered celestial inlet, in 
which he could gently dare and 
safely attain the flowery isles and 
rosy rocks, with ever a safe piece 
of silver strand at their feet to beach 
his fairy vessel. And there should 
be woods deep and soft, breathing 
coolness and balmy rest and soli- 
tude; and blue mountains, such as 
are seen only in heaven and Italy. 
And unseen guardians should wan- 
der about, woodland creatures, with 
penetrating eyes, to charm away all 
mewts and toads, as once they did 
from Titania’s slumbers. To place 
Wordsworth or Burns in such a 
scene would be ludicrous; and the 
puzzled movements of the astonished 
Titan thus surrounded would move 
the world to inextinguishable Jaugh- 
ter; but with Shelley it would be 
natural. Those soft shades would 
caress him like the touch of angels. 
The dreamy quiet, the soft varieties 
of bliss, would heal all his wounds. 
Not heaven nor earth, but this ely- 
sium between the two, would be his 
natural sphere. 

It is one of the triumphs of mo- 
dern civilisation to have placed all 
the world on the same level before 
the law; but this rule, though in- 
evitable in public affairs, is, as 
everybody knows, subject to all 
manner of modifications at the tri- 
bunal of private judgment. There 
are always some people whom, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, we 
judge more leniently than others; 
and some upon whom we find it im- 
possible to put any serious moral 
stigma, though their offences, ac- 
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cording to the letter, have been 
as grievous as those to which in 
others we allot the deepest condem- 
nation. Even in this point, which 
would seem the easiest of all, no 
such thing as equality is possible 
between man and man. And Shel- 
ley is emphatically one of the ex- 
ceptions against whom the most in- 
exorable Rhadamanthus could wield 
‘no sword of justice. As aman, we 
should be compelled to say that he 
discharged very badly all the obli- 
gations of life, and was commend- 
able in none of its relationships. 
He surrounded himself with a 
youthful bravado of infidelity, which 
most likely meant very little. He 
was not particular about truth-tell- 
ing, nor any of those usually neces- 
sary moralities. Such weaknesses 
render a man very objectionable ; 
but they do not affect a Faun one 
way or another, or alter our opinion 
of that beautiful woodland creature ; 
and Shelley was much more a Faun 
than a man. He was sheer poetry 
only half embodied at any time—a 
spirit of an intermediary world—a 
wandering genie—nothing more. 
Such a visionary being, however, 
unless very specially cared for, is 
apt to come into dismal contact with 
the harder entities that fill the world. 
It requires, indeed, even on the part 
of father and mother, an extreme 
clearness of vision to be able to per- 
ceive that it isa Faun they have to 
deal with. Even Love erects itself 
against such a theory—love which 
is not of its nature tolerant but 
rather exacting, demanding excel- 
lence, or something which it can 
believe to be excellence, with a voice 
which is often imperious in its pas- 
sion. And college dons and uni- 
versity officials are still less likely to 
perceive the peculiar mental consti- 
tution of an offending undergraduate. 
Neither would it seem that Shelley 
in his early days had any friend in 
the least capable of understanding 
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his character, or treating his pecu- 
liarities with wisdom. Therefore, 
while he was but a boy, his life got 
astray among all kinds of painful and 
misleading currents, and the boat 
which was fit for nothing greater 
than an encounter with the water- 
lilies, was forced upon many a rock 
and down many a rapid. Nothing 
can be more sad than a premature 
blight upon a life scarcely yet 
emerged from the bud, or capable of 
understanding the miseries which it 
is precociously capable of inflicting 
upon itself. Shelley lived but thirty 
years in this unkindly world. Be- 
fore twenty of them had passed he 
had ruined himself in public estima- 
tion, estranged himself from his re- 
lations, and cut off from before his 
own wayward feet all possibility of 
a worthy career. Sad throughout 
was the fate of the unfortunate poet. 
Had he not been a poet, men in 
general would have made small moan 
over the misfortunes of the young 
fool who wrecked himself thus wil- 
fully and early. As it is, his life 
has been the subject of countless 
comments, attacks, and defences ; 
and as a life, we doubt whether 
there is much to be said for it one 
way or another, We give up, ac- 
cordingly, the vain idea to treat 
Shelley seriously as a man. Poor 
wandering soul! he was, after all, 
little more than a boy when he came 
to a sudden conclusion in those blue 
Mediterranean waves which are salt 
and bitter to some as any Baltic. 
He was a Poet, a Spirit of the race 
of Ariel, and him who invoked 
Sabrina in Milton’s stately verse— 
and it is in this character that we 
will understand him best. 

This exceptional being was born 
in August 1792, on the very edge 
of the great Revolution which did 
all but overturn the world; of a 
family not at all remarkable in any 
way, to which henceforward he was 
a mystery and a trouble unceasing, 
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as any fairy child is likely to be in 
a humdrum modern household. He 
had a sister Elizabeth, who was very 
like him in appearance, and who in 
her early youth dabbled in verse like 
himself; but probably she was no 
changeling, and the resemblance and 
natural attraction between them ap- 
pears to have faded as life went on. 
Of his childhood little or nothing is 
known. He went to school at ten, 
when, being a very delicate-looking 
and lovely child—a curled darling 
fresh from the nursery—he had a 
hard time of it, as is not unusual. 
At fifteen he went to Eton, where 
he became, according to all his bio- 
graphers, the victim of much cruelty, 
rudeness, and persecution on the 
part of his comrades. The Eton of 
the present day has become so peace- 
able, well-bred, and gentlemanly, 
that the story of the tortures inflicted 
upon young Shelley read, to those 
who know the school, like one of 
the feverish dreams of his own over- 
excited imagination. But times 
were ruder in the beginning of the 
century; and though we do not 
know by what rule we are to dis- 
tinguish between the grotesque ad- 
ventures of after-days—in which he 
himself seems to have believed, but 
nobody else—and those stories 
which, there being no evidence either 
for or against them, his biographers 
take for granted—we are content to 
believe that the strange spirit which 
already chafed at all the conditions 
and restrictions of everyday human- 
ity, met with a certain amount of 
trouble from the ordinary flesh and 
blood which surrounded him. Tor 
one thing, with that curious exag- 
geration of personal independence 
which is always to be found in a cer- 
tain number of boys, he set his face 
against the fagging system, which 
probably, like other things, was 
of a ruder and more disagreeable 
character than at present. This, 
which is but an insignificant inci- 
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dent in his career, is a most valuable 
indication of his character. Shelley 
was beyond the reach of those ordi- 
nary motives which make the whole- 
some mass of ordinary boys place 
their necks cheerfully and even with 
a certain pride under this yoke, 
which is of the school’s own making 
—prescribed and sanctioned by that 
truest of republics, and supported 
by the public opinion of its mem- 
bers. To such sentiments, which 
in their way are of an elevated and 
elevating order, and contain the 
germ of one of the highest of 
human principles— voluntary sub- 
ordination to received law —the 
poet was absolutely impervious. He 
was apparently incapable even of 
conceiving what is meant by esprit 
de corps, the pride of corporate and 
public being, and the sway of tradi- 
tion. The whole principle of his life 
was individuality. Notwithstand- 
ing a most generous heart always 
ready to overflow in the wildest 
liberality of charity and almsgiving, 
the higher generosity of obedience 
was altogether out of his reach. He 
is like a restive horse that kicks and 
flings at the very appearance of bit 
and bridle. To give he is willing— 
to submit is impossible to him. He 
is Ariel, but Ariel before gither 
Sycorax or Prospero—the fatal 
witch or the potent magician—had 
bound him. The passion of his life, 
thus developed in its very earliest 
stage is resistance. From that in- 
stinctive struggle against a school- 
boy’s dearest authority, the law and 
custom of his school, which he 
maintained at fifteen, until the time 
when—alas ! not another fifteen years 
full counted—he had to succumb at 
last to an adversary no man can suc- 
cessfully resist, the whole scope both 
of his life and doctrine is vehement 
opposition—resistance—it does not 
much matter to what,—to God, to 
man, to law, to authority—whatso- 
ever and whosoever opposed him. 
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Perhaps it is, more almost than its 
fine poetry, the extraordinary life 
of this principle, the very essence of 
his being, which makes his crown- 
ing poem, ‘ Prometheus,” stand 
out a great and terrible picture 
against the pale heavens and the 
shuddering earth. This was the 
highest conception he could reach 
of human superiority. How far 
it might be the fault of his age 
we cannot tell—or how far it was 
peculiar to his wild and lawless 
spirit ; but it is clear that this great 
yet inevitably inferior ideal took 
possession of him. He saw no 
beauty in that loftier and more 
splendid faculty of submission which 
is the theory of Christianity ; a har- 
monious movement in concert with 
al] the music of the spheres, with the 
will of Heaven, and the courtesies 
and primitive sympathies of earth, 
was a thing at which his Faun-eyes 
glittered wildly, blank with incom- 
prehension. But those eyes glowed 
with terrible and wonderful vision 
when the old fable of the resisting 
Titan, indomitable, unconquerable, 
wakened their depths. This he un- 
derstood and felt to the very depths 
of his ghostly nature. Resistance! 
it was his ideal of all lofty character, 
and the principle of his life. 

We have not space to linger upon 
all the wild tradition of his school- 
boy life, opposed as it was to every- 
thing that could be called authority. 
He was fond of Greek and Latin, and 
would have gladly studied them by 
his own will; but the fact that it 
was the will of the masters that he 
should learn, set him astray at once. 
He “would not submit to the tram- 
mels of the gradus.” “Shelley never 
would obey ;” and in pure perverse- 
ness it would seem, because such 
learning was discouraged, he took to 
studying chemistry and electricity 
instead. These scientific studies 
were prosecuted under the care of a 
Dr. Lind in Windsor, who is report- 
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ed to have amused himself and 
the -boy by engaging in bouts of 
cursing, the King and Shelley’s 
father being the special objects of 
these extraordinary anathemas. But 
this is the mythological period of the 
poet’s life, and there seems always 
to have been ground for hoping that 
such wild stories, when told only by 
himself, might be mere imaginations. 
Perhaps the other eccentricities of 
the time—his sallying forth at mid- 
night to call up the devil, his burn- 
ing of trees, and similar cantrips— 
were but imaginations too. Several 
years later, when he already called 
himself a man, he informed Godwin 
in a letter that he had been twice 
expelled from Eton; but for this 
statement there does not seem the 
slightest foundation. According to 
all likelihood, he left his school 
much as other boys do whose car- 
eer there has not been brilliant. He 
had a quantity of books given him 
on leaving by his schoolfellows, 
which some of his biographers take 
as a mark of their attachment to 
him—a point as to which old Eton 
men, knowing the habit of the place, 
will be less certain. He went to 
Oxford in the year 1810, before 
which period he had composed and 
published two volumes of what we 
are assured were extremely foolish 
novels. In Oxford, however, he 
emerges out of the mythological 
period in which we can be certain 
of nothing; and here a prophet and 
interpreter of Shelley appears to 
lend us his solid and consequential 
aid. Mr Jefferson Hogg, who was 
the poet’s chief and most intimate 
friend during his brief career at 
the University, is as strange a 
biographer as such an _ eccentric 
and wayward soul could well have. 
His jaunty patronage of his young 
hero, his mingled sense of Shelley’s 
superiority to everybody and _ his 
own superiority to Shelley, and his 
delightful confidence that in his 
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own person he is equally interest- 
ing to the world, is full of the frank- 
est naiveté; but we believe this book 
has been acceptedas in the main a true 
record founded upon personal know- 
ledge. Shelley was eighteen at the 
time when he thus suddenly, as 
it were, bounds upon the scene, a 
slim lad with brilliant eyes, stoop- 
ing shoulders, a voice like a peacock, 
and the most wonderful “ways” 
that ever young collegian had. Mr. 
Hogg saw him first at dinner in 
the hall of University College, a 
freshman newly arrived—and, begin- 
ning to talk to him, became so ab- 
sorbed that everybody was gone from 
the hall, and the college servants 
had come to clear the table, before the 
two young men came to themselves. 
Oddly enough, the discussion which 
so entranced them was upon the 
relative merits of German and Ita- 
lian poetry—a discussion which was 
characteristically and summarily 
concluded, when the young disput- 
ants had retired to Hogg’s rooms, 
by the mutual admission that neither 
knew anything of the literature he 
had so hotly defended ! 

The connection thus formed grew 
into the most intense friendship, and 
never was there wilder and stranger 
sprite out of fairy land than the extra- 
ordinary being whom this shrewd 
Yorkshireman, as unlike himself as 
possible, grew to adore and patron- 
ise. Shelley had brought his scien- 
tific tools with him, and lived sur- 
rounded by batteries and crucibles, 
with holes burnt in his carpet, and 
diabolical odours breathing through 
his apartments. He lived chiefly 
on bread, taking his meals in the 
streets from the loaf which he 
brought on his way, and tore to 
pieces as he walked and talked. 
He took very long walks with a 
pair of duelling pistols in his pocket, 
stopping now and then to refresh him- 
self by firing at some mark he had set 
up: he lingered hours over ponds by 
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the roadside, throwing stones into 
them, or floating paper-boats, which 
he made by the score—an enthralling 
delight, from which it was scarcely 
possible to withdraw him. When 
in his rooms, and engaged in the 
most earnest conversation, he would 
suddenly stop, stretch himself 
“‘upon the rug before a large fire 
like a cat,” and go to sleep there 
for two hours, with “his little round 
head exposed to such a fierce heat 
that I used to wonder how he was 
able to bear it.” While the Poet- 
Faun took this sudden refreshment, 
his mortal friend sat and read, 
sometimes trying to shelter the head 
of the sleeper from the fire, and no 
doubt many a time pondering over 
him with that wondering conscious- 
ness of incongruity which everybody 
who knew Shelley seems to have 
vaguely felt, though it did not affect 
their love for him, or their interest 
in his fitful ways. Was there ever 
a more distinct embodiment of the 
sylvan half-human nature of pagan 
fancy, with all its wild freedom 
squeezed into the mere human mould 
which could not contain it? And a 
certain pain and disquiet, such as 
might well belong to a strange spirit 
wandered out of its sphere, and 
straying with “blank misgiving” 
among “ worlds not realised,” breathes 
through the whole story. The 
Faun of Mr. Hawthorne’s weird ro- 
mance is not half so true or striking 
as this real impersonation; for this 
strange being was gentle as well as 
wild—tender, affectionate, and car- 
essing, as well as lawless and insub- 
ordinate; docile, and yet untam- 
able; a confiding child and unbe- 
lieving rebel all in one. Amid the 
ordinary trite records of human 
proceedings, an apparition at once so 
touching and so bizarre comes like 
some gust of wailing wind through 
the serenity of the common day. 
He stirs strange depths of feeling 
in all across whose path he passes 
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swift and sudden. He opens up 
a new and weird world, where 
nothing is known or definite, but 
ali vague, shadowy, wistful. Ad- 
miration and pity and wonder 
surround him; the outside world 
denounces and vituperates, taking 
him in its ignorance for a man like 
others; but the inner circle of 
spectators, who know him, do not 
know what to say or think. To 
them it is impossible to blame; they 
are bafiled, without being aware how 
itis, by the sweet serenity and purity, 
in a way, of this creature, who has 
no conscience or even conscious- 
ness of ordinary human moralities. 
This is evidently the mental posi- 
tion of all who knew him best and 
loved him most. They form a little 
circle round the spot in which he 
plays his pranks; their minds are 
always full of wonder, mixed with 
a little affectionate fear, as to what 
he may do or say next. Indul- 
gently and tenderly they listen to 
the extraordinary adventures of 


which, olazing with earnestness and 
self-belief, he tells them—and smile 
at each other, and ask furtively 
what confirmation there is for these 


marvels. Generally the conclusion 
is that no confirmation exists at all, 
and that the story is a simple fable. 
But not for any earthly induce- 
ments, scarcely for his life, would 
one of those faithful friends allow 
that Sh@ley lied. Not so—for 
Ariel cannot lic. To that sweet 
sprite his imaginations are as real as 
facts are to us. We do not know 
a more remarkable instance of this 
curious devotion and indulgence, 
than that which has led Mr. Hogg, 
himself no genius, but a somewhat 
cynical man of the world, to give 
the following explanation of Shel- 
ley’s romancing :— 


“He was altogether incapable of 
rendering an account of any transac- 
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tion whatsoever according to the strict 
and precise truth, and the bare, naked 
realities of actual life; not through an 
addiction to falsehood, which he cor- 
dially detested, but because he was the 
creature, the unsuspecting and unre- 
sisting victim, of his irresistible ima- 
gination. 

‘‘Had he written to ten different 
individuals the history of some _pro- 
ceeding in which he was himself a 
party and an eyewitness, each of his 
ten reports would have varied from 
the rest in essential and important cir- 
cumstances. The relation given on 
the morrow would be unlike that of 
the day, as the latter would contradict 
the tale of yesterday. Take some ex- 
amples. He writes :— 

‘**T was informed at Oxford that in 
case I denied the publication, no more 
would be said. I refused, and was ex- 
pelled.’ 

‘“*This is ineorect; no such offer was 
made, no such information was given; 
but, musing on the affair as he was 
wont, he dreamed that this proposal 
had been declined by him; and thus he 
had the gratification of believing that 
he was more of a martyr than he really 
was. Again he writes thus :— 

‘““* At the period to which I allude, 
I was at Eton. No sooner had I formed 
the principles which I now profess, 
than I was anxious to disseminate their 
benefits. This was done without the 
slightest caution. I was twice expelied, 
but recalled by the interference of my 
father.’ 

“All this is purely imaginary; he 
never published anything controversial 
at Eton; he was never expelled—not 
twice, not once. His poetic tempera- 
ment was overcome by the grandeur 
and awfulness of the occasion, when he 
took up his pen to address the author 
of ‘Caleb Williams,’ so that the auspi- 
cious Apollo, to relieve and support 
his favourite son, shed over his head 
a benign vision. He saw himself at 
his Dame’s, with ‘ Political Justice,’ 
which he had lately borrowed from Dr. 
Lind, open before him. He had read 
a few pages, and had formed his princi- 
ples ina moment; he was tnrown into 
a rapture by the truisms, mares’ nests, 
and paradoxes which he had met with. 

‘“‘“He sees himself ‘in the printing- 
loft of ‘J. Pote, bibliopola et typo- 
raphus,’ amongst Eton grammars and 
Ston schoolbooks, republishing with 
the rapidity of a dream, and ‘ without 
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the slightest caution,’ Godwin’s heavy 
and unsaleable volumes. He sees him- 
self before the Dons, convened and ex- 
pelled; and, lastly, he beholds the 
honourable member for Shoreham, 
weeping on his knees, like Priam at 
the feet of Achilles, and imploring the 
less inexorable Dr. Keate. 

““All this, being poetically true, he 
firmly and loyaJjly believes, and com- 
municates, as being true in act, fact, 
and deed, to his venerable correspon- 
dent.”’ 


The student life which these two 
most dissimilar friends shared lasted 
only for about eighteen months. 
During this time they were insepar- 
able, their vacations only bringing 
about a new kind of intercourse in 
the shape of letters. Shelley seems 
to have taken a fancy—more like the 
fancy of a girl than a young man—to 
bring together his friend and his 
favourite sister Elizabeth—a project 
which, however, came to nothing. 
His letters are full of plans to invite 
Hogg to Field Place; full of confi- 
dences regarding Shelley’s own brief 
and hot boy-love for his cousin 
Harriet, and full of the excellences 
and graces of Elizabeth. These 
letters contain many expressions of 
melancholy ; but it seems very un- 
likely that these meant more than 
youth’s fantastic plaints over its own 
unhappiness—deepened in this case 
by a wildly visionary nature, never 
at home on earth—generally do. 
This period, however, was very sum- 
marily and painfully brought to an 
end. Shelley, who had all the tricks 
of his spiritual prototypes, and was 
never happier than in setting trains 
of visionary mischief, had acquired, 
as early as his Eton days, a habit of 
writing to people whom he knew 
only by name, on pretence of asking 
information, but really to lead his 
unconscious correspondents into ar- 
gument, and confute them with eld- 
ritch skill and cleverness. One in- 
furiated chemist, treated in this 
way, threatened, it is said, to write 
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to his elfish opponent’s tutor, and 
have him whipped: a style of argu- 
ment which has always been accept- 
able to the losing side. The same 
curious system of mischief occupied 
the young student at Oxford. In- 
stead, however, of the innocent and 
stupid hoax which gives a pleasure 
of which he is soon deeply ashamed, 
to many a youth of eighteen, there 
was a certain diabolical fun in the 
pranks of this wild Ariel in cap and 
gown. His new mode of proceed- 
ing was as follows :— 


‘* When he came to Oxford, he retained 
and extended his former practice with- 
out quitting the convenient disguise of 
an assumed name. His object in print- 
ing the short abstract of some of the 
doctrines of Hume was to facilitate his 
epistolary disquisitions. It was a small 
pill, but it worked powerfully: the 
mode of operation was this:—He en- 
closed a copy in a letter, and sent it 
by the post, stating, with modesty and 
simplicity, that he had met accidentally 
with that little tract, which appeared 
unhappily to be quite unanswerable. 
Unless the fish was too sluggish to take 
the bait, an answer of refutation was 
forwarded to an appointed address in 
London, and then in a vigorous reply 
he would fall upon the unwary disput- 
ant, and break his bones. The strenu- 
ous attack sometimes provoked a re- 
joinder more carefully prepared, and 
an animated and protracted debate en- 
sued. The party cited, having put in 
his answer, was fairly in court, and he 
might get out of it as he could. The 
chief difficulty seemed to be to induce 
the party addressed to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction and to plead; and this, 
Shelley supposed, would be removed 
by sending, in the first instance, a 
printed syllabus instead of written ar- 
guments.” 


This pamphlet was inscribed with 
the mystic letters Q. E. D., and was 
sent about the world right and left, 
raising “rich crops of controversy.” 
It was not intended, Mr. Hogg tells 
us, for the general reader, but only for 
the metaphysician ; and “as it was 
shorter, so was it plainer, and per- 
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haps, in order to provoke discussion, 
a little bolder, than Hume’s Essays.” 
Its title perhaps was still bolder 
than its scope. It was called ‘ The 
Necessity of Atheism.’ Mr. Rossetti, 
the last and perhaps most entirely 
enthusiastic of all Shelley’s biogra- 
phers, thinks it for the dignity of 
his hero to give this proceeding the 
gravest character, and to accept it 
as areal and absolute profession of 
the poet’s faith. ‘ We shall do 
well to understand once for all,” 
says this champion, with curious 
grandiloquence, ‘* that Percy Shelley 
had as good a right to form and ex- 
pound his opinions on theology as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
to his.” This is a somewhat appal- 
ling assertion, especially for those 
unlucky wights who are charged 
with the care of heroes of nineteen : 
but perhaps if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took to expounding his 
theology in the shape of anonymous 
pamphlets, we might be better able 
to judge of his rights in the com- 
parison. Mr. Hogg tells us that his 
young friend argued “ through the 
love of argument, and because he 
found a noble joy in the fierce shocks 
of contending minds.” But the 
authorities about him did not sym- 
pathise in this noble joy; and on 
Ladyday, in the year 1811, Shelley 
being then about eighteen and a half, 
he was suddenly summoned before 
the master of his college. There he 
was asked abruptly whether he was 
the author of the pamphlet, a copy of 
which was shown to him ; and on his 
refusal to reply, was immediately ex- 
pelled. His friend Hogg, who ven- 
tured to remonstrate, had the same 
summary sentence of banishment pro- 
nounced upon him ; and next morn- 
ing both lads, in such a state of ex- 
citement, and with such a sense of 
wrong, as must have been delightful 
to them amid all its bitterness, left 
the University. Hogg intimates, in 
the calmness of after-reflection, that 
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he thinks they might have been al- 
lowed delay had they condescended 
to ask it ; and that the reputation of 
the college having been saved by 
such an appearance of sharp action, 
they might have been tacitly allowed 
to remain the ordinary time. But 
the young blood was up, even of the 
steadier student, and they rushed 
up to London together, blazing with 
their consciousness of wrong. 

This was the origin of Shelley’s 
quarrels with his family. Perhaps 
his college was to blame for the preci- 
pitate and arbitrary manner in which 
this violent step was taken; but it 
is difficult to see how the authorities 
could have winked at such a produc- 
tion as the ‘ Necessity of Atheism,’ 
or the anonymous combats of its 
compiler. One of Shelley’s bio- 
graphers tells us that Hogg’s father 
never forgave, and went to his grave 
without ever again seeing, his son ; 
but Mr. Shelley, much-abused man, 
was not so hard upon the greater 
culprit. He did see his prodigal, 
and some vague negotiations arose 
between them which it is difficult 
to make out, at least from Shelley’s 
account, though the father is very 
simple and very precise in his de- 
mands, according to a letter in his 
odd and complicated style, which is 
given in Mr. Hogg’s book; where 
all he asks is that his son would 
return home, give up communica- 
tion with his friend Hogg, and place 
himself under the care of a tutor 
selected by his father. These terms, 
however, were utterly unacceptable 
to the rebellious spirit to which they 
were addressed ; and while Hogg, 
more dutiful, returned to his native 
county to study in York the humble 
but honourable trade of convey- 
ancing, Shelley remained in London 
in Poland Street, not an attractive 
region, in lodgings which he had 
been attracted to by the paper with 
which the walls were covered, and 
which was printed in imitation of 
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a trellis overgrown with grapes! 
Here and elsewhere in London he 
remained, with occasional visits t, 
his home in the country, and the 
houses of other relatives, till the end 
of August, when the scenes sud- 
denly shifted, and a new chapter 
began in his career. 

It is not easy to know how the 
boy-poet lived during this interval. 
Mr. Rossetti tells us it was on the 
little savings of his sisters, which 
they sent to him by means of one 
of their schoolfellows, Harriet West- 
brook, a beautiful girl of sixteen. 
Whether this was so or not—and 
the fact that Shelley himself posi- 
tively informed Hogg in May: “I 
have come to terms with my father. 
I call them very good ones. I am 
to possess £200 per annum,” makes 
it unlikely—yet it is certain that 
Harriet was at school with Shel- 
ley’s sisters, though of much in- 
ferior condition, her father being 
the keeper of a tavern — and 


that he became acquainted with 


her through their means. The 
philosopher of nineteen had a 
great many conversations upon pro- 
found and interesting subjects with 
the open-minded and _ lovely-faced 
listener of sixteen, who, for her part, 
was very sick of being at school, and 
of all the restraints which generally 
limit the independence of the Brit- 
ish subject at that age. No doubt 
she learned a great deal from Shel- 
ley, who informs his friend on one 
occasion that ‘Miss Westbrook is 
reading Voltaire’s ‘ Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique,’”’ perhaps not quite the 
kind of literature most appropriate 
in the circumstances. A little later 
he reproves Hogg gravely for the 
vulgar nonsense of supposing him 
to be in love with Harriet; but in 
his very next letter announces to 
him, that in consequence of the 
brutal tyranny of Harriet’s father, 
“who has persecuted her in the 
most horrible way by endeavouring 
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to compel her to go to school,” “ she 
has thrown herself on my protec- 
tion.” This conclusion, equally 
mad and foolish on the girl’s side, is, 
however, received on the boy’s with 
very highly honourable sentiment. 
He is staggered for the moment, and 
reels under the “flattering distinc- 
tion ;” but whereas he had expressed 
a very unfavourable opinion of mar- 
riage a short time before, he now 
makes up his mind to try and be con- 
verted to it. ‘Marriage, Godwin 
says, is hateful, detestable,” he cries, 
in the beginning of May; “a kind 
of ineffable sickening disgust seizes 
my mind when I think of this most 
despotic, most unrequired fetter 
which prejudice has forged to con- 
fine its energies.’”’ But in August, as 
soon as this startling prospect has 
opened upon him, he writes to his 
friend, “I will hear your arguments 
for matrimonialism ;” and soon after 
declares that the plea of “im- 
practicability, and, what is even 
worse, the disproportionate sacrifice 
which the female is called upon to 
make—these arguments . . . I can- 
not withstand.” It seems to us that 
there is something extremely hon- 
ourable to the lawless youth in this 
sudden conversion. So far from re- 
jecting the principle of marriage in 
order to excuse his own passions, he 
becomes converted to the bond dis- 
tasteful to him, as soon as the re- 
sponsibility of another’s happiness 
is thrown on his astonished shoul- 
ders. Had he, with his avowed prin- 
ciples and ruined character, carried 
off the imprudent girl who threw 
herself on his protection, without 
troubling himself about the results, 
it would have been perfectly natural 
and in character. But there is a 
gleam of nobleness in this sudden 
pause which comes in the midst of 
his excitement—this thought for 
the other who trusts herself to him, 
which is equally fine and unex- 
pected. ‘To our thinking, it is per- 
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haps the finest thing in all Shelley’s 
life. 

He had nowhere expressed any 
love for Harriet before this. He 
had spoken much of her, it is true, 
as a young man does of a girl to 
whom he is being gradually attracted ; 
but, it would seem, was still far from 
having reached anything like pas- 
sion, when the ‘foolish impatient 
young creature thus took matters 
into her own hands. Shelley, how- 
ever, does not appear to have ever 
thought of resisting. With the same 
high honour which we have just re- 
marked upon, it is evident that he held 
himself committed to Harriet as soon 
as she had thus committed herself 
to him—a fact which shows that, 
under all the wildness of his strange 
nature, the soul of a true and 
knightly gentleman existed in him. 
He took her to Edinburgh, and 
married her there, according to his 
friend’s account; and there, for the 
first time since their Oxford adven- 
ture, Hogg saw again his “ incom- 
parable friend.” The incomparable 
friend was nineteen, and his bride 
sixteen. They had as much know- 
ledge of the world between them 
as two babies; and they had, or 
thought they had, two hundred 
a-year, and the displeasure and 
alienation of all their friends. But 
none of these things troubled the 
serenity of these dream-creatures. 
Never was there a picture of more 
absolute yet pretty foolishness. The 
three roamed about together, the 
baby-pair being of another strain 
from those impassioned lovers who 
dislike the presence of a third party ; 
and at home in their lodgings Har- 
riet read aloud the most proper and 
instructive of books, and was ever 
serene, blooming, smiling, neat, and 
imperturbable—one would have said 
the very wife for an excitable and 
half-crazed poet—a warm, placid, 
steady prop for him to lean upon. 
To be sure, Nemesis arrived after a 
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few pleasant weeks, in the shape 
of a grim schoolmistress-like elder 
sister, who kept them all in order. 
But except for this uncomfortable 
alien element, the match would not 
seem at first to have been at all an 
unsuccessful one. Harriet was al- 
ways ready to pack up and be off 
at an hour’s notice. She was ready 
to move into Wales or Ireland or 
Cumberland, wherever novelty and 
Shelley bade her. She was perfectly 
good-tempered and insouciante. She 
gave in to all his disorderly ways, 
and was indeed as easy about meals 
and hours as he was, dispensing 
with the one and forgetting the 
other; and so far the marriage was 
not such an absolute failure as, ac- 
cording to all human laws, it ought 
to have been. 

However, as was natural, it raised 
a new imbroglio, and apparently 
cut off Shelley from all further 
personal intercourse with his family. 
The Shelleys have been wildly vitu- 
perated, as indeed have been all 
who have ventured to lift a hand 
against the poet—a doom which 
even the present writer does not 
hope to escape; but in reality it 
is very evident that their son had 
done everything a son could do to 
offend and wound them. He had 
brought a public stigma on his 
name; he had attempted to fill 
the mind of at least one of his 
sisters with his own wildly scepti- 
cal ideas; and now he had made 
the most glaring mésalliance on the 
very back of his other offences. 
Parental anger had not got time to 
cool when it was thus fanned into 
fiercest blaze again. We are never 
formally told, however, that Shel- 
ley’s two hundred a-year was with- 
drawn from him; and it is certain 
that he managed to live somehow, 
to make continual changes and long 
journeys, amusements which are far 
from being inexpensive, during the 
three years which ensued. And what 
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years these were! Never Pixie of 
the wilds, never Will-o’-the wisp, or 
the mischievous wanderer Puck him- 
self, had a wilder, more fantastic exist- 
ence. The strange trio—for Harriet’s 
sister remained with them—went 
to York for a few weeks, to be near 
Hogg, then plunged suddenly off 
into Cumberland, to Keswick, where 
they made friends with Southey, 
and where Shelley commenced the 
correspondence with William God- 
win, which was to influence so 
much his future life. In three 
months’ time the eccentric party 
were off again from this seclusion, 
and this time, of all places in the 
world, it was Dublin they went to; 
and their object (of all objects in 
the world): was “to forward as 
much as we can Catholic Emanci- 
pation”! In pursuance of this, 


when he arrived in Dublin, Shelley 
published a pamphlet, ‘An Address 
to the Irish People,’ and also pro- 
posals for an association of philan- 
thropists to regenerate the nation by 


intellectual and moral means. The 
first was cheaply printed, and written 
in language ‘“ wilfully vulgarised, 
in order to reduce the remarks it 
contains to the taste and compre- 
hension of the Irish peasantry.” 
Shelley himself is said to have dis- 
tributed this pamphlet from the 
balcony of the house he lived in 
to the passers-by. He also ap- 
peared ‘and spoke at one meeting, 
at least, where O’Connell and other 
notable persons were present. Per- 
haps that astute demagogue was 
not sorry to have the name of the 
son of an English member of Parlia- 
ment in the list of his supporters 
at that early period. However, 
this wild and aimless crusade, un- 
dertaken heaven knows why, and 
ending in nothing, did not last 
long. They went to Ireland in the 
end of February, and by the 25th 
April we find the little family in 
Wales, from whence they took an- 
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other flight to Devonshire, return- 
ing in autumn to Wales again, but 
to a different spot. Their new 
residence was Tanyrallt in Carnar- 
vonshire, and there occurred a mys- 
terious accident, which Shelley either 
dreamt, invented, or really encoun- 
tered, no one can tell which. All 
at once, from out of their soli- 
tude, frantic shrieks from the 
young husband and wife made 
themselves audible to all their 
friends. Some wretch in human 
form had attempted to assassinate 
Shelley! The ball of the assassin’s 
pistol had penetrated the poet’s 
nightgown, and with headlong terror 
the little party fled from the house 
and country, once more plunging 
across the Channel to Ireland. The 
next thing we hear of them is that 
they are mooning about Killarney, 
and enjoying themselves according 
to their fashion, after this astound- 
ing incident. No further inquiries, 
it appears, have thrown any light 
on this bewildering mystification, if 
mystification it was. Mr. Hogg, it 
is evident, did not believe a word 
of it, and smiles at the breathless 
prayer for a little breathing-time 
and twenty pounds, to enable him 
to get over it, which the poet, still 
panting with his flight, makes to 
several of his friends. The whole 
story is tragically ridiculous, though 
it is evident that, whether false or 
true, Shelley believed in it, and 
attributed even some of the fluc- 
tuations of his own health to its 
results. This occurred in the be- 
ginning of March 1813. In April 
they were again in London, where, 
or in its neighbourhood, they con- 
tinued until the next scene in the 
wild drama began. 

It was, however, during this agi- 
tated and troublous period that 
Shelley’s first poem, and that which 
perhaps—so obstinate is human feel- 
ing when once powerfully impressed 
—is most generally known at least 
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by name, ‘Queen Mab,’ was written. 
It seems so vain at this period to 
rediscuss a poem already over-dis- 
cussed, and which is so very un- 
likely either to attract or influence 
the present generation, that we will 
confine ourselves to quoting Mr. 
Rossetti’s verdict on the subject in 
which we substantially agree :— 


“As to the poetical merits of ‘Queen 
Mab,’ I think the ordinary run of 
criticism is at fault. Some writers go 
to the ridiculous excess of speaking of 
it as not only a grand poem, but actu- 
ally the masterpiece of its author; and 
even those who stop far short of this 
expatiate in loose talk about its splen- 
did ideal passages, gorgeous elemental 
imagery, and the like. The fact is that 
*Queen Mab,’ isa juvenile production in 
the fullest sense of the word—as nobody 
knew better than Shelley a few years 
afterwards; and furthermore, unless I 
am much mistaken, the most juvenile 
and -unremarkable section of it is the 
ideal one. The part which has some 
considerable amount of promise, and 
even of positive merit at times, is the 
declamatory part—the passages of flexi- 
ble and sonorous blank verse, in which 
Shelley boils over against kings or 
priests, or the present misery of the 
world of man, and in acclaiming augury 
of an era of regeneration. Those pas- 
sages, with all their obvious literary 
crudities and imperfections, are, in their 
way, of real mark, and not easily to be 
overmatched by other poetic writing of 
that least readable sort, the didactic- 
declamatory.”’ 


There is one thing, however, 
which we may note here, and which 
is everywhere and at all times char- 
acteristic of Shelley: a curious 
twist which his mind seems to have 
taken from the first, like some grow- 
ing thing warped and thwarted by 
a freak of nature. We have al- 
ready remarked upon his deification 
of that secondary mental quality, 
resistance, and absolute incapacity 
to understand the much loftier sen- 
timent of harmony, obedience, and 
subordination—qualities quite in- 
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dispensable to any lofty ideal. 
‘Queen Mab’ reveals another ten- 
dency equally strange. No one, we 
believe, ever has glanced at this au- 
dacious production, without an in- 
voluntary sense of incongruity, a jar 
of something contradictory, which 
at the first moment it is difficult to 
give a reason for. On further exa- 
mination, it will be seen that this 
involuntary jar arises from the extra- 
ordinary choice at once of the name 
and preliminary machinery of the 
poem. The name is already en- 
shrined in the English soul. It is 
that of that tiniest empress,— 


“In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman”’— 


who drives over courtiers’ noses and 
ladies’ lips in her fairy chariot, dain- 
tiest and most fanciful of equipages. 
This tricksome sprite is the appari- 
tion that presents herself before us 
even now, despite of Shelley, when 
we read the name. We think of her 
“‘ waggon-spokes made of long spin- 
ners’ legs,” the hood of her vehicle of 
the wings of grasshoppers, her whip 
of cricket-bone, her team of little ato- 
mies, innocentest and most fantastic 
ofimaginations. Shelley, all-indiffer- 
ent to the foregone fancy, imposes 
the delightful levity of this name 
upon his solemnly didactic fairy who 
is grand as a tragedy queen. Queen 
Mab, thus travestied, comes to the 
side of a sleeping maiden, Janthe, 
lovely and innocent, and carries off 
the soul, released for the moment 
from its beautiful covering. The 
fair spirit and the fairy queen go off 
together in a state chariot of a very 
different form from that original 
one. It is a “pearly and pellucid 
car,” with “celestial coursers,” en- 
dowed with “filmy pennons” and 
“reins of light.” Such in its turgid 
grandeur is the machinery of the 
poem. And where do the voyagers 
go? To investigate the miseries of 
earth, the horrors of tyranny and 
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religion, the falsehood of revelation, 
the cruel fiction of Christianity ! 
Never was a more strange contradic- 
tion to all poetic anticipations and 
all rules of art and nature. It is so 
wildly perverse that the ingenu- 
ous reader can scarcely believe it 
serious. But to the poet the idea 
of such a hideous panorama exhi- 
bited by a fairy to a pure mortal 
maiden has no incongruity in it. 
His mind fails to seize the subtle 
sense of inappropriateness. He is 
unable to escape from the ruling 
tendency of his own spirit into the 
nature of any other. The succession 
of tableaux which, after grave and 
long preparation, Milton permits 
Raphael to show to Adam, is utterly 
exceeded in horror and melancholy 
by the fierce scenes unfolded by 
Mab to Ianthe without any prepara- 
tion or any purpose at all. The 
same curious want of perception 
recurs constantly in all Shelley’s 
works; everything seems to have 
been twisted to him out of natural- 
ness, out of harmony—his sweet 
bells are always jangled. He turns 
to darkness, and mystery, and des- 
pair, and horror wantonly, when 
all the sweeter secrets of nature 
are open to him; and without 
knowing, with the most curious ob- 
tuseness in the midst of his genius, 
unfolds all this horror and misery 
to us by the most unfit interpreters 
—by the intervention of a fairy, nd 
the dreams of a sleeping girl. 

We need not add anything about 
the opinions expressed in this poem. 
It is these only, thanks to the cla- 
mour of many good but foolish peo- 
ple, that have kept this audacious 
piece of juvenile braggadocio afloat. 
The ideal part of ‘Queen Mab’ is 
evidently founded on ‘Thalaba,’ 
which was, it is said, Shelley’s fa- 
vourite poem at this period, and 
would have perished long ago out of 
mortal ken but for the bold atheism 
of its second part and of the notes, 
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which the horror of the many has 
kept a certain life, or rather tradition 
of life, in. Had it not filled hosts 
of people who never read it with 
this visionary fright and hatred, 
‘Queen Mab’ would, we do not 
doubt, have been dead and forgotten 
long ago. 

In June of the year 1814, another 
new personage becomes visible in 
Shelley’s wild story. His friend 
Hogg had gone with him to God- 
win’s shop, and into an inner room, 
where, however, the philosopher 
was not to be found. While the 
poet paced about in impatience, “the 
door was partially and softly opened. 
A thrilling voice called ‘Shelley!’ 
A thrilling voice answered ‘Mary!’ 
and he darted out of the room.” 
This is the first time that the second 
partner of Shelley’s existence be- 
comes apparent to us. In this same 
month were written some verses ad- 
dressed to her, which breathe all the 
troublous passion of a soul perhaps 
still trembling and doubting what 
its next step was to be. That they 
had by this time betrayed their 
mutual love to each other is evi- 
dent. According to Lady Shelley, 
this betrayal occurred in a very 
strange scene, in St. Pancras’ church- 
yard, by the grave of Mary God- 
win’s mother, the famous Mary 
Wolstoncraft, where the two had 
met, whether accidentally or not we 
are not told; but where Shelley, 
‘in burning words, poured out the 
tale of his wild past—how he had 
suffered, how he had been misled, 
and how, if supported by her love, 
he hoped in future years to enrol 
his name with the wise and good 
who had done battle for their 
fellow-men, and been true, through 
all adverse storms, to the cause of 
humanity.” This sentimental non- 
sense, which is very like Mary 
Shelley’s own outpourings, and no 
doubt came from her, is very much 
less calculated to mollify and touch 
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the reader over the story of this 
strange transaction, than are the 
following tremulous verses, in which 
the reflection of a certain struggle 
and effort at self-restraint seems 
evident :— 


‘Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 
On flowers half-dead ; thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly, thy dark eyes threw; 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain. 


We are not happy, sweet ! our state 
Is strange, and full of doubt and fear— 
More need of words that ills abate. 
Reserve or censure come not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest there be 
No solace left for thee or me. 


Gentle and good and mild thou art,’ 
Nor can I live if thou appear 
Aught but thyself, or turn thy heart 
Away from me, or stoop to wear 
The mask of scorn, although it be 
To hide the love thou feel’st for me.” 


This ominous poem indicates with 
sufficient distinctness what was com- 
ing; and about the middle of June 
Shelley left the cottage at Bracknell, 


where he had been living with his 
wife, and which for some time had 
been growing more and more uncon- 
genial to him as a home, and went to 
London. He does not seem ever to 
have seen Harriet again, nor his child, 
the baby Ianthe, who had been born 
a short time before; but whether he 
deserted her cruelly, or separated 
from her politely and amicably, ‘is 
a matter which between them the 
biographers have not yet decided. 
He did part from her, however, ab- 
solutely and for ever, and some six 
weeks after started for the Continent 
with his Mary, and began an alto- 
gether new period of his life. This 
event is treated with such philoso- 
phic calm by everybody concerned 
that it would be a kind of anachron- 
ism to pause and discuss it, as if it 
bore any relations to morals or the 
abstract standard of right and wrong. 
“‘Nought was done in hate, but all 
in honour.” Harriet, ,if abandoned, 
was still thought of with perfect 
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friendliness, it would appear. Poor 
soul! she was not far off the birth of 
her second child! an aggravation of 
her position which no one seems to 
have taken into account; but it is to 
be hoped that the fact that “ Mary 
also continued on amicable terms 
with her,” was some consolation to 
the young mother not yet twenty. 
She went to Bath, to her father, 
while the other pair went off to 
Switzerland. On their return from 
their trip in autumn, Mr. Rossetti 
informs us that Shelley “ consulted 
a legal friend with a view to re- 
introducing Harriet into his house- 
hold as a permanent inmate—it is 
to be presumed, strictly and solely 
as a friend of the connubial pair, 
Mary and himself; and it required 
some little cogency of demonstra- 
tion on the part of the lawyer to 
convince the primeval intellect of 
Shelley ” that this arrangement was 
an impracticable one. But not- 
withstanding these amiable inten- 
tions, the unfortunate young woman 
drowned herself a little more than 
two years after, and there was an 
end of her young life and of one 
portion of the poet’s. It is said he 
was deeply affected by this occur- 
rence; and we must hope it was 
true, though indeed no evidence is 
given from his own hand of any 
sort of penitence or sorrow either in 
prose or verse. 

Shelley’s life thus divides itself 
into two epochs, the reign of Harriet 
and that of Mary; the latter being 
so far as poetry is concerned, much 
the richer of the two. Whether, 
however, this was Mary’s influence, 
or merely the natural development 
of his mind, it would be difficult to 
say. He had scarcely reached man’s 
estate even at the period whan he 
formed this second connection, being 
but twenty-two years old, though 
for so many years he had had no 
guidance but that of his own perverse 
and most wayward will, and no code 
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but that of inclination. The newly- 
united pair went to Switzerland, 
as we have said ; then returned, and 
—in consequence of the favourable 
change in his fortune produced 
by the death of Shelley’s grand- 
father, which made him the imme- 
diate heir of a considerable entailed 
estate—they took a handsome house 
at Bishopgate, near Windsor, on the 
edge of the Great Park and Forest. 
Here they seem to have remained 
more than a year, and here the poem 
of ‘ Alastor’ was written. While 
here they made an excursion on the 
Thames, in which it appears to us 
Shelley showed his usual perversity. 
They went wp the river as far as 
Lechlade, almost as far as a boat 
could go, spending about a fort- 
night in the excursion; and with 
characteristic stubborness _ strug- 
gling all the way against the cur- 
rent, instead of adopting the easier 
expedient generally preferred by 
aquatic persons, of coming down 
and floating with the stream. This, 
however, is a remark by the way; 
and it is more interesting to note a 
auch stronger instance of poetic 
perverseness: which is the total ab- 
sence of any influence either from 
the glorious Windsor woods or the 
Thames in the poem of ‘ Alastor.’ 
There is a voyage—but it is a wild 
voyage, in which a boat unguided 
is driven “ through the white ridges 
of the chaféd sea.” There is a river, 
but it is a “boiling torrent” flowing 
through a cavern, and making its 
way through crags which “closed 
around with black and jagged arms” 
(by the way, the boat in this case 
too continues its course wp the 
stream); and there is a forest, but 
it has not the daylight breadth of 
English woods. From all the sweet 
nature around him he draws nothing, 
or next to nothing. His poet-hero 
roams wildly over the world in 
search of a lost ideal; but that 
world is exclusively a dream world, 
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a wild composition of caves and 
rocks, of icy summits and putrid 
marshes, of tropical woods clothed 
with brilliant flowered parasites, of 
grey precipices and rock-rooted so- 
lemn pines. There is a wild and 
melancholy cadence about the poem, 
and many beautiful lines; but the 
weird strangeness of every detail, 
and the absolute want of human 
features in the vague hero, make it 
hard to hold fast the strain, a pecu- 
liarity common to many of Shelley’s 
works. “In ‘ Alastor,’” says Mr. 
Rossetti, “we at last have the gen- 
uine, the immortal Shelley,” and 
he designates the poem as “ full- 
charged with meaning.” This may 
be; but the meaning is one which 
most readers will strive in vain to 
grasp, and which, for our own part, 
we do not think worth the pains. 
Shelley, however, has _ certainly 
struck here the key-note of that 
melodious flow of word-music which 
is his undoubted possession. 

In 1816 the pair went again to 
Switzerland, and met with Lord 
Byron, in whose constant company 
they seemed to have lived for some 
time. This intercourse had results 
which would have made any other 
pair eschew the noble poet’s society, 
but which do not seem to have affect- 
ed the philosophic Shelleys. The 
story, however, belongs rather to 
Byron’s life than to that of our pre- 
sent subject, whose own misde- 
meanours are enough for him to 
carry. In Switzerland, Mrs. Shelley 
(so-called) produced that extraordi- 
nary romance of ‘Frankenstein,’ 
which affected the mind of the time, 
as it must affect every individual 
reader, like a horrible nightmare. 
They then returned and settled for 
a time in Great Marlow on the 
Themes, and in the year 1818 finally 
left England for Italy. In the in- 
terval occurred Harriet’s death ; the 
marriage which legalised the tie be- 
tween Shelley and Mary; the com- 
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position of the ‘Revolt of Islam,’ 
and the Chancery suit which de- 
prived Shelley of the charge of 
Harriet’s children, and which every 
man and woman who has yet writ- 
ten on the subject has denounced 
with more vehemence and heat, we 
think, than reason. According to 
all that we can glean from the vari- 
ous biographies, Shelley had never 
seen these children of his repudiated 
marriage, and he does not even 
mention them, so far as we are aware, 
with any kind of affection. They 
are mere names as they stand in all 
the multitudinous pages which rhap- 
sodise over the misery of the “ out- 
raged father.” The poor little boy 
had been born after the separation ; 
and the impetuous poet, who had 
not even the patience to wait until 
this infant saw the light before he 
left its mother, cannot certainly be 
supposed to have had any warm pa- 
ternal feeling for the child. And 
we cannot see, the question being 
once raised, how any judge could 
have decided differently. On one 
side was the grandfather Westbrook, 
who had maintained and sheltered 
the hapless babies, and had setiled, 
we are told, £2000 upon them, se- 
curing their livelihood, and who was, 
it is to be supposed, a person of 
ordinary decency and morality; on 
the other, the father who had de- 
serted them while one was still un- 
born, who had taken no notice of 
them up to this moment, who had 
lived for years in what the English 
law frankly calls (an ugly word, 
unpleasant to write) adultery, who 
had entertained from his youth, and 
still ostentatiously professed, senti- 
ments not only contrary to all reli- 
gion, but broadly opposed to every- 
thing which the majority of man- 
kind considers morality. |§ What 
could any Chancellor have done? 
Fortunately or unfortunately, genius 
does not counterbalance morals in 
the eyes of English law; and so far 
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as we can see, genius was Shelley’s 
only claim upon the consideration 
of his country. To say that he did 
what most people think wrong, on 
principle, is, if you will, an excuse 
for himself personally to himself and 
a limited circle of congenial souls; 
but it is no excuse, rather an aggra- 
vation to mankind, which depends 
for its very existence upon the 
maintenance of moral law. In 
short, it is extremely difficult to per- 
ceive what the ground is for that 
infinite indignation which, from 
Lady Shelley to Mr. Rossetti, every 
biographer of the poet has expressed 
on this subject. Shelley’s only pos- 
sible claim upon his children was 
that lowest right of nature which is 
conferred by the simple fact that he 
was their father ; and the man whose 
latest imagination had been that of 
a pair of lovers, born brother and 
sister, could not be supposed to 
attach much importance to that 
merely accidental circumstance. Had 
they been torn from his affectionate 
arms, taken out of his kindly house, 
even on account of his immorality, 
the complaints of his champions 
would have been reasonable. But 
when it is understood that he never 
saw them, did not know them, and 
had to all appearance expressed no 
interest whatever in them, we con- 
fess we are utterly bewildered to 
know what the commotion is about. 
‘‘ Logical minds, which accept ‘ sav- 
ing faith’ as a principle, are entitled, 
in the ratio of their logicality, to 
accept Lord Eldon’s judgment as 
righteous,” Mr. Rossetti says, with 
asneer. We are quite unable, how- 
ever, to see what: “saving faith” 
has to d» with the subject; nor can 
we treat as anything but extrava- 
gant nonsense the wild talk about 
the “‘monstrous injustice” of this 
decree, the wickedness of the man 
who “robbed” the poet “of his 
offspring,” or the crushing effect of 
this blow upon the young father 
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who never, till this moment, had 
troubled himself in the smallest de- 
gree about his offspring. It seems 
to have been one of his wild fancies 
—gravely recorded in all these books, 
as if the poor child’s illegitimacy 
had not made such a_ proceeding 
absolutely impossible—that Shelley 
feared some similar attempt to tear 
from him his baby son, the first 
child of Mary, and that this most 
fantastic and groundless fear hasten- 
ed his final departure for Italy. 
The state of his health is also given 
as a reason for this; and as we have 
no longer the outspoken and candid 
guidance of Mr. Hogg in respect to 
these particulars, we have no right 
to doubt what is said. Hogg is, 
however, very sceptical about Shel- 
ley’s delicacy of health, in the earlier 
portion of his career, and laughs at 
it with his usual somewhat coarse 
and patronising superiority, as a pre- 
tence always at hand to justify any 
new restlessness. This view of the 
subject seems to have been practi- 
cally confirmed by the Italian physi- 
cian Vacca, who recommended Shel- 
ley to give up medical help and to 
live quietly, as the best means of 
keeping himself in health—an ad- 
vice not likely to have been given 
had there been anything of a serious 
character in his ailments. 

However, whether it was _ for 
health, or for fear, or for the love 
of change, the family left Marlow, 
and went finally to Italy. The life 
in Marlow forms a pleasant episode 
in their restless existence. We think 
of the poet rowing up to the sweet 
shade of the Bischam woods, and 
allowing his boat to drift down un- 
der those pleasant shadows, among 
the tangled water-lilies, through 
lights and shades which are never 
more delicious than on a river—with 
a softened sentiment. His aspect 
is symbolical, and brings a sym- 
pathetic tenderness, half pity, half 
wondering sadness, into the specta- 
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tator’s eyes. It is no man of inde- 
pendent soul and action upon whom 
we look as he glides in dreamy 
motion along the green and pleasant 
shore. Rather it is the fantastic 
little bark with a light in it, such 
as Hindoo girls send down the 
sacred river to divine their fate by. 
How long will it go on burning, 
that fitful earth-star? How long, 
chance and wind and the gentle 
currents favouring, will it float, till 
the inevitable moment comes, and 
the darkened water quenches its 
fateful glimmer? So does this wild 
soul float on, half-conscious, subject 
to every breath of capricious air 
and every unnoted eddy, with wild 
locks lifted by the breeze, and wild 
eyes that see nothing—eyes full of 
inward contemplation, unmoved by 
the sweet reality of nature round 
him, yet soothed by it, seeing not 
as men see. Probably the dullest 
gentle soul that has floated after 
him over those soft waters has car- 
ried away as much actual impression 
from them as Shelley did. Those 
wealthy murmurous woods, those 
silvery reaches, the sunshiny haze 
of supreme summer, the ripple of 
the soft water gurgling against his 
boat,—none of those enchanted 
sights or sounds find any echo in 
the poet’s verse; but they lulled 
him while he dreamed of other 
things, to him more splendid :— 

‘‘ The homely nurse does all she can 

To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
— the splendour he has known, 


that celestial palace whence he 
came.” 


It is very difficult to take up for 
the purpose of criticism such a poem 


as the ‘Revolt of Islam.’ Its ex- 
treme length, its attenuated thread 
of story, its absence of human char- 
acter, and even its bewildering me- 
lodiousness and beauty of diction, 
confuse the critical faculties. We 
are expected to learn a great deal 
from it; indeed Shelley himself 
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puts it upon a certain solemn foot- 
ing: “Much of what the volume 
contains was written with the same 
feeling, as real, though not so 
prothetic,” he says, “as the com- 
munications of a dying man;” 
but what it is that we are to learn 
it is extremely difficult to say, ex- 
cept that tyranny is hateful, and 
some other broad principles of a 
similar kind. The length of the 
poem, however, and its sweet mono- 
tony of music, baffle the attempts 
of any but a diligent reader. In- 
deed, we should be disposed to say 
that no reader above twenty could 
at the present day give a sufficiently 
long strain of time and attention to 
master this word-sonata—this flood 
of linked sweetness and musical dis- 
cord. The ordinary mass of hu- 
manity, for whom all truly great 
poems are written, will find in this 
one neither meaning nor feeling 
within their reach, though they may 
find many delightful lines and 
sweet cadences. It is as a piece of 
music only, that we feel ourselves 
capable of considering it; and 
music, as we are all aware, is by 
no means obliged to have any 
soul of articulate signification. It 
is amusing and comforting to our- 
selves to find that even Mr. Rosetti 
shares our sense of confusion, and 
gets rid of this work in the fewest 
possible words, with vague and 
grand applauses, which do not mean 
much. We follow his example with 
a certain relief. Henceforward, Shel- 
ley, growing into something like 
maturity, began to perceive that a 
meaning which could be grasped by 
the common mind was an advan- 
tage; and we may at once proceed 
to his two most notable poems, 
without following the rigid course 
ef chronology. 

The ‘ Prometheus” seems to have 
been the first in time, as it is the 
greatest in power. It was written 
in Rome, chiefly in the gigantic 
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ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, in 
that sweet spring of Italy, which is 
the very spring-time of the poets, full 
of inspiration, amid all the wild new 
life of flowery vegetation, and the 
old stubborn grandeur of those un- 
formed yet imperishable relics of 
the past. The scene was one which 
might have suited some old tale of 
Rome herself, in those days when 
she was mistress of the world. But 
Shelley’s genius was not historical, 
and with a growing fascination he 
had been contemplating this vast 
subject, already limned upon his can- 
vas for him by the great artists of 
Greece. It is, as we have already 
said, the very climax and highest point 
of his philosophy—the incarnation 
of heroic resistance, the highest hu- 
man principle of which Shelley had 
any conception. It is impossible to 
deny to this wonderful production 
the title of a great poem. It is 
one of the most vivid pictures ever 
done in words—a ghostly, terrible 
tableau, illumined with pale lights 
which are not of this world, and 
surrounded by a vast colourless 
horizen, against which a few great 
figures rise awful in the majestic 
twilight — Prometheus himself in 
deathless suffering and courage, the 
solemn form of Earth, and the white 
spirits which stand about consoling 
or explaining. The music of his 
verse, which up to this time has been 
his great charm, becomes at once 
secondary when we are brought in 
face of this great spectacle. Hitherto 
we have listened, and sometimes 
found the sweetness cloying, and 
the melody monotonous. But here, 
once, and once only, a gift of an- 
other description evolves itself, and 
the poet draws his curtain prondly 
and bids us see. The first act, 
up to the moment when the 
Earth introduces her choristers to 
console the sufferer, is thoroughly 
fine and noble. The story is too 
wellknown to want re-telling. Pro- 
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metheus bound upon his rock, with 
a vulture gnawing his heart, defies 
the power of the tyrant god Jupiter ; 
and, secure of the arrival of a time 
when his oppressor shall be hurled 
from his throne, waits with awful 
patience, enduring every torture till 
his deliverance comes. Nothing 
could well be more splendid of its 
kind than the opening scene. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Monarch of Gods and Demons, and all Spi- 
rits— 

But One—who throng those bright and roll- 
ing worlds 

Which thou and I alone of living things 

Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this 
earth 

Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom 


ou 

Requitest for knee-worship, prayer, and 
praise, 

And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 

With fear and self-contempt and barren 


hope. 

Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless in 
hate, 

Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy 
scorn, 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain re- 
venge. 

— thousand years of sleep-unsheltered 
ours, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs, 

Till they seemed years, torture and soli- 
tude, 

Scorn and despair,—these are mine em- 


pire: 
More glorious far than that which thou sur- 
veyest 

er Sa unenvied throne, O mighty 
0 

Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 

Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 

Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling moun- 


tain, 
ae hemes dead, unmeasured; without 
1er 


Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 
Ah me, alas! pain, pain ever, for ever! 


No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I en- 
ure. 

I - the Earth, have not the mountains 
elt § 


I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or 
calm, 

Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread be- 
ow, 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me, alas! pain, pain ever, for ever ! 


The crawling glaciers pierce me with the 


spears 
Of their moon-freezing crystals; the bright 
chains 


Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 
— wingéd hound polluting from thy 
ips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 

My one and shapeless sights come wander- 
ng by. 

The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 

Mocking me; and the earthquake-fiends are 
charged 

To wrench the rivets from my quivering 


wounds 
When the rocks split and close again be- 


ind: 

While from their loud abysses howling 
throng 

The genii of the storm, urging the rage 

Of =e and afflict me with keen 
ail. 

And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Whether one breaks the hoar-frost of the 
morn, 

Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 

The leaden-coloured east; for then they 


ead 

The wingless, crawling Hours, one among 
whom— 

As some dark Priest hales the reluctant vic- 
tim— 

Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the 
blood 


From these pale feet, which then might tram- 
ple thee, 

If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 

Disdain! Ah, no! I pity thee. What ruin 

Will hunt thee undefended through the wide 
Heaven ! 

How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with 


terror, 
Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief, 
Not exultation, for I hate no more, 
As then ere misery made me wise. The 
- curse 
Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye 
mountains, 7 
Whose many-voiced echoes, through the 


mis 
Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that 
spell! 

Ye , springs, stagnant with wrinkling 


rost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India! Thou serenest 


Air, 

Through which the sun walks burning with- 
out beams! 

And ye swift whirlwinds, who on poiséd 


wings 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed 
abyss 

As thunder, louder than your own, made 
roc 

The orbéd world! If then my words had 


power, 

Then! am changed so that aught evil 
wis 

Is dead within ; although no memory be 

Of what is hate—let them not lose it now! 

What was that curse? for ye all heard me 
speak. 


This wonderful reverie has an 
exaltation and grandeur in it worthy 
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of the representative of humanity. 
The involuntary cry, ‘‘ Ah me, alas! 
pain ever, for ever!” which bursts 
from his lips by times, as it were 
against his will, gives a reality to 
the suffering and the patience, and 
thrills the reader with that high 
pang of participation which is the 
loftiest form of sympathy. There 
is nothing in this of the pretentious 
and petty flurry of rebellion. The 
Divine Rebel is calm in the great- 
ness of his passion and agony— 
calm, too, in his intense certainty 
of the change which is coming. 
The poet, no doubt would have been 
deeply astonished had he been told 
that this attitude, of which he so 
fully feels the supreme grandeur, 
is the very attitude of that Faith 
against which he rails with so much 
fury. For, potent and subtle as his 
perceptions were, his range of vision 
was very limited, and more warped 


by prejudice than it is easy to ex-’ 


press. But it is this deepening and 
widening of the sphere around him, 
this glimpse of the profounder spir- 
itual emotions, which give power to 
his greatest conception. The fol- 
lowing high colloquy between the 
Earth and her suffering son and re- 
presentative is equally fine. He has 
asked to hear once more his own 
curse, and has been answered from 
the mountains and winds and 
waters that none of them dare re- 
peat those terrible words. 


Toe Eartu. 


I am the Earth, 
Thy mother; she within whose stony veins 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree, 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen 


air, 

Joy ran, as blood within a living frame, 

When thou didst from her bosom, like a 
cloud 

Of glory arise, a spirit of keen joy! 

And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 

Their prostrate brows from the polluting 


ust, 
And our Almighty Tyrant, with fierce dread 
ney 4 pale—until his thunder chained thee 
-here. 
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Then—see those million worlds which burn 
and roll 

Areund us—their inhabitants beheld 

My spheréd light wave in wide Heaven; the 


sea 
bodes" lifted by strange tempests, and new 
re 


From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright 


snow, 

Shook its portentous hair beneath heaven's 
frown ; 

Lightning and inundation vexed the plains ; 

Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless 
toads 

Within voluptuous chambers panting crawl- 


ed ; 

When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, 
and worm, 

es and black blight on herb and 
ree ; 

And in the corn, and vines, and meadow- 


grass, 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds, 
Draining their growth, for my wan breast 


__was dry 

With grief; and the thin air, my breath, was 
stained 

With the contagion of a mother's hate 

breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I 
heard 

Thy ~ ae the which, if thou rememberest 
not, 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 

Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon 
wide air, 

And the inarticulate poate of the dead, 

Preserve, a treasured spell. We meditate 

In secret joy and hope those dreadful words, 

But dare not speak them. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Venerable mother ! 

All else who live and suffer take from thee 

Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and 
happy sounds, 

— though fleeting ; these may not be 
mine. 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me 
not. 


Tue EArt. 


They shall betold. Ere Babylon was dust. 
The Magus Zoroaster, my dear child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there are two worlds of life and 


death : 
One — which thou beholdest; but the 
other 
Ts underneath the grave where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and 


live 

Till death unite them, and they part no 
more ; 

Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous 
shapes. 

There thou art, and dost hang a writhing 
shade, 
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Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains; all the 
d 


ods 

Are ‘there, and all the powers of nameless 
worlds— 

Vast, sceptred phantoms ; heroes, men, and 
beasts ; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom ; 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 

Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall 
utter 

The curse which all remember. Call at wil! 

Thine own ghost, or the ghost of Jupiter, 

Hades or Typhon, or what mightier Gods 

From all-prolific evil, since thy ruin 

Have sprung, and trampled on my prostrate 
sons. 

Ask, and they must reply; so the revenge 

Of the Supreme may sweep through vacant 
shades, 

As rainy wind through the abandoned gate 

Of a fallen palace. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Mother, let not aught 
Of that which may be evil pass again 
My lips, or those of aught resembling me. 
Phantom of Jupiter, arise, appear ! 


We confess that our interest in 
the poem fails when we come to 
Asia and Panthea, and seek out 
Demogorgon on his ebon throne 
with his attendant Hours—just as 
our interest always fails when, after 
the intense strain of a tragedy, we 
are brought back into the more or 
less banal and wearisome ways by 
which everything is to be mended, 
and perpetual joy and content to be 
established in the earth. Neither 
Shelley nor any other poet can give 
interest to those vague glories or to 
the vain phantasmagoria of universal 
happiness, which always bears a fatal 
resemblance toa transformation scene 
in a pantomime. The grandeur of 
the “Prometheus” is concentrated 
in the opening of the poem. Itisa 
great tableau, as we have said, fixed 
against a pale gleaming sky, with 
weird songs breathing about it, and 
a host of shadowy undefined figures 
hovering around, but always the 
great victim in the centre of the 
scene, and the great consoler, patient 
as himself, the old majestic Earth- 
Mother, watching by him. “Ah 
me, alas! pain ever, for ever;” but 
no sinking of heart, no failure of 
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courage, no change in the heroic 
patience and determination to en- 
dure to the end. How out of all 
his choruses and semi-choruses, out 
of his flowery and wordy Revolts 
of Islam, and all the sweet and 
petulant maunderings of his youth, 
Shelley should have dragged him- 
self up to the height of this great 
conception, it is very difficult to tell. 
But that he did reach once to this 
sublime height, and had a glimpse, 
however brief, of something at once 
more profound and more lofty than 
had been hitherto dreamt of in his 
philosophy, is one of his truest titles 
to the great name of poet. 

Of the drama of the “Cenci” we 
are disposed to form a very different 
opinion. We admit, however, that 
we express this with a certain trem- 
bling; for even Mr. Rossetti, in this 
mild age, in a book published only 
a year ago, stigmatises one of 
its unfavourable critics as a “vile 
and loathsome ruffian,” and another 
as a “vomit of creation,” epithets 
which alarm a_ peaceable critic. 
And we are aware that a great num- 
ber of “the best judges” are against 
us. Nevertheless, we cannot alter 
our Opinion. Setting aside the sub- 
ject and actual incident, which, to 
our thinking, are too horrible and 
revolting for the purposes of tragedy, 
it seems to us that the poet fails 
altogether in his conception of his 
Beatrice. What he intends is to 
make her an impersonation of maid- 
enly nobleness, purity, fortitude, 
and strength; such a woman as 
would die sooner than meet dishon- 
our, yet would endure almost all 
things for the fame of her house and 
the safety of those she loves. She 
is one of those whom pollution 
would kill, yet whom love would 
sustain and elevate to the last height 
of sacrifice. All this is expressed 
in the noble and spirited address 
she makes to the astonished com- 
pany assembled to rejoice with him 
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in honour of a great good fortune, to 
whom her horrible father has just 
announced, with much chuckling 
and self-congratulation, the death of 
his two sons. As they are disper- 
sing in horror, Beatrice thus bursts 
forth : 


**T do entreat you, go not, noble guests ; 
What although tyranny and impious hate 
Stand sheltered by a father’s hoary hair ? 
What if *tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
Who tortures them and triumphs? What if 


we, 
The desolate and dead, were his own flesh, 
His children and his wife, whom he is bound 
To loveand shelter? Shall we therefore find 
No refuge in this merciless wide world? 
Oh, think what deep wrongs must have blotted 


out 
First Love, then reverence in a child’s prone 
min 
Till it thus vanquish shame and fear. Oh 
in 
I have borne much, and kissed the sacred 


an 

That crushed us to the earth, and thought its 
stroke 

Was, perhaps, some paternal chastisement ; 

Have excused much ; doubted ; and when no 
doubt 

Remained, have sought by patience, love, and 
tears 

To soften him; and when this could not be, 

I have knelt down, through the long sleep- 
less nights, 

And iifted up to God, the Father ofall, 

Passionate prayers ; and when these were 
not heard 

I have still borne; until I meet you here, 

Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast. 

Given for my brothers’ deaths. Two yet 
remain— 

His wife remains and I—whom, if you save 
not, 

You may soon share such merriment again 

As fathers make over their children’s graves.” 


The girl who ventures to make 
this speech in her pitiless father’s 
presence is strung to a high pitch 
of tragic determination before she 
makes such an appeal, and it is 
possible that the horror of the 
crowning outrage to which she is 
soon after subjected might have 
driven her mad for the moment. 
But even her madness ought to 
have been the madness of strength, 
and not the confused and hopeless 
babbling of weakness. Though the 
fact is continually kept before us 
that her wrong is too hideous to be 
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told, she nevertheless indicates its 
nature with such distinctness to her 
former lover that mistake is scarcely 
possible—which is surely a poor 
reading of the distraught soul. After 
the outrage she consents to her 
father’s murder, and even plans its 
circumstances, but rather from a 
desire to escape the future than 
from any tragic consciousness that 
the future had come to an end for 
her. The passionate sense that 
further life is impossible, which 
moved the Lucretia of an older 
story, has no place in this pale 
Beatrice. No solemn priesthood of 
vengeance comes upon the outraged 
woman, as it might have done 
with the noblest effect and truth 
to nature. It may be said, indeed, 
on this point, that Shelley had the 
bonds of historical fact to restrain 
him; but fact and truth are two 
things, and a great dramatic poet 
could not be so bound by the ac- 
tual. The Beatrice of the first act 
would have taken the guilt upon 
herself and saved her family; but 
Shelley’s Beatrice is not equal to 
that great height. In the torture- 
scene her failure is still more appa- 
rent. All that she thinks of is 
escape: whereas any true conception 
of a lofty character so circumstanced 
would make the very thought of 
escape impossible. Every high sen- 
timent requires that such a victim 
should seek and insist upon .that 
death which is her only refuge. 
But Beatrice fights for life and de- 
liverance to the very last. She is 
eloquent and casuistical, and all 
but wins her cause by her appeal 
to the feelings of Camillo, and by 
the still more striking appeal she 
makes to the terrors of the poor 
wretch Marzio the bravo, upon 
whom she imposes her lie with a 
splendid assurance, which is totally 
unlike, our first conception of her 
character. The scene is fine, so far 
as the poetry is concerned. 
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“ Beatrice.—O thou who tremblest on the 
giddy verge 
Of life and death, pause ere thou answer- 
est me; 
So mayst thou answer God with less dis- 


may. 

What evil have we done thee? I, alas! 

Have lived but on this earth a few sad 
years; 

And so my lot was ordered that a father 

First turned the moments of awakening 
life 

To drops each poisoning youth’s sweet 
hope; and then 

Stabbed with one blow my everlasting 
soul, 

And my untainted fame, and even that 


peace 
Which sleeps within the core of the heart's 
heart ; 
an the wound was not mortal; so my 
ate 

Became the only worship I could lift 

To our great Father, who in pity and love 
Armed thee, as thou dost say, to cut him 


off ; 
And thus his wrong becomes my accusa- 
tion ! 
And art thou the accuser? Iftnou hop’st 
Mercy in heaven, show justice upon earth: 
Worse than a bloody hand is a hard heart. 
If thou hast done murders, made thy life’s 


path 

Over the trampled laws of God and man, 

Rush not before thy Judge, and say, ‘My 
Maker, 

I have done this, and more; for there was 
one 

Who was more pure and innocent on earth, 

And, because she endured what never any, 

Guilty or innocent, endured before, 

Because her wrongs could not be told nor 
thought, 

Because thy hand at length did rescue her, 

I = my words killed her and all her 

in.’ 

Think, I adjure thee, what it is to slay 

The reverence living in the minds of men 

Towards our ancient house and stainless 
fame! 

Think what it is to strangle infant Pity, 

Cradled in the belief of guileless looks— 

Till it become acrime to suffer. Think 

What ‘tis to blot with infamy and blood 

All that which shows like innocence, and 


is— 
Hear me, great God!—I swear most inno- 


nt; 
So that the world lose all discrimination 
Between the sly, fierce, wild regard of 


guilt, 
And that which now compels thee to reply 
To what Iask; Am I, or am I not, 
A parricide ? 
Marziv.—Thou art not. 
Judge.— What is this? 
Marzio.--l here declare those whom I 
did accuse 
Are innocent. ‘Tis I alone am guilty. 
Judge —Drag him away to torments; 
let them be 
Subtle and long drawn out, to tear the 
folds 
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Of the heart’s inmost cell. Unbind him 


Till ss 

Marzio.—Torture me as ye will: 

A keener pain has wrung a higher truth 

From ay last breath. She is most inno- 

Seodheunte, not men, glut yourselves 
well with me! 

I = give you that fine piece of na 

To rend and ruin.” 

This special pleader, however false 
and eloquent, is not the ideal Beatrice. 
The callousness with which she 
sacrifices this poor wretch, and com- 
pels him to die with a lie on his 
lips, produces, on the whole, an 
effect totally different from that 
which the poet intended. And his 
failure is of the same character as 
was his success. It is the involun- 
tary, perhaps unconscious, mingling 
of noble moral qualities with the 
immortal resistance of Prometheus 
which makes that figure sublime. 
It is the negation of moral qualli- 
ties which brings Beatrice down 
from all the advantages of her tragic 
position. Her lie is a worse death- 
warrant than any signed by the 
Pope; and we watch her exit from 


‘the world and the stage without 


any emotion, simply because the 
poet has chosen to prefer his old 
bigot-dogma of resistance at all 
hazards and at any cost, to the far 
higher principle of personal truth 
and honour. The failure is great in 
point of art, in our opinion; it is a 
wilful throwing away of a very noble 
tragic opportunity ; and what per- 
haps affects the mind as deeply, 
there seems a certain treachery in it 
to the dead—treason to that piteous 
face, half child, half woman, to 
those pathetic eyes which have wept 
all the tears of which they are capa- 
ble, and gaze at us’ for ever from 
Guido’s canvas with that tearless 
appeal of exhaustion which rends 
the heart. Few faces are so well 
known in the world as that worn, 
sweet, tragic child-countenance of 
Beatrice. It is the poet who has 


2F 
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.done this sad soul the last and 
crowning wrong. 

Space forbids us to discuss in 
detail all Shelley’s important pro- 
ductions. There is not one of them, 
perhaps, in which there is not some- 
thing beautiful to be found; but we 
turn with relief and delight from 
“ Rosalind and Helen,” “ Julian and 
Maddalo,” and other pretentious 
compositions, to those exquisite 
minor poems and scraps of verse 
which are above criticism, alike ex- 
quisite in music and perfect in sen- 
timent. Fortunately, for one per- 
son who reads the “Cenci,” there 
are a thousand to whom ‘The Sky- 
lark”? is a pure and ever-fresh de- 
light; and perhaps the reputation 
of the poet might be more safely, 
sweetly, and purely founded upon so 
much of him as is to be found in 
Mr. Palgrave’s excellent collection, 
‘The Golden Treasury,’ than in all 
the more ambitious volumes that 
bear his name. These lovely verses 
are above censure, and almost beyond 
criticism. They have all the beauty 
of music, with a still loftier intellec- 
tual charm added which is beyond 
the reach of music. The ear and 
the heart are touched alike with a 
soft rapture when it is thus the 
poet sings. All other considerations, 
all thoughts of his philosophies, or 
opinions, or faults, or weaknesses, 
float away from us at the first note of 
that ineffable wild sweetness. ‘ The 
Skylark,” “The Cloud” (which, 
however, is less perfect), a great 
part of “The Sensitive Plant,” the 
“Lines written in Dejection,” those 
among the Euganean Hills, and many 
more—some of which, like the wild- 
flowers and stars, have not even the 
distinction of a name—are the true 
charter of Shelley’s immortality. 
By their means we can track the 
poet's path as we can track the 
course of an unseen brook by the 
greenness around it. These scat- 
tered blossoms map his wandering 
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way, and endear to us, in spite of 
ourselves, the most wayward soul 
that ever carried a minstrel’s harp 
across the world. 

Shelley had great deficiencies. 
His imagination was not of a human 
order, and had little perception of 
the wealth of noble sentiment and 
passion which may dwell in human- 
kind. In this respect his vision 
was most limited. He recognised 
little more in human nature than 
a certain savage capacity for rebel- 
lion, and a wild passion of love— 
love which could be manifested but 
in one way—and does not seem 
to have had any eye for individual 
character, or the subtleties of per- 
sonal difference. His two great 
qualities even are by no means ne- 
cessarily human. The grand type 
of the one—Prometheus—is a demi- 
god; and the utterly unrestrained 
luxuriance of the other seems bet- 
ter adapted for something either 
above or below humanity—the irre- 
sponsible Ariel or the equally irre- 
sponsible four-footed creatures of the 
woods and wilds—than for men 
andwomen. He has not left behind 
him one single conception of human 
character which it is worth the 
world’s while to preserve; neither 
can we find amid his poems any real 
attempt to fathom the mysteries of 
nature, or put meaning into her 
darkness. He has one wild panacea 
for everything, and a vague yet in- 
cendiary creed by which to make 
the impossible actual; but his mind 
lacks even the conditions which 
make insight possible, his power of 
sympathy being restricted by the 
same incapacity which limits his 
understanding. Men are an inar- 
ticulate dull wonder to him. He 
does not comprehend them, nor 
does he wish to comprehend them. 
Nature is more near to his wild 
soul; but even with her it is not 
modest nature bounded by locality 
and reality, but a wild and gorgeous 
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composition of tropical beauties and 
glowing colour and awful desolation 
—the features of many regions 
caught up and blurred together in 
a splendid muddle, like one of Tur- 
ner’s weird pictures. But with all 
these lamentable wants, he has a 
wealth and lavish flow of melody 
which may well bewilder and intoxi- 
cate the reader. Never was poet so 
sweetly garrulous. There seems no 
stint or limit to the torrent of melo- 
dious lines which he is ever ready 
to pour forth, nor any reason why 
the delightsome strain should ever 
come to an end. The most of it is 
pure music, undistracted and un- 
broken by any definite meaning. 
We glide along the starlight flood 
without effort, without note of time 
or progress. Flow on, thou shining 
river, is the only slumbrous senti- 
ment of our admiration. From no- 
thing we float on to nothing, lulled 
by an endless sweetness. This is, 
to our thinking, Shelley’s great and 
chief distinction. Mr. Rossetti, him- 
self a poet, claims for him the posi- 


tion of “the greatest English poet 


since Milton, or possibly since Shake- 
speare,” the “‘ greatest Englishman of 
his time,” and “one of the ultimate 
glories of our race and planet.” We 
are incapable of comprehending 
even the grounds upon which this 
verdict is given. To us Shelley is 
a wandering voice, wildly sweet, with 
powers of utterance perhaps un- 
equalled, certainly unsurpassed—but 
a voice without any message, a love- 
ly thing astray, a messenger perhaps 
dropped into the wrong planet, en- 
dowed with the language and the 
emotions proper to Venus or Jupi- 
ter rather than to the homely Earth. 
Humanity is not in him or with 
him. He has the pity of a warm 
heart for its misery, and wild indig- 
nation for its wrongs, but no com- 
prehension of it, nor sense of its 
many-sided variety. We can never 
divest ourselves of the feeling that 


he looks at it with curious, eager, 
but impotent eyes—how bright yet 
how impotent! from without. He 
with all his strange and thick-com- 
ing fancies and bewildering sweet- 
ness of song, is a spirit of another 
sphere. The flowers he under- 
stands, and the clouds, and the 
“blithe spirit” winging its way, 
singing and soaring, into the blue 
deep; but Man he knows not, and 
has no power to comprehend. 

We need not linger upon the too 
well known conclusion of the poet’s 
career. Probably, had he been per- 
mitted to choose, it was the end 
which would have pleased his fancy 
most; and though, to our own mind, 
a human grave even upon the sea- 
sands, under the sweet Italian sky, 
with that melodious sea marking its 
measured cadence at his feet, and 
incapable of rude intrusion upon the 
poet’s rest, would have been better 
and sweeter than the theatrical folly 
of incremation, and the dark and 
gloomy stone under the old Roman 
walls where his heart of hearts re- 
poses; yet probably Shelley himself 
would have thought otherwise. He 
enjoyed such happiness as was pos- 
sible to him for some years in Italy 
—moving now here, now there, ac- 
cording to his habitual impulse of 
restlessness; and if even his Mary 
could not give him perfect bliss, 
neither could any one else have done 
it in her place. In the soft decaying 
calm of gentle Pisa, in the more 
exciting atmosphere of Rome, in 
noiseless Venice, which he loved, 
and in the brilliant sunshine of 
Naples, he wandered, ever wayward, 
making to himself romances within 
romances of which no one can tell 
whether they were false or true of 
lovelorn ladies following him far 
off, and imprisoned maidens whom 
he cherished with the love of his 
soul. These fancies, whether real 
or imaginary, were enough to cross 
his life with many clouds of deep: 
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dejection and fantastic melancholy. 
But yet this wild spirit, so unearthly 
in its intellectual qualities, and with 
so strange a dream-life woven through 
the web, was to the end open as the 
day to all the charities of tenderness, 
and beloved to the extent of devotion 
by aclosely-clinging circle of friends. 
With some of the most intimate of 
these he settled on the lovely bay of 
Spezzia, a scene as entrancing in its 
real beauty as any that ever could 
have dawned even on a poet’s dream, 
for the scene which was to be his 
last. The boat in which he was lost 
was pronounced a “perfect play- 
thing” by the companion who died 
with ,him—so little do we know 
what is before us. 

Shelley was but entering the real 
maturity of manhood when he died. 
He had not completed his thirtieth 
year. What that maturity might 
have done for him, none can tell. 
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His intellectual progress, however, 
had been so great during the last 
five years of his life, that were such 
a speculation reasonable, we might 
well have looked for an advance at 
once in true manhood and creative 
power which would have turned all 
comment into foolishness. But this 
development was never to come 
on earth. Whether the wandering 
soul has found out now the true 
planet to which he had his celestial 
credentials, and whether, lost on 
earth and wildered with constant 
straying after that destination which 
he could not recover, he has had 
better fortune on the other side of 
the great sea, is a more useless specu- 
lation still. 


“O world! O life! O time! 


On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where [ had stood be- 


fore 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 
No more—oh, never more !” 
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NO. 


Tus is not a propitious moment 
to talk about French manners, for it 
is difficult to disassociate manners 
from character, and French charac- 
ter has not come out successfully 
from the bitter tests to which it has 
been subjected by the events of the 
last eighteen months. But, in con- 
sidering the main features of home 
life in France, manners cannot be 
omitted ; they occupy too important 
a place to allow us to pass them 
over: however delicate, however 
thorny be the task, it cannot be 
avoided. To postpone it would be 
useless; to attempt it now is rash, 
and perhaps even unfair. Still, 
rashness may be faced ; while, with 
care and honesty, it is not impos- 
sible to guard against injustice. We 
may attain the latter end by extend- 
ing our examination of the question 


over the last twenty years, instead. 


of limiting it to actual facts: in that 
way we may reach an average on 
which we can more or less rely, and 
shall, at all events, avoid the ex- 
ceptional arguments which a study 
of purely contemporaneous history 
might provoke. And yet, even then, 
we cannot ignore the fact that, as na- 
tional manners are a result of national 
dispositions, as they are a national 
manifestation of national tendencies 
and thought, they must be re- 
garded with some mistrust and some 
suspicion, if character—the source 
they spring from—should be found 
wanting in times of supreme trial. 
Whatever be our sympathies for 
France, whatever be our admiration 
of the great qualities of its people, 
whatever be our desire to believe 
that certain present aspects of their 
nature are but temporary, we can- 
not force ourselves not to see those 
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aspects; no bandage which friend- 
ship and goodwill can tie before our 
eyes can shut out the glare of their 
shortcomings now ; no effort of affec- 
tion, no allowance for special provo- 
cation, can blind us to the moral 
and political defects which the 
France of 1871 has wilfully exposed 
to the gaze of Europe, and conse- 
quently, in some degree at least, to 
the bearing of those defects on an 
appreciation of its manners. 

It can scarcely be seriously urged 
that manners involve a purely so- 
cial, surface question, and are unaf- 
fected by the deeper principles of 
action which guide nations as a 
whole; even the most frivolous of 
women would hesitate to define 
them as a merely external form; 
consciously or unconsciously they 
would own that the roots of man- 
ners lie far away below the outside 
habits of daily life ; while all seri- 
ous thinkers will acknowledge that 
they are an essential and individual 
property of races, and that they 
serve to indicate the various interior 
dispositions of those races just as 
form and colour constitute the ap- 
parent distinctive marks which char- 
acterise each organic and inorganic 
object round us. It is this great 
truth which renders it so difficult to 
discuss French manners at a mo- 
ment such as this. And this is not 
the only obstacle in the way ; pre- 
judice and comparison with our own 
customs may lead us to one opinion; 
the seeming evidence of what we take 
to be facts and consequences may con- 
duct us to another ; personal prefer- 
ences and attachments may incline 
us towards a third. In such a maze 
of contradictory elements, safety—if 
any there be—lies solely in a strict 
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pursuit of what looks like truth ; 
and even then, with ali the exact- 
ness and all the prudence which it 
is possible to employ, we may get 
radivally wrong in the result. 

One consolation— though it is 
scarcely the right word to employ in 
such a case—is, that the French 
themselves are, just now, as incom- 
petent as we are to determine their 
condition with certainty and preci- 
sion. But we, at all events, have 
the advantage of impartiality. We 
seek no satisfaction in the dissection 
of their ways; we have no pride to 
gratify, no faults to hide, no ex- 
cuses to invoke; the matter has no 
direct influence upon us. We have 
but one object, and that a fair one; 
we want instruction, and we try to 
take it from the French, because 
they offer it to us in a shape which 
we do not find elsewhere. This 
motive may perhaps legitimise the 
rashness which was just now alluded 
to; this end may perhaps excuse 
the effort to analyse French man- 
ners in the midst of the greatest 
crisis to which any modern nation 
has been exposed. It is, however, 
an attempt in which partial failure 
is almost certain, and in the realisa- 
tion of which every assertion and 
every argument must be accom- 
panied by the reservations and the 
restrictions which the nature and 
the position of the subject imperi- 
ously impose. 

And it is the more essential to 
begin by these expressions of hesita- 
tion, because we cannot confine the 
discussion to any particular class of 
manners ; if it be undertaken at all, 
it must touch upon all which is 
most striking in what we see. We 
cannot restrict it to details of social 
intercourse, or to mere forms of cour- 
tesy and of worldly convenances. 
If we did so, we should fall into 
the very error against which we 
have been arguing, and should de- 
prive the subject of nearly all its 
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teaching. The conduct of French 
people in society, or visits, or at 
balls, is but a small part of the 
question ; its real interest lies in the 
nature of their habitual attitude to- 
wards each other in the current 
relationship of life, in the product 
of that attitude on the nation as a 
whole, in the indications which it 
affords of the causes which bring it 
about. The study is perhaps less 
difficult than it at first appears, be- 
cause the French are generally so 
demonstrative that they supply 
ample ground for observation, and 
do not hide away what we are look- 
ing for ; but it is far from easy, and 
can only be approached with the 
avowal that it will be incompleteiy 
made, especially within the limits of 
the few pages of an article. 

The first great feature of French 
manners, the one which strikes new- 
comers most,is incontestably the form 
in which the influence of women is 
exerted. That influence ig by no 
means universal in its action: at 
home it is very powerful, but in 
this generation, it rarely reaches out 
of doors. Woman’s reign is almost 
absolute within the four walls of a 
drawing-room, it is undisputed in 
family direction and in the manage- 
ment of children; but the cases are 
rare indeed where it extends to pub- 
lic questions of any kind. The 
French woman is essentially a wo- 
man; her objects are almost always 
feminine ; she does not seek to go 
beyond her sphere ; she understands 
her mission as one of duty in her 
house and of attraction towards the 
world; she is generally very ignor- 
ant of politics and of all dry subjects, 
and shrinks from any active part in 
their discussion. Of course there 
are exceptions by the thousand, but 
the rule is that she voluntarily ab- 
stains from interference in outside 
topics, whatever be their gravity or 
their importance. She may have 
a vague opinion on such matters 
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picked up from hearing men talk 
round her, but the bent of her 
nature leads her in other ways; 
her tendency is towards things 
which satisfy her as a woman. It 
naturally follows that men do not 
give her what she does not seem to 
want. They consult her on matters 
of mutual interest, they ask for and 
often follow her advice in business; 
but, in nine cases out of ten, no 
husband would allow his wife to tell 
him how to vote at an election, or 
what form of government to support. 
This distinction is infinitely more 
remarkable in France than any 
analagous condition would be in 
England, because of the existence 
there of several rivals to the throne, 
and of the consequent splitting up 
of the entire nation into adherents 
of each pretender. Yet even this 
exceptional position does not induce 
French women to become politicians. 
Some few of them of course are so, 
and fling themselves with ardour in- 
to the cause they have adopted ; 
but, fortunately for the tranquillity 
of their homes, the greater part of 


them have wisdom enough to com- 


prehend that their real functions on 
the earth are of another kind. The 
exceptions are mainly found amongst 
Legitimists, who are small in number 
but resolute in conviction; and Re- 
publicans, who, though fewer still, 
are infinitely more rabid. 

This abdication of interference 
with the destinies of their country, 
this frank abandonment of questions 
which in our present state of civil- 
isation, are everywhere supposed, 
theoretically at all events, to be un- 
der the control of men, enable 
French women to acquire special 
force in the direction of those ele- 
ments of life which pertain essen- 
tially to their sex. As a compensa- 
tion for the restrictions which they 
accept on one side, they receive 
autocratic privileges on the other; 
but they use those privileges gener- 


ously and well, for the greater good 
of their generation. They do not 
attempt to avowedly work out in- 
tellectual or moral ends—their ac- 
knowledged aspirations seldom take 
that form; but they do seek to 
soften and to gild—to govern by 
charm and by attraction—to win 
men to their firesides by the bribe 
of elegance, of gaicty, and refine- 
ment—to tempt them away from 
other tempters by the satisfaction of 
their higher tastes and of their better 
natures. Organised as society is 
now, women can scarcely find a 
more useful part than this to play; 
it lies well within their means of 
action; it is exactly suited to the 
habitual shape of their ambition; it 
is the true 7édle of a wife, a mother, 
and a lady. 

Feeling thoroughly the nature 
and the object of the functions 
which she undertakes, the French- 
woman applies her whole energies 
to their discharge. She knows that 
she is, above All, a civiliser, and she 
employs her utmost vigour, her full 
invention, to attain her end. She 
surrounds herself with every help 
which can contribute to the result 
she seeks; she calls both truth and 
fiction to her aid. Stimulated by 
her vanity, lured on to new attempts 
by the recollection of past successes, 
she insensibly converts her drawing- 
room into a theatre in which she is 
the great actress. And who shall 
blame her? Who shall presume to 
cast the first stone at her? In what 
lies her sin? Let us ask ourselves, 
honestly if we can, what the world 
needs from its women; let us put 
aside our own fancies and our own 
habits for a moment; let us forget 
our prejudices while we try to judge ; 
let us look at this case as the French 
themselves do. And, if there be 
any among us who can go further 
still, let them lift their measurement 
to the highest social use of women, 
and test them by the pleasure they 
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induce. We are not talking of pure 
duties here. Weare not considering 
the abstract side of life; we are 
contemplating only its external as- 
pects for the moment, though pre- 
sently we will try to recognise what 
these aspects hide. No fair observer 
will accuse a French woman simply 
because she pleases; jealousy and 
envy may stoop to such an argument 
as that; but experience leads us to 
acknowledge that that very faculty 
is the most admirable which a wo- 
man can possess. Where the right 
of criticism comes in is in the ex- 
amination of the means by which 
she pleases: there we have our full 
privilege of commentary. Those 
means are open to discussion by all 
Europe, on the one condition that 
we state them truly. And such a 
discussion is particularly in its place 
here; for the manners of a country 
offer no element more important 
than the composition of the measures 
which women employ in order to 
maintain their influerfce and hold 
their ground. 

No one who has any knowledge 
of the form which modern life 
assumes will dispute the fact that, 
in all European countries, men go 
less and less into society, and seek 
their satisfactions more and more 
away from drawing-rooms. This is 
as true of England as it is of France ; 
but French women struggle more 
resolutely than ours do against the 
growing danger. They sce instinct- 
ively that if it goes on developing 
as it has done during the last twenty 
years, there will come, some day, a 
thorough dislocation of the bond 
which, until new temptations rose, 
held women and men together in 
the pursuit of mutual enjoyment. 
With the practical judgment which 
is one of their high merits, many 
of them have set to work to fight 
against outside competition. They 
have not contented themselves with 
lifting up their hands and mourning 
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over the decadence of men: pluck- 
ily, and with a will, they have ac- 
cepted battle, and are carrying it on 
with all the weapons they can forge. 
Let us bear this well in mind during 
our examination of the nature of 
those weapons, and of the uses to 
which they are put: for, in such 
cases, it may not unreasonably be 
urged that the end justifies the 
means. 

The word coquetry expresses in- 
exactly and insufficiently the atti- 
tude of the Frenchwoman at her 
fireside: there is as much of pure 
nature in it as there is of art; and, 
furthermore, the word coquetry needs 
interpretation. To most of us it 
conveys the idea of the direct pur- 
suit of admiration or of love, and of 
the calculated handling of all the 
artifices which may seem to serve 
that object. That is the meaning 
we should find in dictionaries, and 
it is the right one to apply to the 
majority. But to those who have 
tunnelled through the coquetry of 
certain Frenchwomen, and _ have 
closely examined its geology, the 
word becomes susceptible of a far 
higher sense; for it then comes out 
that, in not unfrequent examples, it 
implies the defence of general rights 
and privileges, rather than the de- 
sire of personal successes. It is for 
this, in a considerable degree, that 
many Frenchwomen wilfully attract, 
that they persistently seek to charm. 
For them victory lies in winning 
men away from other allurements, 
in reconstituting what was once 
society, in reasserting the undisputed 
supremacy of their sex as the true 
source of joy. When this is the 
prize of the strife, the coquetry of 
Frenchwomen becomes impersonal ; 
their blandishments are not intend- 
ed to vanquish you for themselves, 
but to drag you to a system which 
they essentially represent, to a the- 
ory of which they are the incar- 
nation. If we admit such a point 
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of view as this—and in many cases 
it is the right one—coquetry be- 
comes a merit, seductive wiles as- 
sume the character of honest combat, 
insidious temptations acquire the 
aspect of justifiable homicide. It is 
not so always: the mass seek simply 
to draw homage to themselves, with- 
out caring one atom about the roy- 
alty of their sex. But for either 
category, especially for the latter, 
the position is surrounded by grave 
dangers. Frenchwomen are too often 
fingering two-edged swords, they are 
too often risking their fluttering 
wings against the flame they fan; 
and even if the heart remains unat- 
tacked, even if duty or pre-exist- 
ing love should cover it with an 
impenetrable breastplate, vanity at 
all events has no defence, and takes 
naturally to itself the glory of every 
triumph gained, even if it be for the 
common cause. These perils are 
manifestly grave, but the conscious- 
ness of their existence sits lightly 
enough on natures which are accus- 
tomed to them. Frenchwomen do 
not admit that, at the best, their 
lives are often passed in narrow 
escapes: they are blinded by long 
habit. In one sense it is as well 
that this should be so, for they could 
not possibly attain the brilliant 
temerity which they exhibit if the 
neighbouring precipice were always 
before their eyes. As for vanity, 
most of them rather like it; they 
take it as a recompense for their 
labour, as a solace for their devotion 
to a cause; they have their own 
approval, and that comforts them. 
The same might be said of other 
women besides the French. 

But where the real femme du 
monde is unrivalled outside France 
is in the admirable dexterity, the 
catlike grace, the consummate in- 
telligence with which she wields 
her arms. Concentrated in her 
‘“‘manners” all the varied elements 
of her coquetry come out. Her 


every bow is critically measured 
according to the person to whom it 
is addressed, and the effect which it 
is intended to produce. From the 
low, slow, sweeping curtsey with, 
which, on a first introduction, she 
salutes a woman of high rank, 
through the long, delicately-gradu- 
ated scale of forms of recognition, 
down to the familiar nod and ex- 
tended hand with which, without 
rising from her sofa-corner, she 
greets her male friends, each move- 
ment implies a thought, each varia- 
tion telegraphs a meaning, each shade 
suggests the nature of the reply 
which she expects. The way in 
which the proffered hand is held 
tells you unmistakably whether you 
ought to respectfully press it or to 
reverently kiss it; the fashion in 
which the head turns towards you 
as you come in, the quantity and 
the quality of the smile, say, as 
distinctly as if it were printed in 
large letters, ‘Tell me Iam charm- 
ing,” or, “I don’t care what you 
think,” or anything between these 
two extremes. The underlying wish 
can be expressed, the secret object 
can be shown, the exact degree of 
permitted intimacy can be indicated 
—all by manner. In their mastery 
of this unfathomable science, French- 
women possess a power which 
scarcely any other than themselves 
can even comprehend. They well 
know the strength it gives them, and 
they mature it with the profoundest 
care. It would, however, be a great 
error to suppose that this power is 
all acquired—that it is nothing but a 
fruit of long-studied, well-developed 
coquetry: the better sort of French- 
woman is born to it, it comes to her 
with her mother’s milk, it is in her 
nature—all she does is to reinforce 
it by the arts and aids which ex- 
perience successively places at her 
disposal. The rapid play of physi- 
ognomy, the trembling of the: eye- 
brows and of the corners of the 
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mouth, the twisting of the shoul- 
ders, the nervous oratory of the 
fingers, the suggestive movements of 
the feet, all these forms of speech— 
for such they are—belong to her by 
‘right of birth; she does but regu- 
late their expression. With such 
infinite and varied language at her 
disposal she is not obliged to open 
her lips to speak: ideas and senti- 
ments and desires pour out of her 
without words; her manner is half 
her eloquence. 

Sut they are not all like this. As 
with most other products they have 
their categories, their classes, their 
degrees. ‘Thus far we have looked 
only at the highest types, at the most 
perfected examples; below them 
stretch away vast areas of decreas- 
ing skill, of lessening charm, ending 
in the bottom strata, with the worst 
form of contrary development. 
Awkwardness, stupidity, and vul- 
garity can be found in France in 
tons: those unattractive attributes 
exist there in lamentable abund- 
ance; but it is a peculiarity of the 
country that they do not necessarily 
depend on rank, or even on educa- 
tion; they appear to be as instinc- 
tive in their victims as are the bril- 
liant properties we have _ been 
roughly sketching in the luckier 
individuals who possess them. Man- 
ner can be to a great extent acquired : 
it may be copied, it may be strug- 
gled for, it may be put on as if it 
were adress; but to be absolutely 
complete in its working out it. must 
be innate in its origin. And yet, 
true as this may be, the French en- 
joy a singular facility, so proper to 
themselves that it may be regarded 
as a monopoly, which enables them 
to partially compensate for indigen- 
ous insufficiency. They have the 
faculty of imitation. 
example which is familiar to us all, 
what can be more striking than the 
manners of the Paris shop-girls as 
awhole? It cannot surely be pre- 
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tended that they are all born with 
the tone they reach. Many of then 
must be so, for we see amongst them 
such admirable types that they can 
only be explained by indwelling 
tendencies and natural dispositions : 
but the greater part of them pick up, 
by nothing but contact and adap- 
tation, the external characteristics 
which generally belong to their 
superiors. Of course they do not 
climb beyond conventionalities of 
mere form—they do not attain to 
the supreme subtleties which are 
found only on the topmost round 
of the high ladder which leads to 
perfection as it is understood in 
France ; but they scramble to an 
altitude which suffices amply to 
enable them to please us; they 
show us what can be done by copy- 
ing, and they seem thereby to prove 
that, amongst their country women, 
absence of reasonably good manners 
should rather be attributed to a per- 
sonal incapacity for appreciating 
them than to any absolute impos- 
sibility of acquiring them. This 
explanation, if it be a right one, 
would lead us to suppose that there 
may almost be a sort of preference 
for vulgarity in certain minds, and 
that its existence is a consequence 
of free election rather than of incu- 
rable deficiencies. However extra- 
vagant such a proposition may look 
at first, there is probably some truth 
in it; for, otherwise, it would be 
difficult to explain how it is that, 
with all the means of improvement 
which are at their disposal, there 
should be so many vulgar women in 
France, and especially, why they 
should carry their vulgarity to the 
prodigious pitch they often reach. 
It is possible that the very exces- 
siveness of their national capacity in 
one direction provokes a violent re- 
coil the other way if that capacity is 
not wisely guided; and that the same 
feline ways, the same ardent de- 
monstrativeness, which aid a French 
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lady to compose her admirable man- 
ner, are distorted into exaggerated 
coarseness in cases where the senti- 
ment of their right uses does not 
exist. This does not tell us, how- 
ever, why that sentiment should be 
absent in some natures and present 
-in others; but as we are not likely 
to be able to find any answer to 
such a question, we had better pru- 
dently leave it, alone; it is beyond 
our ken. 

Between those two extremes lie 
the average women of France. They 
are generally agreeable, sometimes 
rather maniérées and pretentious, 
sometimes very simple and un- 
affected, rarely shy or timid. A 
total self-possession, a calm indiffer- 
ence which looks as if it sprang 
from long experience of the world, 
but which, ordinarily, is produced 
solely by the habit of other people 
which they acquire in childhood, are 
their great features. They goin and 
out of a crowded room, they re- 
ceive a dozen strangers, they talk, 
they laugh, with an appearance of 
unconsciousness which renders it 
difficult to suppose that they are 
coquetting ; and yet a vast number 
of them are acting on a tiny scale, 
though without any special object 
beyond a vague desire to please. 
The necessity of attracting is in the 
Gallic blood: it may be controlled 
by the deep sentiment of one ab- 
sorbing duty; it may be temporarily 
suppressed by other more urgent 
needs; it may be modified in its 
expression by the thousand acci- 
dents of position: but it is at the 
bottom of all Frenchwomen’s hearts, 
though it comes out in so many 
varied forms that it is not always 
easy to recogniseits presence. There 
is something which strangely influ- 
ences men in the idea that almost 
every woman they meet wishes to 
make them like her; there is an un- 
seen flattery in such a thought, but 
its action is none the less real be- 
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cause it is not evident to the eye. 
The woman, often half unconsciously, 
conveys to the man the notion that 
it would be agreeable to her to be 
made love to, partly as a pastime, 
partly as a homage which is due to 
her: the man knows, niveteen times 
out of twenty, that he will be for- 
gotten directly his back is turned, 
and that some one else will take his 
place with identically the same re- 
sult; but that certainty does not 
prevent his doing what is more or 
less expected from him during the 
quarter of an hour he is there. So 
the two go on, for no harm’s sake 
at all, and a week afterwards one 
says that Monsieur X is an agree- 
able man, and the other that Madame 
Z is a charming woman. Within 
limits such as these—and in the 
immense majority of cases this is all 
which happens—the French system 
has great merits: it stimulates grace 
of language, it provokes expression, 
it brings out courtesy and good 
manners, and it offers a powerful 
antidote to the poisons which are 
working on most men’s minds from 
the opposite direction. 

The measures employed to attain 
these ends have been alluded to 
already in general terms; we will 
now try to specify some of them 
more exactly, so as to see as clearly 
as a few examples will permit, how 
French manners are composed. Here, 
however, we must cease to talk of 
women by themselves—we must 
look at men as well, for, though 
their side of the subject is less at- 
tractive, it makes up half the whole. 
And we must descend into certain 
trivial details, into trifling forms 
and habits, otherwise the sketch 
would give outline without shad- 
ing. It may seem useless or absurd 
to gravely state that, at a dinner- 
party, the lady of the house is the 
first to leave the drawing-room and 
heads the procession to the table: 
but even in such a fact as that there 
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is a meaning ;.for it shows that, in 
French eyes, she is on her own 
ground, and therefore merits the 
homage which is due to every 
woman in her right place. The 
husband, on the contrary, comes 
last, because, as a man, his duty is 
to yield precedence to everybody he 
receives. When dinner is finished 
every one returns in the self-same 
order, arm in arm, the mistress and 
her cavalier first; the husband and 
his companion bring up the rear. 
And why do all come back at once 
straight into the drawing-room ? 
Why is there no separation of the 
sexes, no division into male and 
female talk? Because the women 
will not have it; the men obey 
them, not unwillingly, indeed, but 
because they find it pleasanter. In 
many houses, especially in Paris, 
even the excuse of smoking is not 
allowed to divide the guests; cigars 
are lighted in the drawing-room— 
the very women offer matches, so 
determined are they that men shall 
not abandon them. And, after all 
this is right in principle: the ob- 
jection to tobacco is only personal ; 
and whenever its smell is not in- 
supportable to themselves, women 
show sound wisdom in suppressing 
the purely theoretical objection 
that a drawing-room is not a place 
to smoke in. But whatever be the 
concessions which she makes in 
order to fulfil her first duty of 
keeping society together, no French- 
woman who respects herself will 
permit concessions to degenerate 
into liberty. No Frenchman will 
dream of showing less deference 
to the women round him, or of 
less strictly observing forms, be- 
cause he is allowed to smoke in the 
company of diamonds and white 
dresses. In questions of this sort 
the French show remarkable tact. 
Impertinent and entreprenants (there 
is no English word for that) as they 
often are with women that they do 
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not know, they rarely attempt to 
profit by the familiarities which 
the modern system of life permits 
amongst people who meet on a foot- 
ing of recognised equality. On 
both sides there is a sentiment of 
measure and propriety which is not 
often forgotten; the result is, that 
cigars authorise no licence, that 
natural abandon produces no dis- 
respect. The material attitudes of 
the men prove this: there is no 
lolling about, no carelessness of 
position, no neglect of the obser- 
vances which are habitually prac- 
tised in the presence of women. 
And yet there is bat little ceremony 
in our meaning of the word. The 
people do not sit straight, they do 
not forbid themselves to move, 
immobility is not supposed to be 
comme il faut—quite the contrary ; 
there is a perpetual shifting of the 
body, especially of the arms and 
legs—a constant adaptation of 
physical action to the ideas which 
are being expressed—an unceasing 
working of the features. All this 
gives singular animation to French 
society, but it is all regulated by 
the unwritten code which fixes 
“manners.” The absence of self- 
imposed restraint creates a freedom 
of which we have no idea; but the 
presence of courtesies which no one 
would be permitted to neglect, 
maintains a politeness which we 
but rarely attain. Who ever saw 
a wooden Frenchwoman? She may 
sometimes be ungainly, but she is 
always thoroughly alive. Even her 
affectations do not become namby- 
pamby ; the sentiment of vitality is 
all over her, it leaps out in every- 
thing she does; but with all her 
vehemence of movement she never 
forgets that she is a woman, and 
never fails to exact what is due to 
her as a woman. 

There are, however, many details 
of life, or rather of customs, in 
which feminine action is not spe- 
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cially expressed. Such are, for 
instance, amongst others, the an- 
nouncements of deaths and mar- 
riages. In these there is no distinc- 
tion of the sexes. The circulars 
which are sent round to all ac- 
quaintances (newspaper advertise- 
ments are not employed in France 
for such ends as these) contain, in 
one case, the names of the father 
and mother, if they be alive, and 
in the other, those of all relations, to 
the third degree. <A billet de faire 
part, as these documents are called, 
is couched in invariable language, 
whatever be the position of the 
senders. For a marriage it always 
says, in inverted duplicate—“ Mon- 
sieur and Madame A. have the hon- 
our to inform you of the marriage 
of their son, M. Charles A., with 
Mademoiselle Julie B.” And, in 
another sheet — ‘“‘ Monsieur and 
Madame B. have the honour to in- 
form you of the marriage of their 
daughter, Mademoiselle Julie B., 
with M. Charles A.” If you are 
invited to the wedding, the two 
printed notes contain the additional 
sentence—“ and beg you to be pre- 
sent at the nuptial benediction, 
which will be given to them in such 
a church on such a day.” For a 
funeral the shape is different; the 
billet is in thisform: ‘“ You are beg- 
ged to be present at the funeral- 
service and burial of M. N., who 
died on the 9th instant, at the age 
of fifty years, after receiving the 
sacraments of the Church, which 
will take place on the 11th instant, 
in the church of , bis parish, 
at eleven o’clock precisely. From 
M. A., Madame B.,” and so on 
through twenty, thirty, or forty 
names, as the case may be, “his 
father, mother, wife, children, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, cousins, second 
cousins,” and various other forms of 
connection. If it be a notification 
of the death, without an invitation 
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to the ceremony, then the wordirg 
is: “M. A., Madame B.,” and all 
the others, “‘ have the honour to in- 
form you of the painful loss which 
they have sustained in the person 
of M. N., who died on the 11th 
instant,” &c.; ‘their son, husband, 
father, brother,” and so on. Births 
used to be notified in an analogous 
way, but the practice has died out 
during the last thirty years, and no 
notice is now given of the arrival of 
new children. Most people attend 
the weddings to which they are 
convoked ; everybody goes to fune- 
rals; nothing is allowed to stand in 
the way of the latter duty, which is 
considered absolutely sacred, as be- 
ing the last sign of sympathy you 
can offer. This is why French 
funerals present such long proces- 
sions ; why several hundred people 
may often be seen marching bare- 
headed behind a hearse, to church 
or to the cemetery. Itis a touching 


custom, and everybody joins in mo- 
mentarily with its object, by un- 
covering as the coffin passes. 


All 
these. things, however unimportant 
in themselves, are signs not only of 
habit but of feeling. They show 
how much the French associate 
themselves, externally at least, with 
each other’s joys and sorrows; how 
every opportunity of demonstration 
is seized upon and utilised ; how the 
manners of the nation reflect the 
sentiments which guide it, or which, 
at least, are supposed to guide it. 
The organisation of balls, visits, 
and receptions is materially the 
same in France as in other Euro- 
pean countries; the form of invita- 
tions is the same, but answers to 
them are somewhat differently com- 
posed. The formula usually adopt- 
ed in reply to an offered dinner is 
“M. <A. remercie Monsieur et 
Madame B. de leur gracieuse invi- 
tation, et aura Vhonneur de 3’ 
rendre.” And here, lest the little 
detail should pass unobserved, it is 
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necessary to draw attention to the 
fact that A., in speaking of himself, 
writes “M.;” while in mentioning 
B. and his wife he says, ‘“‘ Monsieur 
et Madame,” at full length. This 
distinction is invariably employed 
by men ; it is a necessary courtesy. 
Women, on the contrary, always 
describe themselves as ‘ Madame,” 
without abbreviation. That is a 
woman’s right ; itindicates that her 
sex puts her in a position of supe- 
riority; that she hes to receive 
honours, not to offer them. 

One of the highest merits of the 
French system of manners is, that 
it tacitly lays down the principle 
that all persons meeting in the same 
house know each other without the 
formality of introduction. Any 
man may ask any girl to dance, or 
speak to anybody at a private party. 
This in no way extends to public 
gatherings, where the guarantee of 
supposed equality which results 
from the fact of knowing the same 
host does not exist. But in draw- 
ing-rooms the rule is absolute; 


everybody may talk to everybody. 


This is an intelligent and most 
practical custom: it facilitates con- 
versation; it dispels all awkward- 
ness towards your neighbour; it 
melts cold natures ; it makes it pos- 
sible to pass a pleasant hour in a 
house where you do not know a 
soul; it gives a look of warmth 
and unity to a room. No one is 
obliged to sit gloomily and in silence 
between two repelling strangers. If 
you want to speak you are sure 
of a listener. Of course people 
are often regularly introduced to 
each other by the master or the 
mistress, especially at dinner-par- 
ties; but in those cases the object 
is to put a name upon them, not 
to authorise them to converse; for 
that act no permission is required. 
The French have such a need of 
talk, and, generally, they talk so 
well, that it is easy to understand 
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how this rule grewup; but the 
explanation should not be limited 
to that one cause. Sociableness is 
quite as real a necessity for them as 
chatter is, and the first condition of 
its practice is that all needless bar- 
riers should be suppressed between 
persons of the same society ; so, for 
this reason too, liberty of acquaint- 
ance has been adopted indoors. Its 
effect on manners, strictly so called, 
is to polish them still further; for 
though you have the indisputable 
right to begin a conversation with 
a lady next to you whom you have 
never seen before, you can only do 
so on condition of emplcying all the 
most respectful shades of attitude 
and language: you cannot jump 
into intimacy with her, and can 
only profit by her presence provided 
you show yourself to be well worthy 
of it. Between men these obliga- 
tions are naturally less strict, though 
they continue to exist in a great 
degree, and involve the use of cour- 
teous forms and of much more cere- 
mony than is necessary between 
previous friends. The principle 
which temporarily equalises ail the 
people who are united under the 
same roof has other applications 
besides this one. It is a conse- 
quence of the self-same theory 
which’ obliges men to raise their 
hats when they enter a railway 
carriage, or an omnibus, or a wait- 
ing-room, or a shop, or any covered 
place where they find other people. 
It is the same feeling which leads 
them to bow respectfully to every 
lady they may encounter upon a 
staircase; and if she does not re 
turn the courtesy, you may be sure 
from that single fact she is not a 
Frenchwoman. These acts, and 
others like them, are very civilising ; 
they add much grace to life; they 
induce external consideration and 
respect for others; the style in 
which they are executed gives you 
an instantaneous and generally cor- 
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rect idea of the entire manners of 
the performer. ‘This brings us to 
that infinitely grave question—a 
Frenchman’s bow. 

There are many theories on this 
deep subject ; there have been many 
professors of the noble science of 
salutation ; there are, evenin these 
degenerate days, differences of opin- 
jon as to the exact nature and 
ordination of the movements which 
compose a bow; but the generally 
adopted practice of the best modern 
school is after this wise. When 
you meet a lady that you know, 
you begin, four yards off, by calmly 
raising your outside arm, right or 
left, as the case may be. There must 
be no precipitation in the movement, 
and the arm must be maintained at 
a certain distance from the body, 
with a sort of roundness in its curve 
and motion; that is, it must not 
come up too direct and especially 
not too fast. When the hand ar- 
rives at the level of the hat rim, it 
must seize it lightly, slightly, with 
about half the length of the tingers, 
it must slowly lift the hat, and 
slowly carry it out in air to the 
fullest length of the gradually-ex- 
tended straightened arm; but not 
in front, it must go out sideways, 
horizontally from the chest, and on 
a level with the shoulder; this part 
of the operation must last several 
seconds. Simultaneously the hat 
must be turned over, by a calculated, 
gradual movement, in exact propor- 
tion with the progress of its passage 
through’ the atmosphere, so that, 
starting perpendicularly with the 
crown upwards, it may describe a 
complete semicircle on its road, and 
reach the extreme limit of its dis- 
tance at the precise instant when it 
has become upside down, and the 
lining gazes at the skies. At the 
instant when the hat is lifted from 
the head, the body begins to slightly 
bend, the inflection being so organ- 
ised that the full extent of curving 
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of the spine shall be attained con- 
currently with the greatest distance 
of the hat. A slight respectful 
smile is contemporaneously _per- 
mitted to flicker furtively about 
the corners of the mouth. Then 
the hat comes slowly sweeping back 
again, its inward motion presenting 
the exact inverse ef its outward 
journey ; the back grows straight 
once more, the smile disappears, the 
hat resumes its accustomed place, 
the bow is over, the face grows 
grave, and you, the author of that 
noble act, murmur within yourself, 
“JT think I did that rather well.” 
But, if the lady should stop to 
speak to you (she alone can deter- 
mine whether conversation shall 
take place out of doors), you remain 
bareheaded; the arm is_ slowly 
dropped till the now forgotten hat 
hangs vacantly against the knee ; 
the back continues somewhat bent ; 
and when the talk is over—when, 
with a half-curtsey and an inclina- 
tion of the head, the lady trips 
away—the bending of the body 
becomes profound, the hat starts 
off once more to the full distance 
which the arm can cover, but at a 
rather lower altitude than before, 
it executes a majestic, radiating 
sweep through space, and then goes 
on to the hair, and all is over. 
Written description renders the 
whole process somewhat absurd, 
but the impression is very different 
when the act itself is contemplated. 
Modern manners offer scarcely any 
form of deference so grand, so 
thorough, so striking in its effect, 
as a really well-executed bow, 
English people are rarely able to 
judge it rightly, for their notions 
and practices on the subject take so 
different a form that the French- 
man seems to them to ridiculously 
exaggerate when he superbly waves 
his hat all round him; but, on the 
other hand, the British fashion of 
salute is miserable and contemptible 
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in Gallic eyes, and is, especially, 
utterly inexpressive of the courtesy 
and the homage which men ought 
to manifest towards women. In 
France the very boys know how to 
bow; and though the nation ex- 
hibits every sort of degree of capa- 
city in the matter, from the highest 
to the lowest, the dogma that bow- 
ing is a really important function 
is believed in almost everywhere. 
The children ‘are generally well- 
mannered ; they are seldom rough 
or boisterous ; their almost constant 
contact with their mothers and their 
mother’s friends gives them, from 
their babyhood, a glimmering of the 
sort of voice and attitude which 
ought to be adopted before strangers. 
There are exceptions in any quan- 
tity ; vulgar parents usually make 
vulgar offspring, but the mass of 
boys and girls — particularly the 
latter—are fairly well-behaved, and 
do not show loutishness or stupidity 
when spoken to. One of the great 
causes of the ease with which, as a 


whole, the French act towards each 
other, lies in this early training. A 
boy of ten knows perfectly that if 
his father meets a lady in the street, 
and stops to speak to her, his own 
duty is to take his hat off and to 


stand bareheaded. He knows that 
it would be rude to shake hands 
with anybody, man or woman, with- 
out uncovering; his mother tells 
him, his father sets him the example, 
so it seems quite natural to him; 
he does it simply, without mauvaise 
honte. In the same way he learns 
to be cool and self-collected even if 
anything occurs which draws atten- 
tion to him in a crowd. If he drops 
his book at church and has to leave 
his place to pick it up, he does not 
blush—he sees no reason why he 
should. The girls do not giggle and 
look foolish if their hair comes down 
or their hat falls off; they rearrange 
themselves with perfect calm and 
self -possession, utterly unconscious 
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that any one is looking at them, and 
indifferent if they know it. From 
these early habits they grow up to 
regard all ordinary movements as 
being permissible in public. This is 
why a Frenchwoman takes off her 
bonnet and smooths her hair before 
the glass in a railway waiting-room 
or a restaurant, or regulates her 
skirts, or puts in order her baby’s 
inmost clothes before fifty people. 
In her eyes all such things are so 
natural, so matter of course, that 
she has no kind of motive for making 
any fuss about them; she does them 
just as if she were at home, —and she 
is right. The advantage of being 
educated with views of this sort is 
immense ; the views themselves are 
wise and practical, and their realisa- 
tion has a marked effect on the de- 
velopment of simplicity and natural- 
ness in manners, 

As for the indoor tone of families— 
that is to say, the behaviour of their 
members towards each other—it is 
hardly necessary to say that it varies 
in France as it does everywhere else 
with their social position and with 
the quantity of affection which 
unites them. No law can be laid 
down in such a case, no general 
principle can apply to the infinite 
shades of conduct which exist 
amongst thirty-eight millions of 
people. As a rule, the love of home 
is universal amongst the French, 
and it provokes a good deal of har- 
mony and relative gentleness ; but 
that is all that can be said with 
truth. To pretend that, as an 
entire nation, they exhibit delicacy, 
courtesy, and politeness towards 
each other, in their intimate rela- 
tions, would be an evident and 
needless exaggeration ; but to recog- 
nise that the prevalence of warm 
attachment between persons of the 
same kin induces consideration for 
each other, and consequently softens 
the average of manners, is reason- 
able and just. The French are 
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essentially a loving race; they are 
emotional and demonstrative: it 
would be therefore contrary to the 
probabilities which result from those 
two facts if they were found. to be 
hard and harsh, or even negligent, in 
their home attitude. Their usual 
disposition is to seek to give plea- 
sure, and they manifest the desire, 
wherever it exists, by tenderness of 
form, by exactness of attention, by 
mutual forbearance. There is much 
respect ‘towards parents, much ex- 
pansion towards old friends, much 
sympathy in joy and sorrow. The 
sterling old British theory that the 
French are “superficial” and “so 
insincere,” is utterly false of their 
home life. Even as regards the 
ordinary relations of men and wo- 
men, it would be difficult to show 
that they are less sincere than 
other nations round them; but in- 
doors you see them as they are, 
warm-hearted, affectionate, with all 
their feelings on the surface. So 
far anybody can look on and 
make an opinion for himself; but 


where observation fails in nearly 
all of us is in small detail, in deli- 
cate distinctions, in subtleties which 


often are only recognisable after 
long contact, and, even more, after 
acquiring, by that contact, the power 
of just appreciation. Many of us are 
incapable of judging questions such 
as these, because we do not possess 
the faculty of perception; others, 
more numerous still, need time and 
teaching to enable us “to detect the 
finer shades of meaning which are 
conveyed by manners which are 
new to us. Their language is at 
tirst imperceptible and impalpable: 
by degrees it becomes distinct; a 
habit of it forms itself within us; it 
assumes a more and more attractive 
guise ; until at last, by long experi- 
ence, we grow to like and cordially 
admire what, in the origin, we either 
could not see, or, if we saw it, dis- 
liked and disapproved. It would 
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be folly to attempt to define, by 
verbal description, the thousand 
trifles which compose this element 
of manners: it cannot be passed 
over without allusion, but no attempt 
to deal with it in writing could pos- 
sibly succeed. 

lt is more easy to say that, as a 
rule, the French do not dress reg- 
ularly for dinner as we do; that 
pleasant habit is limited to a very 
few houses. Notwithstanding the 
great and sudden increase of wealth 
during the last twenty years, and 
the consequent large augmentation 
of the class which could dress if it 
chose to do so, the old system re- 
mains in force, little fitted as it is 
to the smart furniture and gilded 
walls of modern rooms. On that 
point we beat the French; but they 
get ahead of us again in their con- 
stant and precise observance of cour- 
teous customs towards acquaintances. 
Every departing visitor is accom- 
panied, if it be a woman, to the 
drawing-room door by the mistress, 
and to the outer door by the master 
or his son; if it be a man, the lady 
of the house does not pursue him, 
but her husband does. No one is 
transferred to the care of servants, 
or abandoned to his own resources 
to find his way out as best he can. 
They offer us a good model, too, in 
deference towards old people, and 
especially in the form in which that 
deference is manifested. Again, 
they are far away our masters in the 
courtesies of language and in the 
infinite dexterity and readiness of 
their compliments. Their esprit is so 
full of @ propos that they are rarely 
baffled by a difficulty; they twist 
out of an uncertain position by a 
well-imagined phrase. This may 
be illustrated by an example. The 
old Duc de Doudeauville (better 
known in Charles X.’s time as 
Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld) was 
a type of the grandes saniéres 
@autrefois. He was a superb speci- 
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men of a gentleman, and was looked 
upon as almost the last representa- 
tive of the great school of man- 
ners which faded away with legiti- 
mate royalty. He was slowly com- 
ing down-stairs one afternoon from 
a visit, when he met a youngster of 
twenty, bounding up, three steps at 
a time, to the drawing-room which 
he had just quitted. Both stopped 
short. The Duke, by right of age, 
stood against the wall; the boy, four 
stairs below him, stood against the 
bannisters. Both bowed low, both 
were bareheaded, neither would pass 
the other. “Je vous en prie, mon- 
sieur,” said the Duke, waving his hat 
towards the first floor. ‘ Jamais, 
Monsieur le Duc,” replied the other. 
So they might have stopped till now 
(this happened in 1855), if, after the 
fifth or sixth invitation from the 
old gentleman, the young one had 
not solved the difficulty by an in- 
spiration. With a smile, and bend- 
ing to his knees, he stepped up, say- 
ing, ‘“‘J’obéis, Monsieur le Duc; 
l’obéissance est le premier devoir de 
la jeunesse.” That is what the 
French call “saving the honour of 
the flag;” but it is not everybody, 
even in France, who would have in- 
vented the solution. This story 
shows how close is the connec- 
tion between manners and §lan- 
guage, and how difficult it is to be 
complete in one without thorough 
command of the other. The best 
manners may be paralysed by want 
of words; there are positions from 
which they alone cannot extricate, 
and which need a ready tongue as 
well as graceful physical forms. This 
element of the subject must, how- 
ever, be considered by itself, at ano- 
ther time ; the influence of language 
is too large a question to be discussed 
incidentally. 

The attitude of Frenchmen to- 
wards each other is a separate sub- 
ject; it presents, on the whole, a 
different character from that assum- 
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ed by the women, or by society in 
its mixed nature. There is a good 
deal of the same varnish, of the 
same veneering, of the same exter- 
nal courtesies, especially between 
slight acquaintances ; but, as the ob- 
ject is not the same, as the desire 
to please does not exist between 
men as it does between the sexes, it 
follows, naturally enough, that there 
is less reality, and consequently 
less sincerity. Here the old accu- 
sation of wilful sham which has 
been so often brought against French 
manners is well founded; for the 
men adopt in their mutual relations 
a series of forms apparently indica- 
tive of respect, of sympathy, of de- 
ference, while no such feelings, or 
anything approaching to them, are 
in their hearts. And though this 
same charge applies, in less degree, 
to other people than the French; 
though some sort of falseness is in- 
evitable in that part of our conduct 
towards each other which we call 
manners ; though, after all, no one 
is deceived by mere seeming signs, 
because every one is well aware that 
they cover no solid substance, these 
signs are so developed in France, 
they occupy so large a place there in 
the outside of life, they constitute 
so striking a feature of the national 
aspect, that the contradiction be- 
tween what they look to be, and 
what we know they are, becomes 
particularly glaring. This contra- 
diction assumes more importance 
still when it is measured by the 
moral results by which it is now 
surrounded. ‘The considerations 
which were indicated at the com- 
mencement of this article assert 
themselves with special force when 
they are applied to men alone. In 
women we are tempted to excuse 
frivolity, and surface pleasantness, 
and the shallowness of ceremony. 
In them those insufficiencies are 
perhaps inherent to the part they 
play ; and, furthermore, they atone 
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largely for them by charm, and by 
the solid service which they render 
in struggling, by every means, to 
hold society together. But for men 
none of these excuses can be in- 
voked. Men represent other ob- 
jects, other duties: men constitute 
the nation, in its public sense; and 
if we find the nation palpably de- 
moralised—not only without princi- 
ples or convictions, but almost with- 
out even opinions—we are justified in 
regarding men, in this question of 
manners, with a suspicion that we 
do not extend to women. If every- 
thing else in France stood on a 
solid basis, if religious faith were 
even general, if political convictions 
existed for other than individual 
purposes, if there were such a feeling 
as mutual respect, if we could per- 
ceive the great moral ties which 
hold a nation together, then it might 
be fairly urged that the sham of 
excessive courtesy between men is 
a valueless conception, and that the 
regular practice of public virtues 
and the recognised community of 


action for great ends take away all 


importance from it. But we see, or 
think we see, that, on the contrary, 
the sham of what we call exagger- 
ated manners is but part of an en- 
tire system of unreality, in which 
professions almost everywhere sup- 
ply the place of acts; in which 
duty, self-sacrifice, and earnestness 
are nearly undiscoverable qualities. 
This is why we are forced to ask 
ourselves, unwillingly enough, if 
there be not absolute harm in what 
we might otherwise regard as only 
an attractive weakness; this is 
why the manners of the men of 
France may possibly deserve to be 
classed amongst their national de- 
fects. 

This, however, is such delicate 
ground, the faculty of appreciating 
its nature and its dangers varies so 
widely with the accidents of position 
and of personal prejudice and ex- 
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perience, that it cannot be approach- 
ed without excessive precautions or 
without reserving for everybody the 
fullest right of difference of view. 
It is but an opinion—one opinion 
—that can be expressed here: that 
opinion may be totally incorrect, but 
circumstances unhappily seem to 
justify it. And yet one shrinks 
from the assertion that a system 
which contains so much that is 
winning and pleasant, so much that 
seems to soften and unite, is really, 
after all, nothing but rottenness, as 
so many other French theories have 
proved themselves to be. If nearly 
everything had not broken down 
during the last two years, it would 
have been easy to defend the osten- 
sible deceits which make up so 
much of our neighbours’ manners. 
Until 1870, the subject was one of 
those of which it may be urged that 
“la forme couvre le fond; but, 
with all goodwill and sympathy, 
that cannot now be said. Ab- 
sence of convictions seems to be so 
essential an element of French char- 
acter to-day, that manners take their 
place with all the rest, and come in 
for their share of the mistrust with 
which we cannot help regarding the 
entire moral condition of the coun- 
try. Viewed in this light, the ques- 
tion loses its special nature—it be- 
comes one of the elements of the 
whole position, and should be meas- 
ured by the same rules as we apply 
to other and graver questions. Where 
all or nearly all, is failure—where 
national action has sunk below the 
standard which we find elsewhere, 
and which, allowing for variations 
of shape and detail, we thought we 
had thus far found in France it- 
self—the manners of the men can- 
not be abstracted from the mass; 
we are forced to take them as one 
of the external signs of an inner 
state, not as the special manifesta- 
tion of pure courtesies. If what 
has been already said about the 
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closeness of the tie between charac- 
ter and manners is really true—and 
it is difficult to see how the argu- 
ment can be disputed—the value of 
manners necessarily falls with that 
of character ; we cease to be able to 
consider manners as a distinct and 
separate subject, depending on it- 
self alone. The women we can put 
aside ; they have their uses and their 
purpose: we can also admit and ap- 
prove the studied deferences which 
the men generally show towards 
women, for it may be taken as the 
evidence of justifiable and even ne- 
cessary or useful homage : it is when 
we look at the men alone that the 
difficulty stands out in all its force. 
When men, after bowing to the 
ground, and employing all the deli- 
cacies of speech and compliment, 
all the flatteries of form, abuse each 
other directly they have parted, 
they can scarcely expect lookers-on 
to regard them or their manners 
with much confidence now that 
their other public doings  par- 
take of the same illogical unrea- 
lity. It is almost refreshing to 
observe—and the fact should be in- 
sisted on as a hopeful sign—that in 
certain cases, simplicity, naturalness, 
and even a shade of roughness, are 
coming into use, as if the better class 
of minds no longer consent to go on 
shamming. Ceremony is still the 
rule, the almost universal rule, but 
exceptions are creeping out; and 
without defending for one instant 
the adoption of indifference or celd- 
ness, or the complete abandonment 
of the elaborate forms which once 
constituted great manners, it may at 
all events be suggested that the par- 
ticular position of France at this 
moment does authorise, , amongst 
the men, a lessening of the practice 
of general deceptions towards each 
other. 

The whole moral interest of the 
matter lies in this part of it. Even 
if the manners of the women are 
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open to some criticism, from the 
higher points of view, at all events 
it may be urged that they are not 
really more illusory than they are 
elsewhere, and that any blame which 
they may deserve is merited about 
equally in other countries. But 
excessive courtesies between men 
who neither like nor respect 
each other are, in this  genera- 
tion, peculiar to France, and it is 
difficult to invent an argument in 
their defence. Why are such cour- 
tesies put on? What are they in- 
tended to express? What real 
meaning do they hide? Of course 
it may be said, and with much truth, 
that such exaggerations are not 
universal ; but it cannot be denied 
that they constitute the ordinary 
rule amongst educated persons, and 
that foreigners have the right to look 
at them as constituting a normal 
habit amongst the better classes. 
That being so, do we go too far in 
thinking, that the sooner the better 
classes abandon mere forms, which 
may now be classed amongst other 
useless deceits, the sooner will 
they begin, so far as this particular 
evidence of their character is con- 
cerned, to grow towards reality and 
principle ? There was a time when 
mere forms were a necessary element 
of polished education; but the en- 
tire organisation of society has 
become so changed, that no argu- 
ment of necessity can be invoked 
in our time. People are now 
free to be what they are like; 
there are still abundant laws which 
regulate the conditions of our con- 
tact with each other; but as those 
laws are everywhere drifting to- 
vards naturalness and simplicity, 
the maintenance of meaningless cere- 
mony can no longer be defended. 
And yet it can scarcely be expected 
that a manifest change of manners 
will be one of the consequences pro- 
duced by the recent disasters of 
France. If those disasters had 
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brought about results in other and 
graver questions, we might speculate 
on the effects which they might be 
expected to induce in this compara- 
tively trifling detail of pure forms. 
But as, so far as we can see, France 
has “forgotten nothing and learnt 
nothing” since the summer of 1870, 
it would be absurd to suppose that 
any real change will arise in the ex- 
ternal fashions of its men. 

For the women we can scarcely 
wish for change. When we know 
them well, when we have grown to 
them by habit, we cease to feel, or 
even to perceive, the peculiarities 
which strike us at first sight; we for- 
get our prejudices, we accept the ex- 
aggerations which shocked us when 
we were new-comers. It is then, 
and only then, that we can fairly 
judge or accurately compare; it is 
then that we become able to appre- 
ciate that intensely French thing— 
“charm ;” it is then that we can 
measure the degrees and sorts of 
pleasure which the manners of the 


higher types of French women are 


capable of provoking. The political 
condition of a country, however bad 
it may be, cannot be urged as a mo- 
tive for the abandonment of graceful 
courtesies between men and women, 
or as an argument against the arms 
which some French women employ 
with such singular dexterity. Butas 
against the men alone the situation 
may be differently viewed: there 
we may appeal to all our old theo- 
ries of frankness, sincerity, and 
honesty, and may, not unfairly, 
urge that amongst the elements 
of the moral renovation of which 
France has so much need, the man- 
ners of the men will gain by a re- 
turn to truth. 
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Viewing the subject as a whole, 
and renewing the reservations which 
have already been expressed, it is 
evident that there is a marked con- 
tradiction between French manners 
and the moral state which the grace 
and courtesy of these manners, if 
they were real, would necessarily 
imply. But this is in no way a 
modern fact. ‘Those manners, since 
they first were formed, have co- 
existed with the moral defects which 
we observe to-day ; there has been 
no change in either; French char- 
acter, French qualities, French 
shortcomings, have been the same 
for centuries. Recent events have 
brought them into vivid light, but 
those events have not created them. 
History shows us, if we look at it with 
that object, that the race has been 
what it is since Louis Treize was 
king. The absence of correlation 
between the inner state and its out- 
ward manifestations has existed since 
manners were invented; there has 
always been the same polish on the 
surface, the same absence of convic- 
tions underneath. This generation 
inherited the contradiction, and has 
perpetuated it; the blame which it 
deserves is limited tothat. It found 
itself in presence of a tradition—a 
winning, softening tradition—whose 
entire aspect was agreeable, which 
was handed onwards by its ances- 
tors as one of the prides of France ; 
it took it, and it kept it, without 
asking whether it expressed the 
truth. The question now lies be- 
tween reality and charm ; old habits 
and old preferences are so strong 
that charm will probably retain its 
place, for the whole race must change 
its nature before it will own that 
reality is a higher merit still. 
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CHAPTER V.—I PRESS MY ADVANTAGES. 


By the end of the week the next 
English mail came in, and my state 
of expectation for further news was 
turned into grave anxiety when it 
brought not the promised letter 
from Mr. Paterson. I did not know 
then that he was the most indolent 
of lawyers, or I should have been 
less uneasy at his silence; but it was 
the more inconvenient to receive no 
confirmation of the first tidings of 
my fortune, in that it was necessary 
to settle the arrangements for an 
early marriage without more loss of 
time. So far nothing had been said 


on this point, but I could see that 
Mrs. Barton had tacitly embraced 
the idea that the wedding would 
take place in the cold season at 
Toghlukabad, four or five months 


hence. This had been the practice 
on previous occasions ; for, as Barton 
would not come to the hills, and the 
exigencies of domestic etiquette re- 
quired that he should give away the 
bride, none other was feasible, since 
fortunately the idea of an engage- 
ment running over the year was not 
likely to occur to either parent, such 
long probations being quite beyond 
the range of their experience. 

When I first broached the subject 
to Eva herself, I think she hardly 
took in the idea. To be engaged 
was apparently a great happiness, 
now that she had overcome the first 
timidity and strangeness of her posi- 
tion; she enjoyed, too, the sense of 
my presence about the place for the 
greater part of the day, and our 
little confidences after lunch, when 
all visitors left, and we had the 
drawing-room all to ourselves, for 
Mrs. Barton always retired during 
the afternoon to write letters to her 
numerous correspondents all over 


India. At such times, when we 
had said all that we had to say, 
which was not often, there was 
music, besides the dancing - lessons 
before mentioned, to fall back upon. 
Eva played waltzes and a variety of 
little pieces, pensées, souvenirs, échos, 
and so forth, with a touch and taste 
which not even her country music- 
master had been able to spoil; and 
English songs— songs by Claribel, 
Gabriel, ballads by M. N. with 
words by P. Q., &c. &c.—sung by 
her appeared almost to have some 
melody, and which so sung, with 
pretty timid glances cast back at 
the listener, I thought I should 
never tire of hearing. Then when 
the sun got low we mounted our 
horses and rode round the crest of 
the mountain, or strolled down to 
the woody glades of Vallombrosa ; 
while invitations to any evening 
entertainments included, as a mat- 
ter of course, the whole of our little 
party. Thus in these few days we 
saw more of each other than in all 
our previous acquaintance. Can [ 
say that we had come to know each 
other better? The first shyness was 
wearing off, and Eva would now 
venture to express her love in a 
hundred pretty little ways, and I 
think was perfectly happy ; while 
it was a true delight to find, as I 
came to know her more fully, that 
her open unaffected manner truly 
reflected the guileless innocence of 
her mind, and that the slight arch- 
ness of bearing, which gave an addi- 
tional charm to every movement, 
covered no coquetry of disposition. 
My love wore her character openly, 
and there were no reserves, no faults 
of taste or feeling below the surface 
to jar the senses on their discovery. 
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But yet, can I say that we were really 
intimate ?—that 1 had found the 
opportunity for confiding my aspira- 
tions and projects—wise or foolish 
—for the future to a congenial 
mind? I fear, had Eva known 
how occupied I often was with 
other matters—how I felt myself 
even grudging the time so pleasant- 
ly spent, although thoroughly angry 
with myself all the while for en- 
tertaining such a _ feeling —how 
eager I was for what I found myself 
against my will regarding as a mere 
interlude to be finished, and the 
way cleared for the serious business 
of life—she would have thought me 
wanting in the proper intensity of 
devotion to the claims of an engage- 
ment in its early days. At any rate, 
seeing that revelations of this sort 
would not be received with the 
needful interest, I put.off making 
them till a more convenient season ; 
nor did I open a book, or occupy 
myself with aught but love-making, 
even to the extent of reading the 
English papers. May I venture to 
confess that, like other pursuits, 
which people follow because they 
are conventional, these few days 
were just a little fatiguing ? 

The announcement that private 
affairs involved our starting for Eng- 
land very soon, did not, I say, evolve 
any expression of interest on Eva’s 
part to share my confidence as to the 
nature of the business in question. 
Business of any kind was beyond 
the range of her simple ideas, while 
even the prospect of reaching home 
in time for the London season failed 
to excite the enthusiasm which I 
had expected. Eva’s experience of 
England was limited to life with her 
two maiden aunts in a small country 
town; after which, the delights of a 
season of Sirmoori, with its endless 
round of picnics, croquet, and balls, 
seemed to comprise all that could 
be desired in the way of excite- 
ment: and even the more sub- 
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dued dissipation of a cold season at 
Toghlukabad, where the military 
invariably gave a ball to the citizens, 
and the latter returned the compli- 
ment, to say nothing of her mamma’s 
little dancing - parties, and at least 
a couple of picnics at Mogul Bey’s 
mausoleum, had seemed like a 
new revelation of life. But when 
I broached the subject to Mrs. 
Barton, the announcement gave her 
quite a shock. No mother could 
part more resignedly with her 
daughters, unaffectedly fond of them 
though she was, or keep on better 
terms with her sons-in-law, a still 
more difficult matter. But then 
marriage was a thing to be under- 
taken decently and in order, and 
how were these conditions to be 
obtained if no time were allowed for 
preparation? Not that the need 
was deemed to extend to the gentle- 
man’s arrangements. When Sophy 
married young Morris of the native 
infantry, flinging herself away, as the 
infatuated girl did on that penniless 
subaltern, all the preparation Morris 
made was to turn away the chum who 
shared his little bungalow, and to 
have his old buggy done up by Meeta 
Lall, the native coach-builder. The 
officers of his regiment—Morris be- 
ing a general favourite—subscribed 
to buy the young couple a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee 
service, (got up by banghee from 
James Uncle & Co., the well-known 
Calcutta firm, at not more than two 
hundred per cent in advance of the 
English price), and the Bartons 
supplied all the household linen, 
so that the young couple were set 
up at once in all things needful ; 
for as to furniture, the regiment was 
down in the relief to march for the 
Maghada frontier next cold season, 
and, as Mrs. Barton truly observed, 
it would be absurd for a married sub- 
altern to lug about a number of cart- 
loads of wardrobes and tables during 
the brief season between the wedding 
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and the march; so the young couple 
lived camp fashion, and did not 
furnish. Then again, when Fanny 
married Martin, the collector of the 
same station, everything was ready 
provided, for he had never sold off 
after his poor first wife’s death the 
previous year, and he had one of the 
best-furnished houses in the place, 
with a Europe barouche, and one 
of Ditch’s new palki-gharrees; and 
after the wedding, Fanny simply 
crossed over to her new home, and 
sat down to the late Mrs. Martin’s 
neat walnut-wood writing-table (a 
wedding-present to that unfortunate 
lady) to despatch her wedding-cards, 
while the happy bridegroom no 
doubt stood behind and drew com- 
parisons between the former and pre- 
sent employers of that serviceable 
piece of furniture, much to his own 
gratulation, for the first Mrs. Martin 
was not very good-looking, and was 
reputed to have a temper of her 
own. But my proposal conflicted 
altogether against Mrs. Barton’s 
sense of propriety, for there would 
not be time even to get a wedding- 
dress from England, nor could Eva’s 
sisters be present if we did not wait 
till the cold season; besides, she 
could not, of course, be married with- 
out papa being present, and he cer- 
tainly would not be prevailed on to 
come up to Sirmoori: there was 
clearly nothing for it but to wait 
till the cold weather, when we could 
all go down to the plains. All this 
and more poor Mrs. Barton urged in 
favour of delay, and I could only 
reply that private affairs demanded 
my immediate departure. The pro- 
posal, half hinted, that the marriage 
should be deferred till after I had 
disposed of my business, and could 
return to claim Eva, was at once 
given up on the announcement that 
it might occupy even two or three 
years ; for, fond as Mrs. Barton was 
of her daughters, the notion that 
one of them should remain for an 
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indefinite period under the paternal 
roof after she was as good as married, 
was quite opposed to her ideas of 
the proper course of things. So she 
was now at last driven into a cor- 
ner, and obliged to admit that there 
was no alternative to a speedy wed- 
ding; and as soon as this conclusion 
was come to, the final obstacle of 
Joe’s absence was happily got over. 
A letter I sent him had not much 
effect; but in the mean time Mrs. 
Barton had written privately to the 
doctor of the station to enlist his 
aid in the matter; and our accom- 
plice, taking advantage of the effect 
of a slight attack of fever which op- 
portunely came to our aid, so effec- 
tually frightened her husband about 
staying in the plains, that a few days 
afterwards we received the announce- 
ment that he had determined to take 
a couple of months’ leave, and would 
start as soon as he had packed up 
his things, or, in other words, as 
soon as he could screw himself up to 
the unwonted effort. Immediately 
on receipt of this intelligence, Mrs. 
Barton wrote to her only sister to 
Calcutta, wife of a civilian who 
was in the Board of Revenue, to 
send up forthwith the garments 
necessary for constituting, according 
to received custom, a reputable mar- 
riage. Her own wish would have 
been, although a better-dressed girl 
than Eva was not to be seen in 
Sirmoori, to order her a complete 
new outfit, without which none of 
her daughters had ever been mar- 
ried before—even Sophy, when she 
supplanted Morris’s chum in the 
subaltern’s bungalow, having en- 
tered that modesi tenement with a 
trousseau fit for the bride of a Sud- 
dur judge; but to await all these 
preparations might obviously have 
delayed the event, and I succeeded 
in overcoming her scruples by argu- 
ing that it would in this case be 
surely much better for Eva to get 
what she wanted in England in the 
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latest fashion. So the order in Cal- 
cutta was limited to a wedding-dress 
only, with a few et ceteras; but to 
lose the opportunity of buying 
clothes was beyond Mrs. Barton’s 
power, and the local tradespeople 
benefited by her abstention. The 
sedan of a certain Mrs. Jones—who 
had been lady’s-maid to a former 
Lord High Commissioner’s wife, and 
having married a drunken clerk in 
one of the public offices, was soon 
thrown back on the millinery re- 
sources of her days of spinsterhood 
for a living—seemed permanently to 
block up the entrance to the door ; 
while half-a-dozen hired men-tailors 
sat squatting daily in the veranda, 
engaged on various mysterious arti- 
cles of apparel. 

But although I had successfully 
carried my point, a certain coolness 
arose on Mrs. Barton’s part towards 
me, partly that I was going to 
carry off her daughter so quickly, 
although I think she would not 
have minded the rapidity with 
which matrimony was to follow 
courtship if both had come later in 
the season. As it was, I disturbed 
a pleasant sort of life ; for I doubt if 
she had ever more enjoyed a season 
in the hills than the time which fol- 
lowed the first preliminaries of the 
engagement: the mystery and the 
excitement; the congratulation and 
receiving and issuing of notes which 
took place; last, but not least, the 
pleasure of securing a new listener 
always at hand. I was a capital 
hand at listening, if not great at 
talking, and the good lady took 
advantage of the opportunity to the 
full. Before I had been a week 
about the house, I felt that I knew 
all the little weaknesses of my 
future brothers-in-law a good deal 
better than if I had been brought 
up with them all my life. Abbott's 
reserve, Garrett’s harshness to the 
natives, Finch’s narrowness about 
money matters, Morris’s improvi- 
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dence, Martin’s queer temper,—all 
these little foibles were dwelt on 
with a minuteness and circumstantial 
diffuseness which made me very sen- 
sible how accurately my own weak 
points would be portrayed for their 
edification in turn by this acute if 
kind-hearted observer. Joe’s delin- 
quencies, however, were the favourite 
topic; how he allowed the policy of 
assurance to lapse by neglecting to 
pay his premiums; how she could 
never get him to dine out any- 
where; how when the Lieutenant- 
Governor came to Toghlukabad he 
stopped away altogether from the 
ball given by the residents to that 
exalted functionary; how he had 
not written to his sisters for twenty 
years; how (as before mentioned) 
Mary’s coming out from England 
had been delayed for a season, be- 
cause he would not remit the pas- 
sage-money in time; how, finally, he 
lost the opium agency at Ahfimghur, 
which would have given him five 
hundred rupees a-month more than 
he drew now, and an upper-storied 
house with the best drawing-room in 
India, rent-free, because he put off 
writing to accept the offer. All 
this and more had been poured into 
my receptive ears during the trio 
lunches and dinners that took place 
in the first days of our engagement, 
or while Eva was getting ready for 
riding or for an evening party, till I 
felt perfectly qualified to write the 
family biography; while I could 
not avoid reflecting that it was for- 
tunate my father-in-law’s lot had 
been cast in the civil service, for 
that he certainly would never have 
been able to earn his livelihood in 
any other calling. His wife would 
now lose her patient listener, and 
generally her scheme of life for the 
season was upset, and this caused 
some slight resentment, although no 
woman could live less by method or 
think less of her individual comfort 
than Mrs. Barton ; but the main griev- 
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ance was clearly my silence as to the 
nature of my private affairs; and al- 
though she abstained from asking 
direct questions, I could see that her 
unsatisfied curiosity occasioned more 
real disquietude than the prospect of 
parting with her daughter; hence a 
sort of estrangement replaced the 
cordiality with which I had first 
been received. 

In one respect, however, my silence 
yielded its own gratification, for I 
felt sure that a great part of the 
lengthy letters posted daily to one 
or other of the married daughters 
was occupied with surmises and 
conjectures as to the nature of my 
English business. One thing, at 
any rate, she did not suspect. That 
a person, least of all a son-in-law 
expectant, should come into a for- 
tune and say nothing about it, was 
quite beyond the limits of her 
experience. 

At first it was feared that none of 
the married sisters would be able to 
come up to the wedding. ‘Harriet 
(Mrs. Finch) wrote that her husband 
suid his health was so delicate he 
might be ordered off to England at 
any moment, and did not want her 
to be absent at such a time—the 
true reason being, Mrs. Barton de- 
clared, that he was too stingy to 
pay her dawk.. Sophy would have 
come gladly, and her husband too, 
notwithstanding the tremendous jour- 
ney from the Maghada frontier, but 
for certain interesting reasons which 
rendered travelling just then im- 
practicable. A similar cause pre- 
vented Fanny (Mrs. Martin) from 
coming up. But Mary (Mrs. Abbott) 
the eldest sister, although averse to 
parting from her husband, deter- 
mined that the importance of the 
occasion demanded her presence, 
and resolved to make the long jour- 
ney from Mahrattapoor for the pur- 
pose; while Emma, whose husband 
(Mr. Garrett) was on the railway near 
Timoorgunj, took the opportunity to 
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give her children the change to the 
Hills they stood so much in need of. 
These additions to the family in- 
volved considerable alterations in the 
distribution of the household, and 
commensurate squeezing of the in- 
mates, for Mrs. Barton’s house, like 
most of those at Sirmoori, was a 
mere cottage on one floor. The 
second bedroom, hitherto occupied 
by Eva, was appropriated to Emma 
and three of her children. Mary 
(Mrs. Abbott) was to have the spare 
one, not generally used. Eva was 
transferred to a small place, not 
much larger than a cupboard, taken 
off the back veranda, with about 
nine inches of space between the 
window and the cliff against which 
the house was built. A similar hole 
was fitted up with a hired bed for 
the two elder children; while an- 
other corner of the veranda was 
separated off by matting into a 
temporary dressing-room for Mr. 
Barton. These arrangements made, 
and the occupants in possession of 
their rooms, the appearance of the 
house, hitherto so neat and well- 
ordered, underwent a considerable 
change. Mr. Barton was the first to 
arrive, himself coming up the hill in 
one sedan, his bearer and a quantity 
of ice and soda-water in another; 
then came Mrs. Abbott; then Emma 
and her children, with three ayahs, 
two bearers, and at least a dozen 
coolie-loads of piliows, cotton quilts, 
biscuits, Brown and Polson’s corn 
flour, and other appliances. We soon 
began to find that the household was 
rather put to it for space. The two 
eldest children could be taken into 
their bedroom only to sleep, by reason 
of its size, and so passed their time for 
the most part in the strip of terrace 
between the house and the precipice 
which did duty for a garden, trying 
their best to fall over the edge, and 
one of the bearers trying to prevent 
them. The twins also had an objec- 
tion to remaining in their mamma’s 
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room during the day, as well as an 
antipathy to contiguity with each 
other, manifested by loud squalls on 
the part of one or the other when- 
ever they were brought together. It 
was found desirable, therefore, to 
keep them apart; and one might 
generally be seen in the arms of a 
wet-nurse squatting on the veranda 
floor, partaking of natural refresh- 
ment, while the other was perform- 
ing a similar operation with respect 
to another ayah in the dining-room. 
The two eldest as I have said, were 
engaged in being kept from falling 
down the precipice; number three 
was usually in course of being pur- 
sued by a bearer about'the drawing- 
room, a proceeding which he resent- 
ed in pithy but strong vernacular 
phraseology. Poor iittle lanky things, 
they were all very pale, except where 
the prickly-heat had come out in 
red blotches, and looked thoroughly 
in need of the change they had got 
to this climate; but between the 


children, the six job-tailors in the 


veranda, and a miscellaneous as- 
semblage of pedlars, shawl-men 
from Parbutti, and jewellers from 
Shahjehanabad, whose trays covered 
all the available space remaining, 
and whose object in life it appeared 
to be to sit there on the floor all day 
displaying their wares without sell- 
ing anything, it will readily be 
understood that even a lover found 
the atmosphere rather oppressive ; 
and as Eva could seldom be spared 
at these times, 1 am bound to say 
that business just now kept me a 
good deal at the club. Eva's sisters, 
I was glad to find, were both very 
nice-looking and _ well-mannered ; 
Mary, the eldest, who had no family, 
the younger-looking of the two, and 
somewhat the neater and better 
dressed. Emma was disposed to be 
a little untidy, and indeed there 
was every excuse for her, as be- 
tween the ayahs, the twins, and 
the other three children she seemed 
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never to have a moment to herself. 
Both sisters were disposed to make 
a great deal of Eva, whom Mary 
had scarcely ever seen before, since 
she came out to India just as Eva 
went home ten years ago. Eva 
knew Emma better, having paid her 
a visit last cold season. 

Mrs. Barton appeared unaffectedly 
glad to see her daughters, and bore 
without a sign of complaint the dis- 
comfort occasioned by Emma’s little 
family ; but even thoroughly sensible 
women have the art of quarrelling 
with each other, and the manage- 
ment of the children was the cause 
of small occasional outbreaks. Mrs. 
Barton—and who could speak with 
more authority from experience ?— 
had a strong opinion of the efficacy 
of a bottle given once a-day to in- 
fants of tender age, in addition to 
their normal supply of natural food. 
Emma, on the other hand, was dis- 
posed to place reliance for the twins’ 
nourishment on the resources of 
nature as developed in the two 
sturdy Mussulmani women who act- 
ed as her substitutes, and stoutly 
resented the proposal to supplement 
this from extraneous resources, and 
equally to have recourse to a cer- 
tain elixir which was said to be in- 
fallible in staving off convulsions 
during teething. This at least 
I gathered inferentially to be the 
cause of discord, from such scraps 
of conversation as reached me when 
I came suddenly upon the scene, 
when the dispute immediately sub- 
sided into a sort of sniffing, as well 
as from a remark of Eva’s that her 
mamma did not get on with Emma 
a bit. 

In all these matters Mr. Barton 
took no part. He arrived a day or 
two before his daughters: and I 
found him to be a florid, well-pre- 
served man, inclined to be stout, 
and looking many years younger 
than his real age. He was very 
courteous and pleasant in manner, 
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but made not the smallest allusion 
to the matter which had brought 
him up, being full of the novelty of 
life in the mountains, which he now 
saw for the first time. I took the 
first opportunity of being alone with 
him to express my gratification at 
the prospect of becoming a member 
of his family, and my regret at not 
having been able to provide any 
immediate settlement for his daugh- 
ter, although (I meant to add) I 
hoped to be able to make a satisfac- 
tory arrangement on this head im- 
mediately on our arrival in Eng- 
land. 

“Pray, don’t mention it, my dear 
fellow,” he interrupted me by say- 
ing. ‘I have nothing to give my 
daughters, and I don’t expect any- 
thing for them. They’ve got the 
fund to look to, and that’s quite 
enough.” 

I explained that, as an artillery 
officer, I did not subscribe to the 
fund; and that, until I got home, 
I was unable to make any perma- 
ment provision for Eva, adding some 
expressions as to my anxiety until 
the business should be finally settled. 
‘Oh, as to that,” said my father- 
in-law, ‘‘ there is no need for anxiety ; 
young people can’t expect to start 
in life without risks of some sort, 
but it is to be hoped nothing will 
happen to either of you.” With 
the utterance of this wish he seem- 
ed perfectly satisfied, and I really 
had not another opportunity of ex- 
plaining the provisional arrange- 
ments I had endeavoured to make 
for Eva’s comfort in case of acci- 
dents. 

In the morning, Mr. Barton used 
to take a long walk about the hill, 
attired in knickerbockers and a suit 
of ticking, in company with an al- 
penstock of prodigious size, which 
he had managed to pick up in the 
bazaar. The walk was followed by 
an elaborate toilette behind the 
matting in the veranda, the only 
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apparent result of which was the 
changing of one set of knickerbockers 
and ticking for another, but which 
did not come to an end till long 
after the ladies had breakfasted, and 
the twins waking up from their 
morning sleep were distributed about 
the house for purposes of vicarious 
refreshment. By the time his own 
breakfast was over, and the morning 
paper read through, it was time to 
repair to the racket-court, where he 
used to astonish the younger men by 
his play, only young Greenlaw, of the 
civil service, who won the Univer- 
sity match while at Oxford, having 
a chance against him. The rackets 
involved another bath and _ toilette 
behind the mat, which prevented 
his accompanying the ladies for their 
evening walk; and half an hour after 
the late dinner was finished he dis- 
appeared from the drawing-room, 
and shortly afterwards a portentous 
snore from the recesses of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s bedroom, which our music and 
conversation were quite unable to 
drown, announced to the company 
that the labours of the day had come 
to a happy termination. 

During this time I saw less of 
Eva than in the earlier days of our 
engagement, for, as I have explained, 
the exigencies of her wardrobe and 
the milliner’s visits kept her very 
much at home; indeed, from the 
preparations Mrs. Barton deemed it - 
necessary to make, one might have 
thought we were bound to some 
frontier settlement, instead of on a 
month’s trip home. I too had a 
good deal to arrange before sturting ; 
leave to be obtained, bills to be 
paid, battery business to settle, &c. ; 
while, even with my humble bache- 
lor establishment, the accumulations 
of thirteen years’ residence in the 
country had to be got rid of, and 
numerous were the letters inter- 
changed with the good-natured Blunt, 
who acted as my agent, on the sub- 
ject. The result was, that as Eva 
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and I seldom met more than twice 
a-day, a considerable number of ser- 
vants found employment in the ex- 
change of notes between Rhododen- 
dron Lodge and the club. Sweet 
little notes hers were, with not 
much in them, and written in a 
pretty, but not very legible, running 
hand; but they were especially grati- 
fying, because I knew she detested 
writing, and that answers to invita- 
tions and all other business letters 
from that house always fell to be 
undertaken by her mamma, I have 
them every one preserved, down to 
the tiniest three-cornered scrap, in 
a little packet tied up with a blue 
ribbon which I begged from a pretty 
little head-dress that she was wear- 
ing one afternoon. 

“Two oclock.—Dearest Charlie, 
five o’clock will do very well, and I 
will be ready dressed for riding by 
that time. But do come sooner if 
you can.—Your own loving Eva.” 
And another: ‘“‘ My own dear Char- 
lie, I thought we were never going to 
hear from you again! Mamma says, 
Yes! we shall be quite alone this 
evening at dinner, and she hopes 
you will go afterwards with us to 
the Seymours. Papa says he can’t 
go.—Your own Eva.” Or again: 
“Your dear note just received. I 
am afraid there will be no riding 
this evening, for that horrid Mrs. 
Jones says she cannot possibly come 
before six o'clock to try on the 
things. It is so provoking, but you 
will come down all the same, won’t 
you?—Your ever-loving E.” And 
so on. . And one little envelope 
contains only a long lock of the 
pretty soft brown hair, cut, how 
well I remember it! after a little 
scuffle that arose during one of the 
dancing-lessons, and bestowed after- 
wards with a sweet kiss of forgive- 
ness. How the faded notes bring 
back the happy days, “‘der ersten 
Liebe goldne Zeit !” 

All this time IT was in some per- 
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plexity about money matters. The 
sum in the Asiatic Bank was more 
than sufficient to take us home, but I 
could not leave the country without 
an understanding with the Bank 
of Central India (Limited), and to 
pay my debt to it would absorb all 
my funds. The matter might at 
once be managed by communicating 
my English news to the latter, when 
the management would be only too 
happy to let the amount stand over 
indefinitely, and to advance as much 
more as I wanted into the bargain ; 
for to have a creditor on their books 
with a loan covered by anything 
better than personal security, would 
be an altogether unaccustomed fea- 
ture in their business. But then 
the transaction would never be kept 
quiet, more especially as the manager 
of the Central India happened just 
then to be up at Sirmoori himself, 
and was a notoriously leaky vessel. 
I might just as well tell the story to 
Mrs. Barton herself. However, I got 
over the difficulty by applying to the 
Asiatic, enclosing at the same time 
Messrs. Paterson & Co.’s letter pri- 
vately to the manager ; and the doubts 
which I was beginning to feel as to 
the genuineness of that document, 
in the absence of any farther com- 
munication from the firm, were dis- 
pelled by the answer. The manager 
advised me by return of post that 
the five thousand and odd rupees, 
the balance of my debt to the Cen- 
tral India, had been paid in to my ~ 
credit at their Calcutta agents. Old 
Morison, who had evidently been 
dying to ask me every time we met 
on the club stairs how I was going 
to manage to go home, appeared now 
more curious than ever, but he never 
mustered courage or impertinence to 
put any question about it; he pro- 
bably thought that 1 had paid him 
and raised my passage-money by tak- 
ing out a larger loan in the other 
bank, a sort of financial operation 
quite within his experience. A day 
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or two before the wedding my mind 
was further relieved by the expected 
letter from Mr. Paterson. It was very 
brief, and contained no reference or 
apology for its tardy appearance, be- 
ing merely to the effect that my uncle’s 
property was all in good order, and 
that he would have the will duly 
proved, but that as he presumed I 
should be coming home immediately, 
it would be needless to enter into 
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details. The letter ended quaintly 
enough by a remark that the Queen’s 
health was better, and that the new 
street in the City was to be opened 
by the Lord Mayor next week—a 
remark put in possibly to indicate 
that the communication was not to 
be regarded wholly as a_ business 
one. Somehow, notwithstanding its 


brevity, it conveyed a not unpleas- 
ing impression of the writer. 


CHAPTER IV.—A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


At last the wedding-day arrived ; 
the wedding-dress, almost to the 
last the cause of deep anxiety to the 
occupants of Rhododendron Lodge, 
happily arriving the evening before, 
and fortunately proving perfect ; but 
no milliner could fail to fit Eva’s 
figure, and Carvalho was famous 
for her wedding-garments and her 
prices. A day or two earlier ar- 
rived the magic ring, and with it 
the necklace of opals and diamonds 
which formed my wedding-present. 
I saw it on my bride’s neck for the 
first time when we met at the 
church, and surely never did jewels 
shine upon a fairer setting. The 
ceremony was fixed for three o’clock, 
and twenty minutes before that 
time the bride’s party left Rhodo- 
dendron Lodge in their sedans with 
the curtains up—for the May sun 
shines with power even at seven 
- thousand feet above the sea—a pro- 
cession of ten: Eva and her six brides- 
maids, four of them young lady 
friends, and the two eldest little Gar- 
rett’s, these last two occupying a se- 
dan together—Mrs. Barton, Mary, and 
Emma; Barton bringing up the rear 
in a sedan carried by a double allow- 
ance of bearers, with a prodigious 
shirt-frill, never worn except on 
these occasions, and a single-breasted 
blue frock-coat of wondrous cut, and 
several sizes too large even for him. 
It need hardly be said that all Sir- 


moori was assembled at the church, 
for everybody knew Mrs. Barton and 
had received an invitation; while the 
sprinkling of scarlet among the vari- 
ous coloured dresses of the sedan- 
bearers clustered outside the church- 
door, betokened that the Lord High 
Commissioner and Lady Killarney 
had honoured the occasion with their 
presence. This part of the cere- 
mony I cannot say I saw myself, 
my place being at the altar-rails, at- 
tended by Blunt as best man, who 
had with his usual good-nature 
abandoned his intention of taking 
leave later on, at the best season, in 
order to be present now. My first 
view this day of my bride was as 
she entered the church with her 
father, and advanced with downcast 
eyes to where I stood. She went 
through the ceremony with perfect 
self-possession ; for happily none of 
the misgivings which at times rose 
unbidden in my mind troubled her 
gentle heart, and she looked as 
happy and serene as beautiful. 

The marriage concluded, the 
whole party adjourned to the house 
in a procession of sedans and horse- 
men, which must have covered 
nearly the whole of the narrow 
road between it and the church. 
This, however, again I did not see, 
as of course we were the first to 
start, so the account is merely infer- 
ential. It has always struck me 
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that the bridegroom looks rather 
out of place at a wedding, being, so to 
speak, an awkward although perhaps 
a necessary ingredient in the affair ; 
but nowhere does he appear more so 
than at a wedding in the Himalaya. 
The bride must of course return in her 
sedan, for, to say nothing of the sun, 
the dust would utterly spoil her 
dress were she to walk; so the 
bridegroom must perforce either 
walk or ride by her side—and most 
men would prefer the latter alterna- 
tive, since it is not every one who 
can keep up gracefully with the pace 
of four shuffling sedan-bearers in the 
prime of condition. But even then, 
ride he never so well, the general 
effect is a good deal marred by the 
need which arises every minute either 
to push on in front or drop behind, 
at the numerous points where the 
narrow road affords room for only 
the sedan to pass, and on such oc- 
casions he hardly looks as if he be- 
longed to the bride, or the bride to 
him. However, the short journey was 
soon accomplished, and all the visi- 
tors assembled, as many as could find 
standing-room, in the drawing-room, 
where the wedding-presents were on 
view—the rest in the veranda and 
narrow space in front of it above 
the precipice. The gifts were hand- 
some and numerous, for Mrs. Barton 
was very popular, and Eva not less 
so. Her papa had contributed his 
customary watch and chain; Lord 
and Lady Killarney a handsome 
bracelet; while vases of every va- 
riety covered the table, and _pro- 
mised to form an alarming addition 
to our travelling luggage. Nor was 
Sir William Brooke wanting to the 
occasion or his reputation for gal- 
lantry. He had been absent dur- 
ing the last week or so on a tour to 
visit the Bhaméni diamond - fields, 
and after spending nearly forty-eight 
hours in an inspection of that im- 
portant locality, had returned to 
elucidate the subject in an exhaus- 
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tive report of two hundred and forty- 
seven paragraphs, wherein he showed 
conclusively, in his usual pictur- 
esque style, that if the diamonds 
should prove to’ be plentiful it 
might be a remunerative business to 
the Government to engage in, but 
that if they were scarce the affair 
would be carried on at a loss; and 
having thus stated his candid opin- 
ion, left it to the wisdom of the Lord 
High Commissioner and Senate to 
determine what should be done. 
Sir William was now present. 
radiant with white waistcoat, and 
contributed a superb album with a 
carte of himself on the fly-leaf, his 
elbow resting gracefully on a copy 
of his celebrated report on the 
Doolees of the Chabootra. 

And now, after receiving the feli- 
citations of her friends, the bride dis- 
appeared for a while, and presently 
her sister Mary made a sign to me to 
come into the back passage, where 
stood Eva in her riding-habit. The 
horses were ready up a by-path at 
the back of the house; and before 
the guests had done with their ices 
and champagne, and the Lord High 
Commissioner by leaving had given 
the signal for the party to break up, 
we had got beyond the inhabited 
part of the hill on our way to a 
little cottage a few miles further in 
the mountains, on the margin of a 
noble forest, and much affected by 
young couples as a starting-point for 
their honeymoon trip. 

Time pressing, our tour lasted 
but a few days, when we returned 
to Rhododendron Lodge to make 
our final preparations for departure. 
Emma, whose husband was coming 
up on three months’ leave later in the 
season, had now moved into a house 
of her own, and only Mary remained 
with her mother, so there was now 
plenty of room; and I am bound to 
say the absence of the children 
added considerably to the comfort 
of the remaining occupants—so much 
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so, that Mr. Barton was occasionally 
to be found sitting in the drawing- 
room talking to visitors, and would 
even return from rackets of an 
evening in time to take a walk with 
his wife and Mary before dinner. 
He had discovered, indeed, that 
after all a covered court was not 
such a bad thing to play in; and his 
morning walks with the big alpine- 
stock for a companion having de- 
veloped into a habit, the notion of a 
change of life was getting to be dis- 
tasteful, and he began to throw out 
mysterious hints about applying for 
a year’s leave and spending the win- 
ter up here, which it could be seen 
already caused Mrs. Barton some un- 
easiness. 

And now the days flew apace 
as our brief stay drew to an end. 
We could not loiter. As it was, 
we should probably come in for the 
south-west gales in the passage 
from Bombay, and all their attend- 
ant discomforts, and the heat in 


the plains was reported to be very 
great, so that every day’s delay 


would make our land journey 
worse. We had one or two rides 
before parting with the horses, and, 
looking at Eva as, dressed in the 
riding-habit as of yore, she galloped 
along with the little grey bounding 
under her, it was difficult to realise 
the greatness of the change that had 
come over our lives, and that the 
girl with whom I had barely a speak- 
ing acquaintance a month ago was 
now really my wife. In fact, except 
that I had given up my club cham- 
bers, things seemed to be quite un- 
changed, and everything at Simla 
went on just the same as_ ever. 
Akbar, by the way, was bought by 
a general officer who had lately 
come out from England to take 
up a division; Selim was accepted 
by Blunt as a parting present, and 
he promised it should never be 
allowed to fall into bad hands; 
but its young mistress almost 
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cried as the pretty creature was led 
away. 

We went to one ball at the Castle 
before starting. Eva again wanted 
not to dance, because she could not 
dance with me, but I overruled her ; 
and I am sure a prettier or more 
graceful ornament to a ball-room was 
never seen than this young bride, 
who evidently enjoyed the dancing 
for its own sake, without much re- 
ference to her partners. 

“You are to be envied your 
good fortune, Captain West,” said 
the Lord High Commissioner, as he 
came up behind me, “in winning 
so sweet a bride; but we shall not 
readily forgive you for carrying off 
our brightest ornament in such a 
hurry.” 

I daresay some of the people, as 
they saw my long face above the col- 
lar of my full-dress jacket, where from 
a corner of the room I looked on at 
the dancing over the shoulder of 
little Tommy Cuffles, of the Civil 
Service, who also was not a dancing 
man, thought that I looked gloomy 
and ill-tempered; but, in truth, I 
was unaffectedly pleased to see Eva 
so happy and so admired; and hay- 
ing won my prize, I could afford to 
be free from jealousy. But I could 
not help thinking whether the 
pretty bloom on Eva’s cheek would 
withstand the ordeal of heat she 
was about to undergo. She, poor 
child, having never spent a hot sea- 
son in the plains, had no conception 
of what was before her; but I could 
not help asking myself if I were 
right in exposing her to this risk in 
pursuit of a mere phantom, and 
whether it would not be better and 
less selfish to put off starting till 
October. But I was too obstinate, 
and too much bent on my pursuit, 
phantom or not, to give way to these 
scruples. 

At last the morning of our depar- 
ture came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda chattering or 
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squabbling as the mate distributed 
the boxes and bundles among them. 
My bearer, who was to go with us— 
Eva’s ayah had struck at the last 
moment and stopped behind—had 
literally girt up his loins, and was 
loading a diminutive mule with a 
miscellaneous assortment of brass 
pots and blankets. Eva’s sedan, 
with its porters supplemented by a 
crew of four nearly naked additional 
men, stood in the veranda, and my 
pony waited outside—the identical 
piebald with the white nose and 
evil eye which on a former memor- 
able occasion had stood there as a 
signal of my triumph. Early break- 
fast was eaten, the soda-water, tea, 
champagne, and biscuits packed, and 
all the family assembled to see us off. 
Mrs. Barton was in tears: I think she 
was as fond of Eva as a mother 
could be of a daughter she had seen 


CHAPTER VII.—A 


It is difficult to believe in the 
existence of the Indian heat in the 
plains below when living on the 
cool mountain-top; but we had not 
long to wait before being reminded 
of what was in store for us, and 
what the ordinary lot of the less 
fortunate majority of our fellow- 
countrymen in the East. For the 
last few days the usually clear air 
of the mountains had been succeeded 
by a haze obscuring the prospect, 
and even at Sirmoori the heat came 
up to the level of a very hot English 
summer; and if the thermometer 
stands at 85° seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the heat 
at lower altitudes may be inferred 
by a simple rule of three. The 
end of the mountain-ridge reached, 
the beautiful woods of Sirmoori come 
to a sudden termination, and we 
plunged down the steep mountain- 
side, the treeless, shrubless, sun- 
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during only one year of the last 
twelve; and, to add to her trouble, 
“ Joe” was beginning to put forth 
more pronounced and ominous hints 
about the superiority of covered 
courts, and she was in_ evident 
fear, not without cause, that now 
he had once found his way to 
the Hills she should never get him 
back to Toghlukabad again. Barton 
himself made no reply to the run- 
ning fire of predictions that his wife 
threw out of the melancholy fate in 
store for her, but stood leaning 
on his alpenstock, a pair of stout 
legs enclosed in knickerbockers, and 
a good-natured obstinate smile on 
his face. He said little at parting, 
but gave sufficient evidence of his 
depth of feeling by putting off his 
morning walk till after our depart- 
ure, a good two hours later than his 
usual time. 


TRYING JOURNEY. 


baked slope, down for two thou- 
sand feet of ugliest mountain land- 
scape to the hot shadeless valley 


beneath. Thence the way lies 
for forty miles over a succession 
of minor mountains which inter- 
vene between Sirmoori and the 
plains, bare and steep without being 
grand, over which the path rises and 
falls with a fine contempt of gradi- 
ents. Midway, about noon, we halt- 
ed for breakfast at a little shed digni- 
fied by the name of hotel, and towards 
the afternoon we mounted the last 
crest, which rises immediately above 
the plains. This, like Sirmoori, is a 
European settlement ; the top of the 
ridge is dotted with cottages, and 
the barracks of the convalescent 
depot of British troops occupy nearly 
the highest point of the hill. The 
breeze rustled through the pines on 
the crest, cool and grateful after the 
sultry air of the valley we had 
24 
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passed. The residents beginning to 
bestir themselves for their evening 
walks and rides ; a few soldiers work- 
ing in the barrack-gardens; some 
children playing in the square,— 
such was our last glimpse of the 
healthy European life as we plunged 
down the hillside, not to be met 
with again till the journey should 
be ended. 

It was dark when the foot of 
the mountains was reached at the 
little town of Palki, a desolate 
hamlet composed of stores and 
diminutive hostelries, where the 
sedan is exchanged for a post carri- 
age. We had hurried through the 
mountains in order to make the 
next portion of the journey to the 
railway by night; but Eva was 
dreadfully tired with the forty miles 
of jolting in a sedan, and was quite 
unfit for further travelling, yet to 
stay seemed worse than to go on. 
The happy travellers bound upwards 
revel in the barrenness of this little 


town, whose purgatorial wretched- 
ness seems but to enhance the ex- 
pectation of the mountain paradise 


awaiting them above; but even 
they never stay longer than they can 
help: and a brief meal was partaken 
of while the carriage was packed, 
and the old bearer mounting on the 
roof, we started for Sikhistan. The 
night was close and sultry beyond 
anything I remember even in Upper 
India at the end of May. The 
miserable ponies, performing their 
stage for the fourth time that day, 
could scarcely be goaded out of a 
walk ; the Mussulman coachman was 
making his second return journey 
since the previous night, and, over- 
powered with his eighty miles of 
labour of the box, flogged the un- 
happy beasts with less than custom- 
ary gusto. No stars were to be 
seen; a sort of tangible cloud seem- 
ed to settle down over the earth; 
our motion, such as it was, produced 
no sense of air. Eva lay back ex- 
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hausted while I fanned her. At 
last she appeared to be asleep, and 
I fell into an uneasy doze, from 
which I was awakened by the jab- 
bering of the coachman and others 
changing horses. We had reached 
the wide sandy bed of a river, 
now dry, and bullocks were being 
yoked in to drag us across. The 
night was as dark as before, . but 
suddenly through its stillness could 
be heard a low murmuring like dis- 
tant thunder, increasing every in- 
stant. It was a sand-storm coming 
up, which, before there was time to 
turn back and find a better place to 
meet it in, burst upon us. It was 
evidently going to be a severe one, 
and I helped Eva out of the carriage, 
not apparently too soon. So violent 
a sand-storm I had never experi- 
enced before, and the sandy ex- 
panse of a dry river-bed was a bad 
place to meet it in. To stand up- 
right was impossible, equally so to 
turn towards the wind, which pelt- 
ed the face with an avalanche- 
like shower of burning, suffocating 
sand. Where the earth ended and 
the air began, could not be told; 
the whole bed of the river seemed 
in motion. I pulled Eva to the 
ground, and we sat there to prevent 
being blown away. ‘To speak was 
impossible for the choking dust, 
and to hear equally so for the roar 
of the earth-laden wind. What 
had become of the rest of the 
party we knew not; I could not 
see my hands held up before my 
face. It was a darkness that might 
be felt. I held Eva firmly, for if we 
separated there would be no chance 
of finding each other again, and we 
sat thus for a time which seemed 
interminable, but which may have 
been an hour. At one time there 
was a lull for a few seconds, and the 
old bearer answered my hail from a 
few yards off; then the storm came 
on again as badly as ever, and a 
bank of sand fast forming behind 
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us had just compelled our changing 
positions when the violence of the 
wind began to abate. The storm 
did not, however, end abruptly, as I 
hoped it might, nor was it followed 
by hail, as often happens; and it 
was not until the dawn succeeded 
to the weary night that we were 
able to stir. Then at last, as it 
gradually became light, we were able 
to discern dimly the carriage lying 
overturned, behind which the old 
bearer was crouching, while beyond 
it various mounds of sand indicated 
the luggage which had fallen off the 
roof. The coachman had been sit- 
ting on the ground a few yards fur- 
ther off; the bullocks and driver 
had disappeared. 

Our first business was to lift up 
the luggage till we came to the basket 
of soda-water, which, although quite 
hot, went some way towards restor- 
ing Eva, who appeared in an alarm- 
ing state of exhaustion. Meanwhile 
the coachman, who had gone back 
to the last stage, whither the bullocks 
had found their way, returned with 
some people, by whose united efforts 
we got the carriage up on its wheels, 
and soon after sunrise we had re- 
covered most of our effects; the bulk 
of the dust, which was a good foot 
deep in the carriage, was got rid off, 
and we were able to resume our jour- 
ney. But our progress was slow, for 
it still blew very hard, and the road 
was obstructed by fallen trees, the 
number of which showed that it 
was fortunate we had been caught 
by the storm in a more open place. 
Meanwhile the heat continued in- 
tense, although the sun was entirely 
obscured by the dust; and it was 
not until nearly twelve o’clock that, 
as we crawled along, something like 
human habitations loomed through 
the hazy air. They were the bar- 
racks of Sikhistén, and shortly after- 
wards we reached the hotel, and I 
lifted Eva seemingly more dead than 
alive out of the carriage. 


This was a bad beginning for our 
long journey, and I would fain have 
stayed and given my poor little wife 
some rest, for the hotel was clean 
and comfortable, and comparatively 
cool; but the whisperings of con- 
science which counselled a return to 
the mountains were silenced by the 
pride which refused to confess its 
selfish promptings, and if the journey 
were to be continued we should. be 
too late for the steamer at Bombay 
unless we pushed on; so we started 
by rail the same night. We had of 
course a whole compartment to our- 
selves—for there were no travellers 
downwards at this season—and were 
able to make up comfortable beds 
on the seats ; but there were plenty 
of third-class native passengers, and 
the noise they made at each station 
effectually prevented Eva, whose 
nerves were upset by last night’s 
storm, from getting any sleep. The 
train stopped at a station abou 
every half-hour, and there seem 
always to be more persons awaiting 
to go on than there was room for, 
and a desperate struggle ensued on 
every occasion for the places, with 
an indescribable babel of voices, old 
men, young men, women and chil- 
dren, wandering jabbering about 
the platform, staggering under the 
bundles they one and all carried, 
—the railway officials belabouring 
everybody else, and trying to solve 
the problem of stowing every two 
persons in a place where there was 
only room for one. Not without 
many orders and ringing of bells is 
the train got under way; and the 
clamour of the unfortunate third- 
class passengers has hardly subsided 
into a more suppressed murmur be- 
fore the next station is reached, and 
the babel of sounds and ringing of 
bells begins over again. This with 
the heat—the thermometer stood at 
95° at midnight, happily there was 
no renewal of the storm—and the 
jolting on this roughest of railways, 
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rendered sleep impossible ; and when, 
before five o’clock, the sun came up, 
Eva was less refreshed than when 
she started. 

And now the day goes wearily 
on, marked only by the change in 
the sun’s shadow, the rising of the 
day wind andits accompaniment of 
dust, and the ever-increasing heat. 
The country is everywhere the same 
—a perfectly flat, desert-looking plain 
of reddish-brown hue, with here and 
there a village, its walls of the same 
colour. It looks a desert, for there 
are no signs of crops, which were 
reaped two months ago, and no 
hedgerows, but perhaps here and 
there an acacia-tree. Not a traveller 
is stirring on the road, not a soul to 
be seen in the fields, but an oc- 
casional stunted bullock is standing 
in such shade as the thin trees afford. 
At about every ten miles a station 
is reached, each exactly like the pre- 
vious one and the next following, 
and with the same set of expectant 
travellers crowding the platform, 
each with his bundle on the end of 
a staff, converted by the arrival of 
the train into the same excited, noisy, 
belaboured seekers for room as the 
travellers of the night. At twelve 
o’clock the thermometer in the car- 
riage rose to 110°; at three it stood 
at 114°. At the Shahjehanabad 
Junction we stopped for an hour and 
found a meal prepared of sodden 
cutlets and curry, with a decoction of 
tea, the whole plentifully garnished 
with flies; but Eva was past taking 
anything but soda-water and biscuits, 
and I was not much more hungry 
myself, so the tempting viands were 
put away toserve for the passengers by 
the next day’s train. At the Akbara- 
bad Junction there was another halt 
and the same bill of fare. Gradually 
the sun went down, and the wind 
and the dust subsided, and another 
stifling night succeeded, with un- 
easy slumbers, broken by the ever- 
recurring hubbub of the half-hourly 
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stoppages. But the short summer 
night is soon ended, and the fiery 
enemy makes his appearance again, 
this time on the left: we have passed 
the Prig Junction in the night, and 
the train has now changed its course 
and is working across the peninsula 
to the western coast. Now followed 
another long day much the same as 
the previous one, except that the 
thermometer showed a little less 
degree of heat; that the carriage, the 
seats, and everything within, were 
rather more dusty than before ; and 
that instead of the everlasting 
plain, hills can be seen on either 
side in the distance through the 
haze. But if the heat was less the 
fair traveller was less able to bear it. 
All this day she was hot and feverish, 
and lay almost speechless on the 
couch I had made of the seat. Wet 
towels hung up to the windows 
made the carriage a little cooler, but 
it was difficult to keep them moist 
under the rapid evaporation caused 
by our motion through the parching 
air. Happily we had plenty of ice, 
otherwise I think Eva would not 
have lived through the day, so 
utterly prostrated did she seem by 
the heat. Not a single European 
traveller had joined the train since 
we started, two days ago; and here 
even the third-class carriages were 
almost deserted, for we were pass- 
ing through a poorer, less thickly- 
peopled country. Almost the only 
persons in the train were the engine- 
driver and guard; the latter, a burly 
ruddy-looking ‘man, evidently an 
old soldier, came frequently to the 
door of our carriage to exchange 
a few words, and inquire after 
Eva, whose prostrate condition ex- 
cited his compassion. ‘‘The lady 
seems to feel the heat a great deal, 
sir,” he said, as he stood at our car- 
riage-door at one halting-place, and 
partook of some claret and ice. 
“Yes,” I replied; ‘this long jour- 
ney, too, tries her. But you must 
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have a hot time of it going up and 
down in this way.” “Yes,” said 
he, “I ought to be pretty well ac- 
customed to it by this time, but 
this last week beats everything 
within my experience. The engine- 
driver, you see, he gets changed 
every eighty miles or so, but I have 
to go right through. That’s where 
it is you see. I declare I feel al- 
most dazed and done up.” And 
dazed and done up he began to 
look as the day wore on. At last 
I noticed that we were stopping 
longer than usual at a station, 
and, looking out, observed the sta- 
tion-master with several persons 
staring in at the guard’s carriage, so 
got out to see what was the matter. 
The poor fellow was dead on the 
floor—dead from the heat! We 
could not leave him in this jungle ; 
so, covering the body with a cloth, 
we went on till, an hour or two 
later, a station was reached where 
a European station-master was in 
charge, and a doctor and other 
officiais living in the neighbour- 
hood: and the corpse was made 
over for interment with a writ- 
ten statement of the circumstances, 
which the engine-driver signed as 
well as myself. The poor fellow, 
it appears, had a wife and children 
two hundred miles up the line; 
the station-master promised to send 
a subordinate to them by the next 
up-train to tell the poor woman all 
that there was to tell; and there 
seemed no more to be done. I did 
not let Eva know what had hap- 
pened, and she was too unwell to 
notice that anything was the matter ; 
and I confess to being too much 
concerned with her condition to 
think long about this poor fellow, 
except so far as that his death 
shadowed forth the likelihood of a 
greater calamity. 

A third night succeeded this ter- 
rible day, and when morning came 
the fever and continued shaking of 


the carriage together had greatly 
aggravated my wife’s prostrate condi- 
tion. She complained that all her 
limbs ached, and every jolt of the 
train seemed to cause her agony. 
She was quite unable to lift her 
head ; and but for the ice, of which 
there was happily abundance, and 
the champagne I mixed with it, I 
don’t think she would have reached 
the end of the journey alive. As it 
was, I counted anxiously the tedious 
minutes between the stations, which 
seemed to be ever farther and far- 
ther apart as we went on. And 
conscience heightened my distress 
at witnessing her suffering, brought 
about by my selfish impetuosity, and 
I felt my conduct to be the more 
shameful that my poor gentle suf- 
ferer never reproached me so much 
as by a look for bringing her this 
journey, but accepted her condi- 
tion with perfect resignation. That 
persons should make journeys of 
indefinite length at any season of 
the year in the way of business, on 
promotion, or even to take up a 
short. lease of acting appointments, 
she knew to be of common occur- 
rence, and at mention of the word 
business her curiosity ended. I could 
not venture to tell her what I now 
felt to be the case, that my business, 
seen under the sobering influence of 
her alarming state, seemed now to 
be the merest pretence of reality, 
that it could have been easily de- 
ferred for a few months, and that 
the real object of our hurried jour- 
ney was a possible fool’s errand. 
How bitterly I regretted now, as 
the endless milestones seemed to 
come up ever and ever more slowly, 
that I had not turned back at Sik- 
histin, when return was possible! 
It was too late, however, to think of 
going back now; there was nothing 
for it but to push on to the coast, 
watching my poor sweet patient in 
an agony of anxiety. 

When the third morning arrived, 
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there was a change in the weather. 
The sun was hidden, but this time 
by clouds, not dust, and a cool 
breeze was blowing from the west- 
ward, and soon we ran into a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning with 
torrents of rain. It was the first 
burst of the monsoon on the Western 
Ghauts. The change acted at once 
like magic on Eva, and she was so 
revived during her long halt at the 
top of the great incline, that I began 
to hope her prostration might be due 
to the heat and fatigue she had 
undergone, and not to any serious 
illness. The rain felt cold and 
chilly after the heat, and a warm 
shawl was grateful in the waiting- 
room whither I had carried her; 
while I took the opportunity of our 
stay here to get the carriage cleared 
of its three days’ accumulation of 
dust and engine-ashes. The train 
now started again on its progress 
down the great incline, wrapped in 
mist and rain which obscured all 
view; but at one time the fog 
rolled away for a few minutes, and 
we could see the line winding down 
what seemed to be the perpendicu- 
lar face of the hill for hundreds of 
feet, while below was stretched a 
wide expanse of flat country, all 
clothed in green, fringed with fantas- 
tic mountains, with winding rivers 
and what seemed to be lakes glis- 
tening in the morning sunshine, the 
sea visible in the far distance. Then 
the mist rolled over again and 
blotted out the view which, after 
the desert of heat and dust we had 
passed through, seemed like a 
glimpse of paradise; while the sen- 
sation I felt at witnessing my wife’s 
restoration only those can appreciate 
who have begun to lose hope when 
watching by some dear one stricken 
with illness. 

The bottom of the great incline 
reached, we entered again upon the 
sunshine, and Eva, half sitting up on 
a couch of cushions and pillows, was 
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able to breathe the fresh sea gale 
which rattled against the carriage- 
blinds, and to enjoy in languid 
fashion the beauty of the changing 
view, as we rushed past woods, wild 
hills, and lakes set in mountains, 
till, running through a flat expanse 
of rice-fields in all the greenness of 
the early season, we arrived at last 
at our journey’s end, two days before 
the date for departure of the mail- 
steamer. 

Unfortunately, we were too late 
for a calm passage. Eva was a bad 
sailor, and seeing how knocked up 
she was before starting, I bitterly 
repented anew of my selfish rashness 
which had torn her away from her 
comfortable mountain home at such 
a season. But regrets were vain. 
To return was out of the question ; 
the doctor whom I called in said 
the change to England would now be 
better than stopping at Bombay; 
and the second day after our arrival 
there we started on our voyage. 

It was blowing very fresh that 
morning, and the little tug which 
took us off to the “ Beejapoor” 
bobbed up and down in the short 
cross sea of the harbour, thoroughly 
drenching all the passengers and 
luggage, and giving us a foretaste of 
what might be expected outside. 
There was a respite when the deck 
of the steamer was reached, for the 
great vessel lay motionless at her 
anchor, as if defying the wind which 
rattled through her rigging, and pre- 
paring for the conflict awaiting her. 
This soon arrived; the mails came 
on board, and the few persons who 
had braved the harbour waves to see 
the last of their friends returned to 
the tug—among these my old bearer. 
Dear old man! he had been in my 
service for a dozen years, during 
which time we had exchanged per- 
haps half-a-dozen words a-day, yet 
I believe he was as attached to me 
as I was to him. I have seldom 
felt more keenly the benefit of being 
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well off than when it enabled me to 
leave this faithful old fellow inde- 
pendent of further service, and to 
spend the rest of his days with the 
wife and children to whom he used to 
remit about two-thirds of his wages, 
and whom he had been accustomed 
to see during a brief visit every third 
or fourth year. 

The mails on board, we got un- 
der way immediately, and I had 
hardly time to see Eva made com- 
fortable in her cabin when the 
harbour entrance was reached, and 
the Beejapoor made her first pitch 
downwards, as if saluting her adver- 
sary, and commenced to fight her 
way across the Indian Ocean in the 
teeth of the south-west monsoon. 
Then the dance began;—first 4 
great plunge down which seemed as 
if there was to be norecovery, and 
found a responsive vibration at the 
bottom of the stomach; then a 
great roll to the right till the boats 
on the davits were rushing through 
the water, and it looked as if a very 
little more were needed to turn her 
over altogether; but she is up again, 
and makes a corresponding roll to 
the left, as if preferring to capsize 
on that side. This evidently must 
be the last roll ; but no, she thinks 
better of it, and comes up again on 
her keel for a bit ; and so goes on 
repeating the process ad infinitum 
by way of proving her stability. I 
could not have supposed that a two- 
thousand ton ship could be tossed 
aboutin this way. But the Beejapoor 
had no cargo to speak of, and a 
duck-punt or a Rob Roy canoe 
could hardly have danced about 
more. Happily there: were only 
half-a-dozen passengers, and room 
for nearly two hundred, so that 
although the ports were all closed, 
the air below was tolerably pure. 
Had the ship been crowded we 
should have been suffocated, for 
although it was cool enough on 
deck, it was stifling in the cabins. 


One poor fellow, an indigo planter, 
going home with liver complaint, 
and who seemed at death’s door, 
stuck to the deck, himself and his 
mattress being lashed to the saloon 
skylight, on which he lay, drenched 
with spray and occasional waves, 
and only less miserable than the 
native servant, who, rather than 
leave his master unattended, had 
broken his caste and braved the hor- 
rors of the dreaded “ black water.” 
This faithful creature staggered 
about more dead than alive to wait 
upon the sick man, and when the 
latter was asleep, lay huddled on 
the wet deck below him, the very 
personification of unselfish patience. 
Happily I had no time to be sea- 
sick, for Eva’s state called for all 
my energies. [I tried hard to get 
a servant at Bombay, but at this 
season no eligible ones _ offered 
themselves ; and the only two can- 
didates were a stout gunner’s wife 
with a strong Milesian accent and 
a very red face, suggestive of coun- 
try rum, and a young lady from 
Goa with bare feet, and a dirty 
petticoat, which comprised apparent- 
ly the whole of her wardrobe, who 
spoke only the unintelligible patois 
of her native district, and admitted 
under examination through the me- 
dium of an interpreter, that this 
would be her first experience of sea- 
voyages. Fortunately the  stew- 
ardess was efficient, and had no 
other calls on her time, there being 
no other ladies on board ; but I could 
scarcely bear to leave Eva even for a 
moment, for her only pleasure seemed 
to be to hold my hand as she lay, 
her eyes closed, a death-like pallor on 
her face. I could see that the ship 
doctor was alarmed about her, and 
indeed there seemed cause for fear. 
Even the champagne which was 
so efficacious on the railway jour- 
ney seemed to fail; solid food she 
could take none. Trying as that 
journey had been, how often I 
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wished we were back in the train 
again. It really seemed as if my 
poor darling could not last much 
longer; and I felt like a shame- 
stricken heartless villain for being 
the cause. For nine days we went 
on in this fashion. Sometimes it 
blew a little harder with squalls 
of rain, sometimes a little less; but 
the wind was always strong, and al- 
ways nearly dead ahead. Nota sail 
did we see in our course except once ; 
when we passed the outward mail- 
steamer scudding along under sail 
at fifteen knots an hour. We were 
going about five. At last, on the tenth 
morning, both wind and sea began 
sensibly to abate, and by evening 
we were running ‘along i in perfectly 
calm water with the mountains of 
Arabia fifty miles off on our beam. 
We had worked through the mon- 
soon. The next day we arrived 
at Aden, scarcely an hour _ too 
soon, for without the food which 
Eva was now able to take, she 


could hardly have held out much 


longer. 

The voyage up the Red Sea was 
calm, and as Eva could now keep 
the deck both night and day, the 
heat was bearable. But the passage 
through the Indian Ocean, added 
to his disease, had been too much 
for the sick man, who found a last 
resting-place about midway between 
Aden and Suez. His native servant 
sat in the waist of the ship for the 
rest of the voyage, hardly moving 
from his blanket except to make his 
frugal mid-day meal of parched grain, 
with a drink of water from a jar he 
had brought with him, and the care 
of which had been the only thing 
that divided his attention to his 
master. The latter had been too 
weak at the last to specify any in- 
structions for the payment of wages 
to the poor fellow, who we found 
possessed only a few rupees ; but we 
got up a subscription for him, and 
made him over to the agent at Suez, 
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who promised to send him back to 
India by the next steamer. 

Arrived at Suez, the air becom- 
ing perceptibly cooler as we ap- 
proached the head of the Red Sea, 
a few hours’ railway journey carried 
us into a Mediterranean climate. 
That sea was in its happiest mood, 
and as we steamed past Crete and 
the coast of Greece, the light nor- 
therly breeze brought life into my 
poor wearied darling. The weather 
was perfect, the steamer not too 
crowded, the table good, and the 
little red-faced Jtalian captain a 
model of good-nature, who, to 
oblige us, took the inner course 
among the islands. Eva could now 
even join the saloon party at meals, 
but for the most part she would 
sit in an easy-chair, wrapped in a 
thick shawl—for European breezes 
struck chill after the broiling, we 
had gone through—watching the 
scenery as one island and mountain 
after another rose into view. To 
see her hourly getting better, the 
sense of rest and freedom from the 
continued anxiety of the last three 
weeks, the delicious air, and the 
beauty of the scenery, made this 
short voyage one of the happiest 
times in my life. 

By the time we reached Brindisi, 
Eva was able to walk the deck, 
and the peaceful aspect of the 
Adriatic tempted us to continue the 
voyage to Venice. It would have 
been wiser to tarry a while in Italy, 
before undertaking another long 
land journey; but Eva did not feel 
disposed for sight-seeing, and in 
my selfishness I perhaps exagger- 
ated the strength of the desire she 
expressed to be at home: but the 
result was that we travelled steadily 
onwards, only stopping for a few 
hours here and there, and, arriving 
at Paris late one evening, started for 
Calais by the morning ‘train. The 
Channel was as propitious as the 
Mediterranean; and as we sped 
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along in the mail express through 
Kent, England welcomed us in her 
freshest, brightest summer garb. 
Was ever grass so green before as 
clothes these rounded slopes? And 
then the air! No monotonous red 
glare or uniform dull mist, but the 
-sunshine which lights up the 
country we are dashing through is 
set off by a background of fleecy 
clouds in the distance with golden 
edges toward the sun and dark 
shadows behind; and see, over 
yonder, a summer shower is falling, 
while here the landscape is dancing 
in golden light. People talk about 
the wonders of the East; surely the 
wonders of home are greater. One 
must have been absent a dozen 
years from it to appreciate its 
beauties; nor does the foretaste 
obtained in passing through Italy 
and France dull the sense of sur- 
prise and detight at the infinite 
freshness and beauty of England 
when revisited in early summer. 
Are those monstrous animals which 
are feeding in that field tame bison, 
or can they be English sheep? And 
see! what is that wild beast 
crouching against the bank below 
the wood? Is ita wolf? or is it a 
donkey ? No! it isan English hare, 
which cocks up its tail and gallops off 
leisurely as we pass by, too much ac- 
customed to the phenomenon to hurry 
himself about express trains. Then 
the trim country houses. Here is 
one, modern Elizabethan, with its 
grounds bordered by noble trees, its 
sunny greenhouses and shrubberies, 
its garden ablaze with flowers, and 
its trim croquet-lawn, the very spot 
one would select to spend a happy 
life in, and serene old age. Surely 
it is the trimmest and _ prettiest 
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place in Kent. But no! we shoot 
through atunnel, and here is another, 
Victorian Gothic, which looks if 
anything a trifle more comfortable 
and complete. Close upon it fol- 
lows a third, and so the whole way 
through the country. How puz- 
zling it must be to decide where to 
settle! Here we rush by a perfect 
cluster of snug places, each in apple- 
pie order, each representing an in- 
come of three thousand a-year at the 
least. Where do all these people 
get three thousand a-year from? 
They can’t all of them, like myself, 
have had bachelor uncles to leave 
them that sum. Now we come to 
villas on a smaller scale, but still 
complete and comfortable, belonging 
evidently to well-to-do people who 
go up every day to town. The oc- 
cupiers of that terrace must be able 
to spend quite fifteen hundred a- 
year. And now the houses are 
closer and smaller; but still what 
prosperous occupations the people 
must have who occupy them, and 
what an interminable number of 
them there must be, descending 
in prosperity like the figures in a 
Dutch auction, as we get nearer to 
London, still ever so far off! people 
with a thousand a-year, eight hun- 
dred, six hundred, five hundred, four 
hundred, and so on, till that hideous 
junction is reached where no one 
would live who had any income at 
all to speak of. And now comes a 
change—a bird’s eye view of smoke, 
squalor, poverty, and dirt, till at 
last, crossing the river, we are lost 
in a maze of walls and covered 
ways, and finally are shot into 
the station, and find a termination 
of our journey in the Grand Bel- 
gravia Hotel. 
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- An exceptional life is generally a 
short one; when men live long, not 
only do they tame down out of those 
ardours and enthusiasms which lead 
to everything that is strange, eccen- 
tric, and Quixotic, but the routine 
of existence pulls them softly down 
from their pedestals, takes the glory 
out of the ideals they have cherished, 
and reconciles them to the ordinary 
course of the world. The young 
man who is perfectly content with 
the arrangements of society round 
him, who has no desire to overturn 
anything or mend anything, is a safe 
man, likely to live all his daysout, and 
provident of comfort in the long level 
which he sees before him. Many, 
it is true, who have been enthusias- 
tic in their youth, calm down with 
the touch of years, and become con- 
tent with everything as soon as they 
themselves are established in com- 
fort; but it is the young generally 
who make those beautiful, impossible 
attempts for the good of their fellow- 
men, at which we wonder and ad- 
mire, with a half-shame of our own 
egotism which prevents us from fol- 
lowing their example, and a half-pride 
in our superior wisdom which keeps 
us from trying it. Such an excep- 
tional existence was that of Edward 
Denison.* He lived but thirty 
years in this world; and therefore 
nature, prescient of the near ending, 
felt no necessity upon her to “stay,” 
but let him run his course, as a run- 
ner in a short race is justified in 
doing, with an expenditure of force 
which would be impossible were 
the effort a long one. He rushed at 
his goal, flinging himself headlong in- 
to the race ; and it is true he did not 
succeed—what man ever succeeds in 


bringing down the conditions of a 
heavenly life either to May Fair or 
Bethnal Green ?—but he did his 
best, with lavish expenditure of all 
that he had and was, and has left 
us his bright but broken essay at 
existence for our instruction and re- 
proof—a thing which few of us can 
imitate, which is indeed an interrup- 
tion of the peaceful monotony which 
makes life possible, but which yet 
stimulates the listlessness of that 
practicable quiet as nothing else 
could do half so we’l. 

The book in which this brief life 
is epitomised—we cannot say even 
recorded, for much that goes to 
make up the attraction of a sympa- 
thetic record is left out—is neither 
eloquent nor very wise. It is a 
basket of fragments; and even the 
fragments contain a great many 
crudities, scraps of immature re- 
flection and hasty opinion. We can 
see but dimly, through the veil 
of a phraseology which has become 
common toa class, the individual 
features of the man. No attempt 
has been made, indeed, to convey 
these individual features to us. His 
friends have judged, perhaps wisely, 
that the life which had little more 
than promise to make it interesting 
to mankind, did not require nor call 
for fuller exposition. A hope, an 
earn2st endeavour, a warm and vigor- 
ous impulse—this is what we find in 
the book. The young hero was the son 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, and thus 
only nephew of the late Speaker ; he 
was educated at Eton and Oxford: 
and he lived, as we have said, about 
thirty years; travelled much, work- 
ed much, fell ill and died; the 
briefest uneventful history — just 
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enough to make happy and to break 
the hearts of some few individuals, 
to move more lightly a larger sym- 
pathetic circle, but not to affect 
the world. Yet there is something 
to touch the world in the brief record. 
Among his travels Edward Denison 
made one which few men of his class 
and generation have made. He 
went not to the Himalayas, or the 
Caucasus, or the Matterhorn, but to 
the East End of London; and find- 
ing there a mass of his fellow- 
creatures as hopeless as savages, and 
less happy, with no man caring for 
their souls, but only giving such a 
spasmodic regard to their bodies as 
injured body and soul together— 
this young gentleman went and 
lived among them in modest silence, 
making no commotion, organising 
no society, but doing what one 
true man could do to mend matters, 
and qualifying himself, as he hoped, 
to plead their cause and explain 
their circumstances, and help to 
legislate for them in the days to 
come. This hope has not come to 
pass. ile has carried his knowledge 
instead to the footstool of a Sove- 
reign still better acquainted with 
their troubles than himself ; and let 
us hope has had his eager heart 
stilled by the revelations of some 
wonderful way in which all their 
miseries shall be utilised or compen- 
sated—the only thought which can 
give the sickened soul any consola- 
tion in sight of all the terrible para- 
doxes amid which we are compelled 
to live. 

The central chapter in his life was 
short, not lasting more than eight 
months ; this fact, however, does not 
detract from but rather adds to its 
importance : for there was no foolish- 
ness of enthusiasm about the act, 
but a serious resolution to see with 
his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears, and do with his own hands 
whatever it might be possible to do. 
He was under no religious vow of 
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total self-abnegation—he had duties 
to his family and the world which 
he did not abandon. In short, the 
whole enterprise was as legitimate, 
as excusable, as if it had been an 
Alpine expedition ; the only differ- 
ence being that he went not to risk 
lives but to save them—not to ex- 
plore bare rocks and frozen ice, but 
men—and that his purpose was at 
once patriotic and Christian, having 
the highest meaning, instead of hav- 
ing no meaning at all. We will 
not promise the reader that he will 
be half so much amused by this 
book as he was by Mr. Whymper’s 
Alpine rambles; but yet Philpot 
Street, Commercial Road, is not with- 
out an interest of its own. 

It is not so very long ago but 
that most of us can remember the 
little stir made in the papers about 
a “ Society for organising Charitable 
Relief,” which was got up under 
the auspices, we think, of the then 
Bishop of London—and by means of 
which the young men of fashion 
who have nothing to do, were, we 
were told, to be converted into mis- 
sionaries of charity, and taught such 
a lesson at the same time as to the 
seriousness of life as could not fail to 
leave its influence upon their own 
butterfly existence. For once this 
sanguine anticipation of the news- 
papers came true—if in no other 
case at least in this one. The East 
End was at that time (1869) in the 
full flood of one of its great crises of 
distress. Mr. Denison had this sea 
of misery thus brought before his 
eyes. He saw how deep and how 
dense it was, and at the same time 
he saw that the young gentlemen 
from the clubs, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, and plenty of 
money in their purses, were not the 
kind of agency likely to do much 
good in it—or at least that, if good 
was to be done, the conditions of 
the work must bechanged. ‘It was 
impossible, as he describes, to do 
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any adequate work without residing 
on_the spot, the waste of energy in 
locomotion being itself an interrup- 
tion to steady non - intermittent 
application such as he had pre- 
scribed for himself.” He accord- 
ingly went, with the courage which 
is so much more unusual in this 
kind of enterprise than in any other, 
to the very field of action, and estab- 
lished himself in one of the unlovely 
streets in that terrible desert of un- 
loveliness, where life puts on its 
most sordid garb. To be sure there 
was not nearly so much real suffer- 
ing involved as there is in the life 
of the traveller who goes to Africa, 
or Asia, or even to him who goes 
fishing in Norway, or pursuing big 
game into other unknown parts of 
the earth; but the effort was im- 
mensely greater, for neither excite- 
ment, nor romance, nor novelty were 
to be found on the dread and dreary 
level of the East End. When we 
add that the hero of this achieve- 
ment was in delicate health, and 
“found it impossible to keep toler- 
ably well in London,” the reader 
will see how true was this modest 
martyrdom, which took place in 
absolute silence, with no applauding 
world looking on, and nothing but 
a steadfast determination to serve 
God and man in the way that 
seemed to him most thorough and 
effectual, to keep his courage up. 

It would seem to have been the 
sense of inefficiency conveyed to 
him by his preliminary work in the 
Society for the Relief of Distress 
which moved Mr. Denison to this 
extreme step. Every man or woman 
who ever took part in a public 
movement of charity must have felt 
the same—the sickening sense of 
inadequacy, the feeling that their 
work rather increased than lessened 
the distress around, and the still 
more miserable consciousness that 
the mass of wretchedness was also 
a mass of falsehood, and that faith 
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in their fellow-creatures was here 
at least impossible. This last and 
bitterest point is not referred to in 
the following letter, which how- 
ever, expresses the young writer's 
perception of the ineffectual char- 
acter of the public work :— 


“Tf Tam not going to be all the win- 
ter in town I must give up my post 
under the Society for the Relief of 
Distress. Indeed I am not sure that I 
should not have done so in any case. I 
can’t believe in those doles of bread and 
meat, and the time they occupy in dis- 
tribution withholds me from more solid 
and permanent schemes of assistance. 
I should visit as before in that dis- 
trict on my own ‘hook,’ and apply 
what money I could scrape together 
myself or beg from friends, in dealing 
thoroughly and radically with a small 
number of cases of aggravated distress. 
These bread-and-meat doles are only 
doing the work of the poor-rates, and 
are absolutely useless ; the chief use of 
this Society, or of any other, in my 
view, consists in bringing a considerable 
number of persons belonging to the 
upper classes im actual contact with the 
misery of their fellow-citizens, and so 
convincing them of the necessity of 
social reform.” 


One of the first results of Mr. 
Denison’s work was to convince 
him that the evil he had devoted 
himself to help was in a great meas- 
ure caused by the injudicious good 
works of others. The money which 
in England so many comfortable 
well-off people are so ready to give, 
especially at those times when com- 
fort becomes our English God—at 
Christmas, for instance, and in the 
chill depths of winter, when thou- 
sands of persons who would shrink 
from the responsibility of looking 
after a single poor family send large 
sums of money to some public 
charity by way of compounding 
with God and their consciences— 
was in his eyes the very seed of 
pauperism. His opinions on this 
subject are most decisive :— 


“The real truth is, sensation writing 
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and reckless alms are fast doing away 
the great work of the new poor-law in 
bringing up the people to providence 
and self-restraint. e are falling back 
into the bad old ways of the times at 
the beginning of the Peace. You will 
find all the men who really give them- 
selves most trouble about the poor, are 
the most alive to the terrible evils of 
the so-called charity which pours money 
into the haunts of misery and vice every 
winter. If we could but get one hon- 
est newspaper to write down promiscir 
ous charity, and write up sweeping 
changes, not so much in our poor-law 
theory as in our poor-law practice, 
something might be done. . .. . 
have been busy, and muddled and 
worried lately. Things are so _ bad 
down here, and giving money away 
only makes them worse. I am_ begin- 
ning seriously to believe that all bodily 
aid to the poor is a mistake, and that 
the real thing is to let things work 
themselves straight; whereas, by giv- 
ing alms you keep them permanently 
crooked. Build schoolhouses, pay 
teachers, give prizes, frame workmen’s 
clubs, help them to help themselves, 
lend them your brains; but give them 
no money, except what you sink in such 
undertakings as the aboye.”’ 


In another 


place he declares, 
“Our object—i.e., self, rector, and 
some others—is to put a stop as 
much as possible to all benevo- 


lence ;” and he adds, that the 
distress which has become chronic 
in Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, 
and Stepney, “has been aggra- 
vated more than all by the whole- 
sale distribution of money by way 
of alms these last three or four 
years.” Thus it is evident it 
was no rose-water philanthropist 
who descended upon Mile End in 
the stifling autumn weather in 
August 1867, when every soul of 
his class had fled to wholesome 
moors and hills, out of even the 
fresher and airier London of Bel- 
gravia. Instead of the Highlands 
or the fresh breadths of English 
home scenery, or the risks and de- 
lights of Switzerland, what a con- 
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trast were those dull and shut-up 
streets—hot, dusty, frowsy, and 
breathless—which, stretching as 
they do for miles of featureless 
brick and mortar, impress and appal 
the mind more with the terrible, 
dreary magnitude of London than 
all its crowds and all its palaces! 
To a young man so trained, to one 
accustomed, as a necessity of nature, 
to air and verdure and beauty, what 
a sacrifice!—and yet he made it 
spontaneously, eagerly, to please him- 
self. While the few of his condi- 
tion who were left at the other end 
of town, with parks and trees close 
by, and all that Art could do to 
make up for the temporary want 
of freedom, groaned and lamented 
themselves, he went cheerfully off 
to his little lodging, to all the mean 
surroundings which were so un- 
familiar. He makes, we think, but 
one moan on this subject, and that 
only when the stifling autumn 
months were gone, and the com- 
pulsory deadness of winter might 
have made his prison a little more 
tolerable. 


“My wits are getting blunted by 


the monotony and wzgliness of this 
place. I can almost imagine—diffi- 
cult as it is—the awful effect upon a 
human mind of never secing anything 
but the meanest and vilest of men and 
man’s works, and of complete exclusion 
from the sight of God and His works 
—a position in which the villager never 
is, and freedom from which ought to 
give him a higher moral starting-point 
than the Gibeonite of a large town.’ 


The work he did in this strangely- 
chosen autumn refuge was manifold. 
At the very outset, the mere fact of 
his residence there exercised a cer- 
tain passive influence upon the dis- 
trict. He speaks of ‘‘ the remedial 
influence of the mere presence oc a 
gentleman known to be on the 
alert” as of itself an inestimable 
advantage to. the mass, not one of 
which, except here and there a 
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publican who had made a little 
money out of the general wretched- 
ness, was at all above the level of 
that poverty which is scorned by 
health-inspectors and hustled by 
policemen. ‘Just now,” he says, 
“T only teach a night-school, and do 
what in me lies in looking after the 
sick, keeping an eye upon nuisances 
and the like, seeing that the local 
authorities keep up to their work. 
I go to-morrow before the board at 
the workhouse to compel the re- 
moval to the infirmary of a man 
who ought to have been there 
already. I shall desire the sanitary 
inspector to put the Act against 
overcrowding into force, with re- 
gard to some houses in which there 
have been so many as eight and ten 
bodies occupying one room.” 

Thus it is clear that his mere 
neighbourhood was of use to the 
poor community. He did, however, 
more than this, making an attempt 
at religious training of the ignorant 
and careless men about him, of the 
success of which, or whether it 
dropped entirely on his leaving, we 
should have liked to have heard 
some details. We are not quite 
sure if it was as hopeful as the 
effort to improve their social condi- 
tion. Mr. Denison, like so many 
serious and able men of the present 
generation, had a strong idea that 
the clergy did not go to work in the 
best way to attract and engage the 
interest of men of the lower orders. 
“What is the use,” he asks, “of 
telling people to come to church 
when they know of no rational rea- 
son why they should—when, if they 
go, they find themselves among peo- 
ple using forms of words which 
have never been explained to them; 
ceremonies performed which to them 
are entirely without meaning, 
sermons preached which as often 
as not have no meaning, or when 
they have a meaning, intelligible 
only to those who have studied 
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religion all their lives?’ Act- 
ing upon this idea, he took this 
branch of reformation also into his 
own young and eager hands with a 
contidence which we cannot blame, 
and which was extremely natural, 
yet not we think, founded either 
upon experience or reason. He de- 
scribes his own intentions as fol- 


lows :— 


“Then there is to be—and this will 
be my great work, which if it succeeds 
will be the crown and glory of my 
labours—a meeting in the evenings, as 
often as they can be got together, of 
such of the grown men as I can collect. 
These I propose to take through a com- 
plete course of elementary Bible-teach- 
ing. Taking the Bible in my hand as 
the source, centre, and end of every- 
thing, I shall develop the whole 
scheme of religion, following the Bible 
narrative, and bringing in to my as- 
sistance any and every reinforcement 
I can draw from what little I know of 
human nature, from natural religion, 
and from secular history. Perhaps 
this may seem to you a presumptuous 
undertaking; and if I pretended to do 
anything like justice to the subject, so 
it would be. It will appear less formid- 
able if you consider, not so much the 
feebleness of my light, as the blackness 
of their darkness whom I shall ad- 
dress.” 


This darling idea of the class to 
which Mr. Denison belonged—the 
serious and liberal-minded young 
reformers, whose form of patriotism, 
if peculiar, is a high one, and their 
Christianity pure and genuine, if 
“viewy” and not very orthodox— 
he carried out with evident satis- 
faction and pleasure, beginning with 
an audience of twenty-five, all work- 
ing-men and dock-labourers, and 
keeping up a steady class of about 
ten men, who met every week to 
hear him. We should be glad to 
have been informed if he continued 
this during al] his residence in Mile 
End, and if any attempt was made 
after to keep it up. We cannot 
profess, however, for our own part, 
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much faith in such attempts. Ex- 
perience shows that the men who 
really catch hold of and impress the 
careless and irreligious masses are 
not retined Oxford men with broad 
ideas and -an enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, but those narrowest preach- 
ers of salvation and damnation who 
can appeal fearlessly to the strongest 
instincts of the primitive soul, and 
who offer to their disciples a choice 
between the most solemn of advan- 
tages and the most awful of penal- 
ties. No man has moved the lower 
classes since his time as Whitfield 
moved them, who had no broad 
views, nor knew anything about a 
lay-exposition of Christianity. This 
kind of impassioned religion, speak- 
ing the most technical and least com- 
prehensible of language, and aband- 
oning all attempt to harmonise itself 
with modern ways of thinking, or to 
demonstrate itself as built upon solid 
reason, has always been the most 
acceptable to the uneducated mind. 
Mr. Denison was not only deter- 
mined to put down benevolence if he 
could, but he also opposed emigra- 
tion, the other panacea which is sup- 
posed likely to cure us of our Poor. 
“All the evidence I have ever seen,” 
he says, “ goes to establish the fact, 
that the persons who thrive in the 
new country are just those who have 
thriven in the old—those, that is, 
who are endowed with a strong 
body, a vigorous mind, a resolute 
will, and industrious habits. How 
many such are there now starving 
in England?” This is no doubt per- 
fectly true; and nothing can exceed 
the misery of those poor, helpless, 
hopeless emigrants, turned out upon 
an unfamiliar shore, weak, ignorant, 
and bewildered, after the delusions 
of their start and the weariness of 
their voyage, and finding that life 
depends upon hard work, skill, and 
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courage, as much on the other side 
of the Atlantic as on this. Still 
there are exceptions; and we can- 
not doubt that some classes of the 
poor would find an easier living in 
the new country than in the old. 
However, we cannot linger further 
on this gentle and subdued, but most 
interesting, picture of the work of a 
young man, as thoroughly meriting 
the old and somewhat hackneyed 
but noble title of Patriot as any Ro- 
man of them all. The courage which 
enabled him to make such a sacri- 
fice, and the patience with which he 
conducted his work are alike les- 
sons which it would do us all good 
to learn—all the more that his life 
was no saintly stretch of self-devo- 
tion, and he was susceptible to the 
ambitions, and bound by the du- 
ties, of ordinary men. This makes 
it all the more a practical lesson to 
men absorbed in the occupations of 
ordinary life. In another point of 
view, however, the book is not quite 
so satisfactory ; for the reader who 
has become interested in the man 
and his work cannot but pause to 
ask what was the effect upon the 
district of this fragment of noble 
effort. Did it repay the expendi- 
ture? did the brief heroism tell, as 
it ought to have told, upon those 
for whom the sacrifice was made ? 
Has anything followed to reward 
the generous worker, or to encourage 
those who may follow his example ? 
or have we but the example, the 
advice; the direction he has left us? 
None of these questions are at all 
answered in this too reticent little 
volume. 

It is strange and touching to place 
beside this record of a short and 
exceptional existence the memories 
of a long and peaceful and active 
life contained in the ‘ Recollections 
of Sir Henry Holland.’* The one 
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book is as unlike the other as it is 
possible to imagine—the first brief, 
fragmentary, a record of half-matured 
opinions, never-executed plans, and 
one generous piece of exertion for 
the benefit_of the poorest class in 
England; the other long, detailed, 
and distinct, the record of a success- 
ful and genial life, always prosper- 
ous, always full of occupation, in- 
terest, and amusement, and carrying 
beyond fourscore years the strong 
personal health and vigour which 
do so much to determine the course 
of life. To have seen almost every 
country under heaven which there 
is any special interest in visiting, 
from Iceland to Palestine, from 
Jamaica to Norway; to have been 
a wiiness of, or occasional actor in, 
all the great historical events of the 
last sixty years, from the wars of 
the Peninsula to the last civil war in 
America ; to have known everybody 
who was worth knowing, and seen 
everything that was worth seeing, 


through all this long period, is a good- 
fortune possessed by very few. 
Wherever Sir Henry Holland went, 
he has gone with the best creden- 
tials; he has been in the very best 
circumstances for hearing and seeing 


what was most interesting. At 
Naples he “accompanied King 
Joachim (Murat) mounted on one 
of the royal horses to a review of 
his army when about to depart on 
his ill-fated march against the Aus- 
trians.”. At Washington he lived 
‘in the house of my excellent friend 
Mr. Seward, and saw much of Presi- 
dent Lincoln.” What a gap between 
the two scenes, and how different are 
the associations they call up! It is 
almost incredible that the same man, 
still lively, bright, and full of in- 
terest in everything, should convey 
to us his experiences of both. He 
was a visitor at the residence of the 
English commandant at Torres 
Vedras when its famous “lines” 
were holding armies at bay. He 
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was taken prisoner in Spain when 
wandering, a true adventurer, sketch- 
book in hand, through its honey- 
comb of wars and commotions in 
1813. He was arrested again in 
Cracow in 1846, being found in the 
company of a Polish leader. He 
has been in Algeria with Marshal 
Bugeaud. In short, wherever there 
has been any stir in the world from 
1812 to 1870, there Sir Henry 
Holland has been. And besides all 
this, he has been a great physician, 
a fashionable doctor, indispensable 
to the very life of many fine people, 
and keeping Mayfair in order. 
Never could there have been a more 
active, a more energetic, a more full 
existence. What a contrast! Be- 
tween the leisurely flow of the old 
man’s book full of that universal ex- 
perience, from which it is scarcely 
possible to keep back some slight 
flavour of perfectly amiable self- 
complacency, and the passionate 
brevity of the young life cut short 
almost before its experience had 
begun, there is such a world of 
difference as it is difficult to de- 
scribe in words. The whole inter- 
mediate stage in which we live and 
have our being comes in between 
them. There is scarcely anything we 
can mention, we feel, but our elder 
friend will smile at us, and say, 
Yes, I was there! He is_ back- 
ground to a whole century, whereas 
the other is but a scene in the 
drama which passes like a shadow, 
the curtain rising and falling again, 
the action over almost before we 
knew that it had begun. 

Dr. Holland received his profes- 
sional education chiefly at Edin- 
burgh, where he was admitted into 
the brilliant society reigning there 
in the beginning of the century, 
and including not only the great 
lights of the ‘Edinburgh Review’, 
but men still greater—with all of 
whom he had the good fortune to 
make acquaintance. When his 
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studies were over he went abroad, 
though the Peninsular war was at 
its height, and joining the army 
for some months, saw every thing 
that was to be seen there; then 
he proceeded by the Italian coasts 
to Greece and Turkey, returning 
through Spain. With insatiable 
curiosity and energy he worked his 
way along, now studying wounds 
and now oracles, and roaming from 
the groves of Delphi to the bull- 
fights of Madrid without pause or 
interval ; always managing at the 
same time, by friends or introduc- 
tions or pure luck, to find himself 
among representative people, and 
more or less behind the scenes in 
respect to public affairs. After this 
he spent a year with the Princess 
of Wales as travelling physician ; a 
position which brought him still 
more and more among fine people. 
In 1816 he began the practice of 
his profession in London—‘“ with a 
fair augury of success speedily and 
completely fulfilled” — and _ hence- 
forward the Doctor’s animated and 
important life ran through a daily 
and yearly increasing circle of great 
names. Here the instinctive pru- 
dence of a man predestined to a long 
life comes in with that curious 
double aspect of cause and result 
which is often so visible in human 
affairs. He tells us that when he 
found his practice so rapidly aug- 
menting, he considered himself jus- 
tified ‘“‘in defining more exactly my 
views for the future.” Accordingly, 
he made two most wise resolutions 
—the first was to take two months 
of annual holiday ; and the second 
“to keep my practice within £5000 
a-year.” Happy doctor! how many 
of us would be delighted to have 
such a restriction in our power! 
The wisdom, however, of thus put- 
ting a limit upon work, which, the 
position once attained, may, we pre- 
sume, be increased almost to any 
extent, by a man who makes haste 
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to be rich without considering the 
penalties involved, is full of the 
instinctive prudence and prescience 
of one born to outlive his century— 
a result which, at the same time, its 
moderation and self-denial no doubt 
largely contributed to bring about. 
Thus, instead of working all his 
faculties out by inordinate labour in 
the prime of life, the fortunate doctor 
kept to the steady level of exertion 
which he was capable of, and which 
brought him in as much as he 
thought necessary ; and refreshed 
himself every year by absolute 
change of scene, and a long enough 
breathing-time to blow all cobwebs 
out of his brain, and keep him 
vigorous asa boy. There was extra- 
ordinary prudence and good sense 
in this; but let it not be supposed 
by any hasty critic that the men 
who work themselves out according 
to the melancholy fashion of the 
time, have but themselves to blame 
for the comparison between their 
haggard energy and the smooth and 
prosperous activity of such a man as 
Sir’ Henry Holland. He _ himself 
is perfectly ready to acknowledge 
that he had an admirable start, no 
burdens or struggles to embarrass 
him, and the delightful support of 
ancestral property to fall back upon; 
conditions which would tell mightily 
in any man’s favour, and which gave 
to this thoroughly fortunate man, to 
begin with, that success which suc- 
ceeds better than anything else in the 
world. The poor souls, however, 
who buy their fortune by blood and 
tears, and a struggle such as only 
the exceptionally gifted survive, 
have one slight compensation at 
least. Prosperity is monotonous : 
very delightful to the possessor, but 
not so interesting to other people. 
The narrative of continued and un- 
broken success very soon palls upon 
the reader, and to give any story a 
real human interest, struggle and 
sorrow must come in. 

21 
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Dr. Holland’s life, however, was 
as virtuous as it was prosperous. In 
the very height of his labours, when 
his] professional engagements were 
most engrossing, he tells us ‘that he 
‘“‘ allotted three days each week to 
Greek and Latin reading, under the 
resolution never to let the day pass 

- wholly without it, even though but 
ten minutes could be kept free from 
other business.” These ten minutes 
of leisure were for a man of his 
occupations found chiefly in the in- 
tervals between one patient’s house 
and another ; and he adds, “ carry- 
ing Latin and Greek books with me 
in my carriage till my eyes refused 
the latter, [ have found no dif- 
ficulty in passing at once from the 
sorrows of Iphigenia and Dido to 
the ailments and plaints of a sick- 
room in Grosvenor Square ; and even 
a genial connection in coming fresh 
from Horace, Catullus, or Lucretius, 
to the men of wit or learning with 
whom as patients I have been so 
often associated,” This is an ad- 
mirable habit, and one which no 
doubt would enable men to keep up 
their knowledge of all literature in 
a way infinitely valuable so far as 
the literature itself is concerned ; but 
this too requires special gifts and 
constitution of mind. It is one of 
the instinctive habits of a long life. 
Much time, much leisure, and no 
troublous thoughts to speak of which 
can intrude themselves between the 
calm reader and his Lucretius, are 
indispensable to this kind of study. 

Sir Henry gives us a perfect crowd 
of sketches of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. There is scarcely one 
name wanting from the list which 
is important enough to win a place 
in any national portrait gallery ; and 
it would almost seem that not to 
know Sir Henry Holland must have 
been, from 1830 downwards, a very 
clear way of arguing yourself un- 
known. The list is too long to go 
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over, and the sketches are very brief 
and not particularly striking. It 
would have required, indeed, a very 
great and varied power to have done 
justice to so many; and if we may 
venture to say so, the best quality 
they ‘have is to remind us of that 
admirable and delightful gentleman 
Mr. Brooke, whom George Eliot has 
lately introduced to our knowledge. 
Perhaps the most worth noting of 
these sketches are the portraits of 
two ladies to whom a little more 
than the usual space is allotted, and 
who were women remarkable enough 
in their very different ways to make 
an impression upon any looker-on— 
Madame de Staél and Lady Holland. 
We give these slight studies as the 
best specimens we can select of 
this comfortable, garrulous, pleasant 
book :— 


‘*T first met her at a great dinner at 
Bridgewater House; whence the party 
adjourned in the evening to the open- 
ing of the British Gallery, of which 
our host, the Marquis of Stafford, was 
then President. The accident of her 
taking my arm during our stay in the 
crowded gallery made mea witness of 
the anxious interest to see and hear her 
which prevailed at the time. It also 
brought me immediately several in- 
vitations to meet her in society, from 

ersons whom I had not known before. 

hese things are characteristic, it must 
be owned, of what may be called 
foibles, as well as features, of London 
life. Time has done little since to 
alter them. 

‘“*T saw much afterward of Madame 
de Staél at her own house in Argyll 
Street, in those literary and_ political 
circles which she gathered round her, 
and where she declaimed or argued 
with all who could meet her with her 
own weapons and in her own language. 
Sir J. Mackintosh was the most frequent 
and expert of these intellectual com- 
batants: and it was the combat most 
congenial to his own tastes. In some 
points there was a certain intellectual 
likeness between them; such as the 
power of putting an argument into its 
most pithy shape—what may be called 
a wit of speech, apart from that wit 
of humour, to which neither of them 
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could lay much claim. Frequently, too, 
I used to sit alone with Madame de 
Staél at her fireside, to which she clung 
closely in the wintry cold of the spring 
of 1814. Her conversation, always 
earnest and eloquent, often fell upon 
my recent travels in the East. She 
had formed at this time the scheme of 
a werk on the Crusades, fashioned upon 
the plan of Fénélon’s ‘Télémaque.’ 
The outline of this she put in detail 
before me, seeking for such suggestions 
as I might be able to offer. I was ob- 
liged to confess my inability to render 
any aid worth having; explaining to 
her that an intimacy with Turks and 
Turkish Pashas of the present day, 
such as mine was, would furnish few 
hints for the picture of Saladin, or of 
the Seljuk chiefs and warriors of that 
more romantic age. Her scheme never 
ripened into any reality. 

“One of the latest occasions of my 
meeting Madame de Staél was at a 
dinner at Sir Samuel Romilly’s, well 
marked in my memory by the intelli- 
gence being received, while we were 
yet at table, of the entry of the Allied 
armies into Paris. Her emotion was 
great and ardently expressed, though 
leaving it somewhat doubtful whether 
pleasure or pain predominated. Her 
life had borne this mingled character 
throughout. In a single sentence she 
thus denotes her mental temperament: 
‘Calme et animé; ce qu'il faut étre, 
et ce que je ne suis pas.’ Another trait 
she discloses, speaking of les revenants : 
‘Je n’y crois pas, mais je les crains.’ 
She measured herself well in these 
self-avowals, to which another trait, 
less avowed, might perhaps have been 
added. From my own observation as 
well as that of others, I was led to 
believe that she would willingly have 
surrendered something of her intellec- 
tual fame for a little more of personal 
beauty. She was ever curiously de- 
monstrative of her arms, as the feature 
which best satisfied this aspiration. A 
bit of paper often in her hand, and 
sedulously twisted during her eager 
conversation, might be a casual trick 
of habit, though there were some who 
gave it a more malicious interpretation. 


“Tam not prone ‘to extol the past 
at the expense of the present, but I 
nevertheless must state my feeling that 


nothing in London life has yet replaced 
what was the habitual society of Hol- 
land House. The London season, as 
it is called, abounds in good dinners 
and = company, and these dinners 
take high rank among our social usages ; 
but at Holland House (itself a classical 
spot) there met almost daily, during a 
series of years, round a luxurious table, 
guests eminent in such various ways 
that their mere conjunction stamped 
its character on the society. English 
and foreign ministers and diplomatists, 
men of learning and of science, his- 
torians, poets, artists, and wits, were 
so skilfully commingled as to make it 
sure that none but a master-hand could 
have accomplished the result. 

“The master-hand here was that of 
the mistress, Lady Holland, a remark- 
able woman in every way, well remem- 
bered by all who knew her, difficult 
to describe to those who did not. 
Supreme in her own mansion and 
family, she exercised a singular and 
seemingly capricious tyranny even 
over guests of the highest rank and 
position. Capricious it seemed, but 
there was, in reality, intention in all 
she did; and this intention was the 
maintenance of power, which she gained 
and strenuously used, though not with- 
out discretion in fixing its limits. No 
one knew better when to change her 
mood, and to soothe by kind and flat- 
tering words the provocation she had 
just given, and was very apt to give. 
n this latter case, indeed, she was 
aided by a native generosity of mind 
which never failed to show itself in 
kindness where kindness was wanted. 
In my long and intimate knowledge of 
Lady Holland, I never knew her desert 
an old friend, whatever his condition 
might be. Many things, seemingly 
wilful and incongruous in her, might 
be explained through this happier qua- 
lity of mind blended with that love of 
power which, fostered by various cir- 
cumstances, pervaded every part of her 
life. The influence she exercised was 
doubtless aided by large general read- 
ing, of which she made sedulous and 
skilful use. Her management of con- 
versation at the dinner-table—some- 
times arbitrary and in rude arrest of 
others, sometimes courteously invitin 
the subject—furnished a study in itself. 
Every guest felt her presence, and 
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generally more or less succumbed to 
it. She was acute in distinguishing 
between real and false merit, and mer- 
ciless in her treatment of the latter. 
Not a woman of wit in words, she had 
what might well be called consummate 
practical wit in all her relations to 
society. Once only, and that very late 
in life, she spoke to me of the labour 
she underwent in maintaining the posi- 
tion thus acquired. The information 
was not necessary. My own observa- 
tion had already made me well but 
silently aware of it. 

“My personal relations to Holland 
House, fostered by much _ previous 
intercourse in Italy, were of the most 
agreeable kind from the beginning, 
and the lapse of time in no way altered 
them. Despite Lady Holland’s im- 
— rule in all matters of society, 

was a guest almost at my own bid- 
ding, and often passed the night at 
this picturesque old mansion, abound- 
ing in so many recollections of men 
and times. My profession, doubtless, 
served in some degree to maintain this 
intimacy. My politics, never much 
more than neutral, and rather tending 
to the other side, had certainly nothing 
to do with it. The political visitors to 
Holland House were, of course, almost 
exclusively of the Whig party; though 
it was always a matter of rejoicing to 
Lady Holland when she could catch a 
stray Tory to mingle with them. But 
political party was better leavened by 
the admixture of literary men and 
eminent foreigners, who, under her 
invitation, found place at this table. 
Lord Holland himself came to it each 
day wholly ignorant whom he was to 
find there; but greeting all alike with 
his genial smile, and animating all by 
the charm of his conversation, and by 
a flow and felicity of anecdote peculiar 
to himself, the effect heightened by his 
ewn enjoyment of it. He sat always 
at a corner of the dinner-table, to 
which I doubt whether he ever him- 
self ventured to invite a guest.” 


The following anecdote is not 
without a gentle touch of humour. 
Sir Henry has been giving an ac- 
count of some of the regions un- 
known to the ordinary traveller into 
which he had wandered :— 


“The Gulf of Cattero was the chief 
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scene of an insurrection against the 
Christian rule, breaking out just after 
my visit to this wonderful spot three 
years ago. By an odd coincidence, my 
journey of the next year brought me 
to the Red River but a few weeks before 
the insurrection which threatened the 
existence of this remote member of our 
colonial empire. Happening to men- 
tion this to Mr. Gladstone, he com- 
mented upon it by the very appropriate 
question, ‘Pray, Sir Henry, may I ask 
what is your direction of travel this 
year?’ I had not then fixed it: but 
it did turn out to be Jamaica!” 


And here is another which affords 
a pleasant glimpse of the extraor- 
dinary constitutional energy of the 
cheerful and genial old man :— 


“A frequent source of amusement 
to myself is my incapacity for walkin 
slowly: and the sort of impulsion 
even now feel (@tat 83) to pass those im- 
mediately before me in the street, and 
to take the diagonal instead of two 
sides of a square wherever this is the 
alternative. I mentioned the latter 
circumstance to my excellent friend 
Mr. Richmond, when he was finishing 
a crayon portrait of me. ‘You ought,’ 
he said, ‘to have told me this before.’ 
When I cease to take the diagonal, often 
a dirty one, instead of the side pave- 
ments, I shall consider that I have 
gone a step downwards in the path of 
life. 


The reader, we do not doubt, will 
join heartily in the hope that it 
may be a long time before this 
downward step is taken. That a 
life so prosperous, so happy, so 
well occupied and employed, should 
need to end at all, is a thought 
which is almost more disagreeable 
to the imagination than it is to 
realise that fading away into the 
celestial dimness of a young soul 
newly alighted upon earth, transi- 
tory, visionary, impatient of evil, 
like that of Edward Denison. We 
cannot but return to the strange 
completeness of the contrast be- 
tween them. The one making a 
rush through life, snatching as he 
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passed some present for his fellow- 
creatures, nothing for himself; for 
why should he try to grasp any- 
thing for himself when destiny led 
him to worlds apart and different ? 
The other jogging briskly along, 
with no hurry or impetuosity, and 
an endless roll of years before him 
in which to spend and to enjoy all 
that he gathered on his varied and 
cheerful path. 

From this cheerful old man’s story 
of a happy and prosperous life we 
turn to another, like it in some 
particulars, but in others very unlike 
—the recently-published memoir, 
by the elder of the two brothers, 
of William and Robert Chambers.* 
This book has an interest of a very 
much deeper and more engrossing 
kind than can be called forth by 
any record of peaceful prosperity, 
and yet both the men therein chroni- 
cled were prosperous in the fullest 
sense of the word, rich, respected, 
and respectable, holding a high and 
well-won place in the estimation 
of their countrymen, and well 
known among the men of their 
generation. But it is not their period 
of honour and wealth which most 
charms the reader. These advan- 
tages which it is so delightful to 
possess are wonderfully alike, whos- 
ever’s are the lucky hands they 
fall into. But the story of the 
way in which William and Robert 
Chambers fought their way to 
fortune is peculiar to themselves, 
and full of the liveliest interest. So 
far as art and literature are con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt that 
the benediction of the Gospel is 
most literally true, and that it is the 
poor, the struggling, and the sorrow- 
ful who are the blessed. No story 
could be more absorbing than the 
story of these two boys, thrown 
upon their own exertions at the 
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tenderest age, and fighting on, stea- 
dily, frugally, courageously, with un- 
bounded bravery and self-control, 
into those regions of wealth, luxury, 
and notability which, though suc- 
cess and prosperity are necessary 
to the completeness of the narrative, 
are not so interesting to the reader. 
The height attained may not be 
heroic, but the struggle towards it 
is heroic and exciting as any drama. 
The great success of ‘Chambers’s 
Journal,’ most virtuous and respect- 
able of periodicals, is indeed such a 
success as any man might be proud 
of; but the sight of the two lads 
in Leith Walk, with their little 
bookstalls, their noble, virtuous pov- 
erty, never imbittered by any sense 
of wrong, natural, cheerful, open,to 
all good and pleasant influences, 
does the very heart good to behold. 
All the earlier part of the narrative 
is most simply and charmingly 
told; and though the story of the 
elder takes fully more room in it 
than that of the younger, Mr. Wil- 
liam Chambers invariably subordi- 
nates his own claim upon our atten- 
tion to that of the more “ delicately 
organised,’ more literary brother, 
whose memoir he is writing. How 
many of the readers of this most 
interesting little book will remem- 
ber that brother, sunning himself in 
his old age upon the pleasant Scores 
at St. Andrews, or daundering slowly 
over the bright Links, one of the 
prettiest and brightest scenes of 
Scottish out-of-door life! The great 
white rollers of the German Ocean 
thundering in upon the broad sands, 
yet with no wrath in them or 
menace, only a gentle protestation of 
power, which that great sunlit stretch 
of blue sea—blue as the Mediterran- 
ean, and as bright—does its best to 
hide from us; the green, close turf, 
like velvet, under the foot; the high 
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bents, with their whin-bushes, cast- 
ing up broken beaps of green and 
yellow to shelter those miles of un- 
dulating lawn from sand and sea; 
the brisk parties coming and going, 
with here and there a red-coated 
player to give colour to the scene, 
attended by their little groups of 
cadies with sheafs of golfing-clubs ; 
the triangular corner, bright as a 
flower-bed with ladies’ dresses, where 
wives and daughters pursue a gentle 
game in emulation and encourage- 
ment of the heroes below; and the 
friendly Club close by, where every- 
body knows everybody, where the 
droll language of golf has its home 
and metropolis,—never was a pret- 
tier scene. The sun blazes upon it 


sometimes all day long, but never 
untempered by brisk sea-breezes, 
salt and invigorating; and though 
it is Scotland, the soft summer 
haze of the morning, the warm hush 
of noonday, and the glorious sun- 
sets which arrange themselves over 


the Forfar hills, do not yield in 
beauty to any atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes we know. To be sure, there 
is another side to the picture, when 
the sea is lead, with ominous muddy- 
white edges, keeping up a hoarse 
internal moaning that means mis- 
chief ; when the sky is lead, weigh- 
ing down upon links and sand, and 
heart and soul; when even the red 
coats scarcely lend cheerfulness to 
the wide grey landscape; when the 
Ladies’ Links are bare and vacant, 
with perhaps but one persevering pair 
of strong-minded maidens in grey or 
brown, practising for the grand 
medal when the less heroic are out 
of the way. Such is sometimes the 
aspect of St. Andrews, no doubt; 
but then we have seen the Bay of 
Naples growl like the German 
Ocean, and grow into lead, and veil 
itself in fogs and tempest ; we have 
seen Vesuvius as snowy and bleak 
as one of the Grampians. And 
never did rich old Scotsman in the 
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evening of his laborious days choose 
better for himself than did Robert 
Chambers, kindly, gentle, genial old 
soul, when he established himself 
upon the Scores, in the light of 
many a splendid sunset, with the 
broad stretch of waters before him 
and the friendly town behind, to 
accomplish there his serene sunset- 
ting too. 

Pardon, gentle Southern reader, 
for this digression! The delights of 
the East Neuk of Fife might not 
perhaps strike all strangers; but we, 
who are to the manner born, cannot 
be expected to pass them over with- 
out a momentary rhapsody. It is 
not, however, with old Robert 
Chambers, a patriarch among his 
many grandchildren on the sunny 
Scores, but with young Robert 
Chambers, a poor and struggling 
boy, that we ought to concern our- 
selves chiefly. The two brothers 
were born with the century—Wil- 
liam in 1800, Robert in 1802—in 
modest and humble comfort, in the 
little town of Peebles, which is here 
accordingly placed before us, all 
fresh and quaint and old-fashioned, 
as it existed at that period in their 
joint recollection. The quietest 
slumbrous little town, situated 
“among beautiful pastoral hills 
with a singularly pure atmosphere,” 
with silvery Tweed running by all 
those years and ages, clear and 
sweet over its pebbles, murmuring 
an accompaniment to all the gentle, 
drowsy, homely life. “ Paris, a’thing 
considered, is a wonderful place,” 
said one delightful townsman, who 
had visited that big Babylon, “ but 
still Peebles for pleesure!” Here is 
a sketch of the little place, as dis- 
tinct in colour and atmosphere as it 
is true to nature. 


‘““There was an old and a new town 
in Peebles—each of them a single street, 
or little more; and as even the new 
town had an antique look, it may be 
inferred that the old looked old in- 
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deed. It was indeed chiefly composed 
of thatched cottages, occupied by weay- 
ers and labouring people—a primitive 
race of homely aspect, in many in- 
stances eking out a scanty subsistence 
by having a cow on the town common, 
or cultivating a rig of potatoes in the 
tields close to the town. Rows of por- 
ridge Jluggies (small wooden vessels) 
were to be seen cooling on window- 
soles; a smell of peat-smoke pervaded 
the place; the click of the shuttle was 
everywhere heard during the day; and 
in the evening, the grey old men came 
out in their Kilmarnock night-caps, 
and’ talked of Bonaparte on the stone 
seats beside their doors, The platters 
used in those humbie dwellings were 
all of wood, and the spoons of horn; 
knives and forks rather rare articles. 
The house was generally divided into 
two apartments by a couple of bor- 
beds, placed end to end—a bad style of 
bed prevalent in .cottages all over Scot- 
land; they were so close as almost to 
stifle the inmates. Among these hum- 
ble people, all costumes, customs, and 
ways of living smacked of old times. 
You would see a venerable patriarch 
making his way to church on Sunday, 
with a long-backed, swing-tailed, li- 
quid-blue coat of the style of George 
II., which was probably his marriage- 
coat, and half a century old. His head- 
gear was a broad-brimmed blue-bonnet. 
The old women came out on the same 
occasions in red scarfs, called cardinals, 
and white mzutches (caps), bound by a 
black ribbon, with the grey hair folded 
back on the forehead. There was a 
great deal of drugget and huckaback 
and serge in that old world, and very 
little cotton. Onealmost mightthink he 
saw the humbler Scotch people of the 
seventeenth century before his eyes.” 


The minister still wore a cocked- 
hat when the two Chamberses were 
children at Peebles, and there ex- 
isted in the place at least one old 
Cameronian prophet still mourning 
over the breach of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. “Ye'’re 
muckle pleased wi’ that bairn, wo- 
man,” cried this grim personage, 
coming up one summer evening to 
the mother of William and Robert, 
as she stood at her own door, unsus- 
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pecting, with her baby in her arms. 
“If the French come, what will ye 
do with him? But you should 
rather pray that they may come. 
You should pray for judgments, 
woman, judgments on a sinfu’ land. 
Pray that the Lord would pour out 
the vials of His wrath upon us—it 
would be for our good.” In the 
same town, however, where this 
disciple of the Old Light continued © 
to flourish, public notices were pro- 
claimed in the streets “by tuck of 
drum” by an old man with a heroic 
story, called Drummer Will; and 
the original of Davie Gellatley made 
songs about the neighbours, and 
sang them with wild sweetness ; and 
gaberlunzies like Edie Ochiltree, 
full of song and story, came and 
went, received like friends in the 
humble cheerful houses where books 
were more known than newspapers, 
and which were little affected by 
the great events of the present; and, 
strangest of all, French prisoners 
filled up all the spare nooks, and 
played Moliére in pure Parisian 
to the puzzled townsfolks! Here 
is another delightful sketch of the 
quaint little place :— 


“Among that considerable part of 
the population who lived down closes 
and in old thatched cottages, news cir- 
culated at third or fourth hand, and 
was merged in conversation on religious 
or other topics. My brother and I 
derived much enjoyment, not to say 
instruction, from the singing of old 
ballads, and the telling of legendary 
stories, by a kind old female relative, 
the wife of a decayed tradesman, who 
dwelt in one of the ancient closes. At 
her humble fireside, under the 7 
of a huge chimney, where her half- 
blind and superannuated husband sat 
dozing in a chair, the battle of Corunna 
and other prevailing news was strange- 
ly mingled with disquisitions on the 
Jewish wars. The source of this inter- 
esting conversation was a well-worn 
copy of L’Estrange’s translation of 
‘Josephus,’ a small folio of date 1720. 
The envied possessor of the work was 
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Tam Fleck, ‘a flichty chield,’ as he 
was considered, who, not particularly 
— at his legitimate employment, 
struck out a sort of profession of going 
about in the evenings with his Jose- 
phus, which he read as the current 
news: the only light that he had for 
doing so being usually that imparted 
by the flickering blaze of a piece of 
parrot-coal. It was his practice not to 
read more than from two to three 
pages at a time, interlarded with saga- 
cious remarks of his own by way of 
footnotes, and in this way he sustained 
an extraordinary interest in the narra- 
tive. Retailing the matter with great 
equability in different households, Tam 
kept all at the same point of informa- 
tion, and wound them up with a cor- 
responding anxiety as to the issue of 
some moving event in Hebrew annals. 
Although in this way he went through 
a course of Josephus yearly, the novelty 
somehow never seemed to wear off. 

‘**¢Weel, Tam, what’s the news the 
nicht?’ would old Geordie Murray 
say, as Tam entered with his Josephus 
under his arm, and seated himself at the 
family fireside. 

*¢ Bad ‘news, bad news,’ replied Tam ; 
‘Titus has begun to besiege Jerusalem 
—it’s gaun to be a terrible business:’ 
and then he opened his budget of intel- 
ligence, to which all paid the most 
reverential attention. he protracted 
and severe famine which was endured 
by the besieged Jews was a theme 
which kept several families in a state of 
agony for a week; and when Tam in his 
readings came to the final conflict and 
destruction of the city by the Roman 
— there was a perfect paroxysm of 

orror. At such séances my brother 
and I were delighted listeners. All 
honour to the memory of Tam Fleck.”’ 


Besides these sources of informa- 
tion, there was in the house of the 
Chamberses a copy of the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ acquired at some 
moment of unusual wealth by their 
father. This book was so cum- 
brous that it had been placed in 
a chest and laid up in a garret. 
“*Roaming about there one day,” 
says Robert Chambers himself, “in 
that morning of intellectual curiosity, 
I lighted upon the stored book, and 
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from that time forwards all my spare 
time was spent beside the chest. 
It was a new world to me. I felt 
a profound thankfulness that such 
a convenient collection of human 
knowledge existed, and that here it 
was spread out like a convenient 
table before me. What the gift of 
a whole toyshop was to other chil- 
dren this book was to me I 
plunged into it—I roamed through 
it like a bee; I hardly could be pa- 
tient enough to read any one article 
while so many others remained to 
be looked into.” Boys with this 
intellectual ardour are not difficult 
to educate, and the education re- 
ceived by the brothers seems to 
have been a very tolerable one, 
though, like all self-made men, they 
lament the absence of that routine 
instruction which probably would 
not have been half so effectual. 
They attended first the burgh school, 
corresponding to the parish school, 
in a country parish, where all the 
juvenile population assembled to- 
gether, girls and boys, the teacher 
being “the author of a popular 
treatise on arithmetic;” and after- 
wards the grammar school of 
Peebles, a superior institution, 
where even William, who was less 
studious than his brother, acquired 
a little Latin. Robert made further 
progress, and went on with his clas- 
sical studies after the family, much 
reduced in circumstances, had re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where they 
went in 1813. Here they lived 
“up a stair” in West Nicolson 
Street, a locality in which many 
families belonging to their own 
county and neighbourhood lived, 
and where they speedily found 
friends. In these much - divided 
houses was to be found great variety 
of human life, and all of a strug- 
gling kind; poor folk painfully 
keeping the wolf from their doors, 
and preserving such remnants of 
appearance in the face of the world 
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as was possible. “I can recollect 
some of these,” says Mr. William 
Chambers. ‘ Widows of decayed 
tradesmen, who were moving heaven 
and earth to get their sons into 
hospitals, and their daughters taught 
to be governesses. Teachers in the 
decline of life, like poor Picken, en- 
deavouring to draw a_ subsistence 
from the fees of most difficult-to-be- 
procured pupils. Licensed preach- 
ers, to whom fate had not assigned 
a kirk, and who after years of pin- 
ing now made a livelihood by pre- 
paring young men for university de- 
grees. Genteel unmarried women, 
left destitute by improvident fathers, 
who contrived to maintain them- 
selves by colouring maps, or by sew- 
ing fine needlework for the Reposi- 
tory To my father and mo- 
ther, these persons with their varied 
experience could furnish hints as to 
how petty difficulties incidental to 
their condition could be overcome. 
One or two things they seem to have 
made their special study. They 
knew the proper ways of applying 
for situations in public offices, and 
what expedients could be attempted 
to elude the payment of rates and 
taxes.” 

This is a curious little indication 
of aclass not high enough or low 
enough to secure general notice, with 
few picturesque circumstances about 
it, and many sordid ones, yet not 
without the pathetic interest of much 
sorrow, and a hard struggle often 
very courageously borne. The boys, 
however, disengaged themselves 
from the monotonous privacy of this 
class, and plunged into the open air 
and visible effort of one a shade 
lower by their independent outset 
in life. William became an appren- 
tice to a bookseller at four shillings 
a-week, out of which, when the 
family went to Joppa (not the Scrip- 
tural town, but a dreary little place 
between Edinburgh and Mussel- 
burgh), he managed to save some- 
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thing besides maintaining himself 
—surely one of the greatest feats of 
frugality on record. His lodgings— 
that is to say, bed, cooking, and the 
permission to sit by his landlady’s 
kitchen fire of nights—cost him eigh- 
teenpence, and he managed to live 
on one-and-ninepence! “I cannot 
remember entertaining the slightest 
despondency on the subject,” he 
says; and thus this brave boy re- 
lieved his family of the cost of his 
maintenance at the age of fourteen. 
It may be supposed the lodgings 
were not very fine. The bed had 
often to be shared with another, and 
the kitchen fire was very small; but 


‘boys whose hearts are stout enough 


to live on four shillings a-week by 
way of saving an extra anxiety to 
father and mother, have, Heaven 
bless them! a stock of internal 
warmth to keep them going. The 
lad living in this proud and stern 
independence was worked at the 
same time to the utmost verge of his 
powers. The bookseller, his master, 
kept a circulating library, and was 
also agent for a State lottery. Thus 
the early life of a man associated 
with all kinds of virtuous instruction 
to the people upon all manner of 
political economies, links itself to 
one of the ancient follies which fly 
in the face of all laws. ‘“ Frequent- 
ly,” he says, ‘‘I was sent on my 
travels with as many as three hun- 
dred letters, sorted and tied up in 
the manner of a postman.” How- 
ever, the valiant lad lost neither 
heart nor hope. He trudged on and 
on through the windings of the old 
town, “up dozens of long stairs, 
over miles of thoroughfares,” with 
a buzz of youthful thoughts in his 
mind and the determination of a 
hero in his soul. Over the doorway 
of an old house he read as he went 
and came the record of experience 
left by some older fighter in life’s 
rude battle, and took cheer from the 
words, “‘ He that tholes overcomes.” 
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“T made up my mind,” he says, 
“to thole.” Does some benighted 
Southerner ask what the word 
means? Does it not explain itself ? 
To thole, to bear, to endure—words 
which carry within them some in- 
cipient thrill already of the note of 
victory. 

We cannot pause to note all the 
curious experiences he had in this 
laborious moment; but we may 
quote the manner in which this 
bookseller’s apprentice amused him- 
self. “The mornings in summer, 
when light cost nothing, were my 
chief reliance,” he tells us. ‘ Fa- 
tigued with trudging about, I was 
not naturally inclined to rise, but 
on this and some other points I over- 
ruled the will, and forced myself to 
get up at five o'clock and have a 
spell at reading In this way I 
made some progress in French, with 
the pronunciation of which I was 
already familiar from the speech of 
the French prisoners of war in 
Peebles. I likewise dipped into 
several books of solid worth, such as 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ Locke’s 
‘Human Understanding,’ Paley’s 
‘Moral Philosophy,’ and _ Blair’s 
‘Belles Lettres,’ fixing the leading 
facts and theories in my memory by 
a note-book for the purpose.” The 
boys also made experiments in chem- 
istry, having found a hospitable old 
pair who permitted this pursuit ; and 
constructed a cylindrical electrifying 
machine, and produced coal-gas in 
a blacking-bottle, with other such 
delightful combinations of science 
and amusement. Do the errand- 
boys who bring our parcels, the de- 
liverers of circulars, the lads from 
the circulating libraries, occupy their 
leisure moments in this way now ? 
And on Saturday nights the boys 
went off ‘between nine and ten 
o'clock, in all states of the weather, 
winter and summer, . . . past Holy- 
rood, across the King’s park by 
Muschat’s Cairn,” a dreary walk, 
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towards dreary little Joppa on the 
sea-shore, where the Saltpans fum- 
ed, and life was if possible more 
hopeless than in thé West Port. 
Here they went to Inveresk Church, 
or sometimes as far as Dalkeith to 
visit some relatives. 


“There was an immense charm in 
these occasional Sabbath-day walks to 
Dalkeith, in which I usually carried a 
French New Testament in my pocket 
for lingual exercise. The sunshine, the 
calm that prevailed, the fresh air, the 
singing of birds, the green leafy trees, 
and the blossoming wild-flowers by the 
wayside, all filled my heart with glad- 
ness, for they renewed my recollections 
of the country. The fields stuck about 
with coal-pits, at which the gin-horses 
had intermitted their accustomed toil, 
were not such pretty fields asI had 
seen in Tweedside; still they were en- 
vironed with hedgerows, and formed a 
pleasing contrast to the huge rows of 
dingy buildings among which I pur- 
sued my ordinary employment. As a 
boy I had passionately cultivated flow- 
ers in a little garden assigned to me, 
and now rejoiced to see a few growing 
by the side of the pathway. The Mid- 
Lothian primroses, I imagined—con- 
sidering the neighbourhood of the coal- 
pits—had not the freshness and bloom 
of the primroses which I had gathered 
in the woods and dales at Neidpath; 
but still they were primroses, and as 
the best within reach, I plucked and 
carried home a handful as a gift to my 
mother in her dreary residence at the 
Pans, and was pleased to see her put 
them in a glass with a little water, to 
preserve as a souvenir of my weekly 
Visit. 


We have spent so much time 
upon this charming beginning that 
we cannot dwell upon the won- 
derful commencement of business, 
which is as exciting as a ballad. 
How Robert set up at sixteen with 
the little library of the family for 
his stock-in-trade, his own school- 
books being added to fill up a little 
more space—“ the whole, if ranged 
on a shelf, would occupy about 
twelve feet, with perhaps a foot 
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additional by including Horace and 
the other school-books ;” how from 
the moment of that beginning he 
never costs his family a sixpence, 
and soon was in a position to aid 
them. How William, without even 
this aid, on the same shady side of 
Leith Walk, set up another book- 
stall as soon as his apprenticeship 
was over, with his pound’s worth of 
books, which a wise traveller from 
London allowed him to have on 
credit; how, to beguile the tedium 
of wet days, when nothing could be 
sold, he began to print, and then to 
write in order to print; and how at 
length, by slow degrees the two 
bookstalls grew into a great shop, 
and the two boys into well-known 
men,—we have not space to tell. 
But it is long since we have read a 
story so simple, so unexaggerated, 
and so full of interest. That the 
struggle was well rewarded, and that 
success brought at once comfort and 
honour in its | train, the reader learns 
with pleasure ; but the struggle is 
better even than the wealth; and the 
period which Mr. Chambers playfully 
and touchingly calls the Dark Ages, 
will be, he may be certain, the finest 
feather in his cap—the Golden Age— 
of which his relations will always 
have reason to be proud. 

Robert Chambers was not a great, 
but he was a most industrious and 
painstaking writer; and there can 
be little doubt that his contributions 
to the Journal which were uninter- 
rupted for a long series of years, 
did more than anything else to 
secure its success, These contri- 
butions were always marked by 
good sense and genial feeling. His 
‘Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745’ 
is of higher pretensions, and is, we 
think, by much the best popular 
history of that single epoch; and 
his ‘ Life of Burns’ is a very honest, 
true, and good work; while the 
‘Traditions of Edinburgh,’ which 
was one of his earlier productions, 
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secured the interest of Scott, one of 
the best, if certainly the kindest, of 
judges. We are tempted to make 
one small personal contribution to 
the records of his modest fame, in 
the shape of a ballad, the favourite 
of our own youth, and which we 
remember, with all the vivacity of 
childish impression, to have found 
in a huge, dusty, paper-covered vol- 
ume in some odd corner of our 
nursery, heaven knows how many 
years ago, and to have crooned ever 
after with vague childish enjoyment 
of its mixture of humour and pa- 
thos. ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ judging 
by this recollection, must have been 
at least six times as big then as now; 
and here is the ballad of young 
Randal, our own most early grateful 
association with Robert Chambers’s 
name :— 


“Oh Randal was a bonnie lad when he gaed 


awa 

A bonnie, | bonnie lad was he when he gaed 
awa’. 

*Twas in the saxtecnth hunder year of grace 
and thretty-twa, 

That Randal, the Laird’s youngest son, gaed 
awa’. 


“7a > ’a © seek his fortune in the Hie 
ermanie, 
To = ‘the foreign loons in the Hie Ger- 


That. 7 “belt his father’s tower o’ sweet 
Willanslee, 

ant, mony wae friends in the north coun- 
rie. 


He , o mother in her bower, his father in 
t 


His brother at the outer yett, but and his 
sisters twa, 

And his bonnie ‘cousin Jean, that looked ower 
the castle wa’ 

And — than ‘a’ the lave let the tears 
doun fa’. 


Oh when will a be back again? so kindly 
did she apeer 

Oh when wil you be back again, my hinny 
and my dear? 

Whenever I can win eneuch o’ the Spanish 


To ess you in pearlins and silks, my 
dear. 
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Oh Randal’s hair was coal-black when he 


d awa’, 
Oh Randal's cheeks were roses red when he 
gaed awa’; 
And in his bonnie e’e a spark glinted high, 
Like — merrie, merrie lark in the morning 
sky. 


Oh Randal was an alter’t man when he cam’ 
ame— 
A sair alter’t man was he when he cam’ 


hame, 
With a ribbon at his breest and a Sir at his 
name, 
And grey, grey cheeks—oh, Randal came 
hame! 


He looted at the gate and he rispit wi’ the 


ng, 
And doun came a lady to see him come in; 
And after the lady came bairns fifteen— 
Oh = _ muckle wife be my true-love 
ean 


Whatna stour carle is this, quo’ the dame, 

Sae gruff and sae grand and sae feckless 
and lame ? 

I pray you, fair madam, are ye bonnie Jeane 
Graeme? 

In truth, quo’ the lady, sweet sir, the very 
same. 


He turned him about with a tear in his 
e’e, 

And a heart as sair as heart could be; 

He lap on his horse and awa’ did wildly 


flee, 
And never mair came back again to sweet 
Willanslee. 


Oh dool on the puirtith o’ this countrie, 

And dool on the wars o’ the Hie Germanie, 

And doo! on the love that forgetful can be, 

For they broke the bravest heart in the haill 
countrie.”’ 


Farewell, brave lads, the credit 
of your class and country! Fare- 
well, prosperous, and gentle and 
kind old man! After having done 
so well for himself, and receiving so 
much pleasant reward for his exer- 
tions, there is but one thing we 
could have wished to Robert Cham- 
bers—a sunnier spot to rest in than 
that gloomy corner of old St. Rule’s, 
where, within sound of the sea, and 
amid the ancient monuments he 
loved, it was, we are informed, his 
own choice to lie. 
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From shady Leith Walk and 
sunny St. Andrews we want more 
than seven-league boots to reach 
at one stride those vast far-distent 
plains, lost in the mysteries of anti- 
quity, yet novel and fresh as the 
newest of worlds, to which Mr. 
Ralston introduces us in his book 
about Russian songs.* Everything 
is new to us in these great breadths 
of distant country, where an un- 
known people, harmonious, incom- 
prehensible, sets its old immemorial 
life to music, and keeps living on 
to the same accompaniment, even 
through these modern days. The 
ballad stage has altogether passed for 
ourselves, and nobody among us has 
been wise enough to imagine that 
the primitive and uneducated mind 
is much the same in all ages, and 
that even in Whitechapel it is pos- 
sible that the old heroic stories 
which once English peasants loved, 
might answer better than penny- 
readings if there was any minstrel 
to tell them. The only possible point 
of contact, however, which we have 
personally with that most attractive 
and earliest school of literature, is 
the rare encounter somewhat vague 
and fabulous of a Gaelic-speaking 
sportsman with some old Allan 
Bane among the Highland hills— 
a doubtful satisfaction, since it is 
never quite clear to us whether the 
old piper is to be trusted, or if he 
is merely sounding the depths of 
gullibility in the modern mind. But 
in Russia song is the very soul of 
the people. It accompanies them 
everywhere, in the woods and in the 
fields, as well as in the primitive 
rustic assemblies common to then 
as to all races, but living and real 
amongst that strange, half-civilised, 
and mysterious: people, while dead 
or galvanised into merely ficti- 
tious life with us. Mr. Ralston 
is not one of those travellers who 
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come back from a six weeks’ tour, 
briskly confident of everything, and 
ready to give us an exhaustive ac- 
count and description of an un- 
known race. He has laboured for 
years with conscientious diligence 
and painstaking to make himself 
master of the language and literature, 
which we believe no man in England 
is so well qualified to expound to 
us; and nothing can be more fresh, 
more graphic and full of interest, 
than the scenes he sets before us in 
his new work, so unlike anything 
known to us, and so unquestionably 
living and real. Russia has all the 
attraction of almost virgin soil; 
and it has a double attraction in 
its novelty from the ancientness of 
everything that is so fresh and 
young to us. Though we never 
heard of them before, there is no- 
thing of this vulgar present in 
the customs, the strange life, the 
wild and sweet music of that vast 
and heretofore silent country. To- 
day has nothing to do with this 
new-discovered empire; nor even 


our modern yesterday of the histori- 
cal past which we make so much of. 
The Russian peasant makes no ac- 
count of the frivolous modernising 


of our middle ages. He stretches 
back far beyond all that to those 
dim days when valour and strength 
came from the East as well as in- 
struction and wisdom—to the mys- 
terious sources of all knowledge, the 
morning lands, whence spring all 
the prophets, and, so far as Russia 
is concerned, the heroes too. He 
mounts up to the very sources of 
mythology, to fables older than 
Greece, to that high strain of Ori- 
ental poetry which is the source of 
all. And when we remember that 
this poetry, drawn from so high and 
primary a fountain, mixes still with 
all his quaint and primitive life, on 
this dead level of the nineteenth 
century, the reader will be able to 
form an idea of the kind of novel 
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pleasure which awaits him in Mr. 
Ralston’s book. The author is ex- 
tremely modest about his own valu- 
able labours, quaintly declaring that 
it is his “chief aim” to render this 
treasure of poetry and primitive life 
‘available to such students of my- 
thology and folk-lore as may hap- 
pen not to read Russian ;” but the 
reader who is neither, will, or we 
mistake his quality, be but too 
happy to find a volume so fresh and 
full of life upon his table. For our 
own poor part we avow that my- 
thology moves us little, but that we 
find Svyatagor and his compeers de- 
lightful companions ; and that even 
more charming than Svyatagor are 
the groups that listen to the tales of 
his exploits, and the minstrels who 
sing them. Here, for instance, is a 
sketch of the way in which an en- 
terprising Russian collector, Ruib- 
nikof by name, collected various 
Builinas or heroic ballads, which 
had dropped out of the recollection 
of the cultivated classes into the 
great peasant world which lies be- 
low. This gentleman found some 
little difficulty at first in his labours ; 
finding, for instance, that at the 
great fair of Shungsk, which he 
visited with this intention, the 
Kaliki or blind minstrels who had 
been in the habit of sitting by the 
churchyard and singing songs to all 
listeners, had been driven away ° 
some years previously by the police. 
It is pleasant to know that the 
lover of literature, who was strength- 
ened by a Government commission, 
had interest enough to procure the 
restitution of the blind singers, who, 
however, were only partially satis- 
factory to him, as their songs were 
entirely religious, and they knew no 
Builinas. The district was Old- 
Ritualist, Puritan, and cared not for 
romance; and M. Ruibnikof had 
to push his inquiries further than 
even Shungsk, wherever that curi- 
ous compound of consonants may be. 
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“One fresh May morning, having 
donned the dress of the common peo- 
ple, Ruibnikof went down to the quay 
at Petrozavodsk, and began to look for 
a boat to take him to the other side of 
Lake Onega. The ice had _ scarcel 
had time to thaw, but boats had al- 
ready begun to arrive from different 
parts of the lake, laden with butter, 
eggs, and meal, and manned by pea- 
sants who gave their services as rowers 
in return for a free passage. There 
was, however, only one boat from that 
part of the shore to which he wished 
to go. So in it, although it could offer 
but small accommodation, he was ob- 
liged to start. The boat left the quay 
at night, rowed by three men and a 
woman, but had not got far on its way 
when a strong head-wind arose; and 
about six o’clock in the morning the 
weary rowers were glad to take refuge 
under the lee of a desolate little island, 
about eight miles from Petrozavodsk. 
Ruibnikof landed, and walked to a 
small hut intended for the benefit of 
weather-bound mariners; but it was 
full of peasants, for several other boats 
had been foreed to take shelter from 
the storm, so he made himself some 
tea at a woodfire which was burning 
outside, and then lay down to sleep on 
the bare ground. 

“Before long he was awakened by 
strange sounds. Some one was sing- 
ing beside the fire. He had heard 
many songs, but never such a one as 
that to which he was now listening. 
‘Lively, fantastic, joyous, it now 
streamed rapidly along, and now with 
broken flow, seemed to recall to mind 
something antique, something forgotten 
by our generation.’ For a time Ruib- 
nikof remained betwixt sleeping and 
waking, unwilling to move, ‘so plea- 
sant was it to remain under the influ- 
ence of an entirely new impression.’ 
Half-slumbrously he could see a group 
of peasants sitting a little way off, 
listening to a song sung by a grey- 
haired old man, with a full white beard, 
keen eyes, and a kindly expression of 
countenance. When one song was 
ended, another began, which turned 
out to be one of the Novgorod Bui- 
linas. 

‘“*When the second song came to an 
end Ruibnikof got up and made ac- 
quaintance with the singer, a peasant 
named Leonty Bogdanovick. He 
heard many Builinas sung afterwards, 
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hesays, and that by skilled minstrels; 
but their performances never again 
produced the strong impression which 
was made upon him by the broken 
voice of the old singer to whom he 
listened that stormy spring morning, 
on the desolate island amid the wild 
waves of Lake Onega.”” 


Space does not permit us to enter 
into all the daily arrangements of 
Russian life: the marriage songs ; 
the choruses for different times of 
the year—those which attend the 
lover to the house of his betrothed, 
and the dead man to his funeral, 
which Mr. Ralston gives us so plen- 
tifully. They throw that quaint and 
far-off life into the pleasantest light. 
The songs themselves might per- 
haps have been improved by a more 
melodious arrangement of the un- 
equal lines which take the place of 
rhyme in Russia. But they are 
often very sweet and quaint in 
themselves, as well as interesting 
in their revelations. Many of them 
seem to be sung chorally with an ac- 
companiment of dances or dramatic 
movements, like the lyrical games 
which still find refuge among chil- 
dren in our own less melodious 
country. The most common of 
them is called the Khorovod, and 
is described by Mr. Ralston as fol- 
lows :— 


“When a holiday arrives, in fine 
spring weather, even the saddest-look- 
ing of Russian hamlets assumes a lively 
aspect. In front of their wooden huts 
the old people sit ‘simply chattering 
in a rustic row,’ the younger men and 
women gather together in groups, each 
sex apart from the other, and talk about 
their fields and their flocks, their fami- 
lies, and their household affairs. Across 
the river they see their horses, free 
from labour for the day, browsing in 
the green meadows: above the copse 
rises the blue cupola of a neighbouring 
church; beyond the log-houses a streak 
of road stretches away into the dis- 
tance, and loses itself among the woods 
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which darken the plain and fringe the 
horizon. Along the village street and 
the slope towards the river stroll the 
girls in their holiday array, merrily 
wending towards the open space in 
which the Khorovods are always held, 
and singing as they go :— 

‘“‘The beautiful maidens have come forth 
From within the gates, to wander out of 

doors. 
They have carried out with them a night- 


ngale, 

And have set the nightingale upon the 
grass, 

On the grassy turf, on the blue flowers. 

The nightingale will break into song, 

And the beautiful maidens will begin to 
dance ; 

But the young wives will pour forth tears. 

‘Play on, ye beautiful maidens, 

While you are still at liberty in a father’s 


ome, 
While you still lead a life of ease in the 
home of a mother.’ 


“When the appointed spot is reached 
they form a circle, take hands, and be- 
gin moving this way and that, or round 
and round. If the village is a large 
one a couple of Khorovods are formed, 
one at each end of the street, and the 
two bands move towards each other 
singing a song, which changes when 
they blend together into the Byzan- 
tium-remembering chorus :— 

“To Tsargarod 
Will I go, will I go; 
With my lance the wall 
Will I pierce, will I pierce. 


“After this they proceed with their 
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games and songs under the guidance of 
a Khorovodnitsa, or leader of the dance. 
If they become tired of performing by 
themselves, they invite the village 
youths to join them, singing :— 


e 7 ae falcons have met in the oak 
‘orest ; 
Into the greenwood have flown the white 


cygnets, 
Fluttering about from bush to bush, 


Pondering, considering, 

* How shall we make ourselves nests ? 

How shall we build ourselves warm nests ?” 
Didi, Ladi, Didi, Ladushki! 

‘How shall we maidens form our Kho- 


rovo 
How shall we fair ones begin new carols ?” 


“Often, however, the Khorovod re- 
mains composed of girls alone, and then 
she who plays the male part in any of 
what may be called the little operettas 
which they perform, sometimes adopts 
a man’s hat or cap, in order-to be in 
keeping with her assumed character.” 


This pretty summer _ evening 
rustic scene, with its old-world 
rest and peacefulness, the quaint 
music, the procession of the pretty 
figures, the “‘ woven paces and the 
moving hands,” bring the whole 
country and mode of life before us; 
and such an addition to our experi- 
ence is one which it is pleasant to 
make. 
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THE MINISTERS, THE PARLIAMENT, AND THE COUNTRY. 


Berore our last number was 
through the press, Mr. Gladstone had 
begun to verify the anticipations 
therein written concerning him. He 
unfortunately showed an entire want 
of self-command on the night of the 
22d February, when the Royal Parks 
Bill was under discussion, used petu- 
lant and offensive language, and was 
vehement on a wordy quibble while 
unable substantially to rebut an 
accusation. Such behaviour, always 
lamentable, is especially to be re- 
gretted just now, when the eyes of 
Europe and America are bent on 
the proceedings in the British Par- 
liament. Mr. Gladstone, having 
done us irreparable injury in an im- 
portant foreign negotiation, should 
at least refrain from exposing to 
foreigners that we are as ill served 
in little matters as in great. And 


it is due, one would think, to the 


majority who carried him to power, 
not to let all the world see how 
sentimental and partial their pre- 
ference was. No doubt it is very 
galling, after having been respected 
as a lion, to have the skin momentari- 
ly turned back so as to raise a sus- 
picion of an inferior creature inside ; 
but such an accident should suggest 
amore careful covering up, and not 
a recklessness as to points and 
stitches. It is most desirable that 
the Prime Minister should, in the 
present state of affairs, assume a 
virtue and be somewhat dignified. 
If not able without effort to bring 
his tongue into subjection, a little 
pains to effect that result would not 
be thrown away. If, for instance, 
he were to expend some of his voca- 
bulary on effigies of the Opposition in 
his study, or were to fell a few oaks 
before four o’clock so as to reduce 
the nervous irritability, his speeches 
might in dignity gain much. A 


First Lord of the Treasury tearing a 
passion to tatters is scarcely a credit- 
able exhibition. If nothing short 
of success and admiration can restore 
his equanimity, then it is to be 
feared that a calmer demeanour is 
at present hopeless: for Mr. Glad- 
stone and his own flesh and blood 
do not appear to be so affectionate 
as they were some twelve or four- 
teen months since ; terms of endear- 
ment and complimentary phrases 
are not reciprocated between them 
as of old; and indeed there are in- 
dications of serious disagreements. 
When a seat in the House of Com- 
mons happens to be vacant, the con- 
stituency which is called upon to 
elect a member no longer chooses a 
person pledged to vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone, but perversely send a recruit 
to the ranks of Opposition. Indeed 
there is but too much proof of dis- 
sension— but too much reason to 
apprehend recrimination and bitter 
enmities in this family once so 
united, but now falling away to 
practices such as those in which it 
is written that dogs delight. 

It is not only in regard to temper 
that Mr. Gladstone is unfortunate ; 
he seems to seize every occasion 
that offers for justifying our oft-ex- 
pressed opinion that he would dis- 
appoint expectation. Surely, with 
grave troubles impending, and with 
such a trouble in chief as the Ame- 
rican Treaty is like to prove—surely, 
in such a position a Minister of ordi- 
nary forethought, or possessing mo- 
derate tact, would make some conces- 
sion to opinion, would make a little 
effort to soothe the ruffled feeling of 
the country. Well, an excellent 
opportunity is afforded early in 
March of graciously bowing to the 
public sentiment in a small matter, 
the appointment of a clergyman to 
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a benefice. How does Mr. Glad- 
stone use this opportunity? He is 
obstinate, uncompromising, _ litigi- 
ous. He labours, with much in- 
genuity of words, to prove himself 
in the right, against the convictions 
of men who know him to be sub- 
stantially in the wrong, and who 
desire from him not a mass of ver- 
biage, but some acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the law. He not 
only does not turn the accident to 
good account, but he takes pains to 
damage still further his already 
perilous condition. Neither Par- 
liament nor people is likely to ap- 
proach the Treaty in a more forgiv- 
ing humour because we have a Min- 
ister who demands that his infalli- 
bility shall be the first article of our 
creed. 

There is a class of minds which 
delights in refinements and subtle- 
ties, and in drawing out of plain 
and ordinary expressions such mean- 
ings as an ordinary intelligence 
would never have dreamed of. A 
specimen of this class of minds is to 
be found in almost every commun- 
ity, and its possessor is generally a 
notable person, whose paradoxes are 
always mentioned and admired when 
plain reasoners are discussing the 
subject-matters in everyday fashion. 
Such persons are for the most part 
harmless, as nobody thinks of adopt- 
ing their ingenious views ; but their 
clever perverseness is in itself amus- 
ing, and every one desires to know 
how they regard a matter of general 
interest. Mr. Oldbuck, the Anti- 
quary, proving that nobody can be 
legally imprisoned for debt in Scot- 
land, though aware that imprison- 
ment for debt took place every 
day in the year under the law, 
is a deathless example of the sort 
of character which we speak of ; 
and nobody will deny that his pe- 
culiarities are infinitely entertaining, 
especially his perverse readings of 
common words, and explanations of 
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common things. One sees, how- 
ever, that if such people had power 
to act upon their far-fetched opin- 
ions, they would be very dangerous 
and troublesome. We Be known 
one or two clergymen of this turn of 
mind, who, though not bad people 
in the main, caused great dissatis- 
faction in their parishes; and we 
have met in our time with officers 
in the army who could never con- 
strue an order or regulation accord- 
ing to its plain meaning, and who 
would take a pleasure in acting 
upon seme wild interpretation. 
Spite of such instances as these, 
however, the world contrives to roll 
along and no great mischief is done. 
It is different when the perverse 
person holds high office, and can 
exercise his tortuous mind upon 
affairs of the highest importance. 
A ruler bent upon showing how 
dexterously he can violate the spirit 
of a law while abiding by its letter, 
is a very serious affliction to a coun- 
try ; and such a ruler unfortunately 
England is at this moment troubled 
with. The quibble by which the 
rectory of Ewelme was handed over 
to a Master of Cambridge was, we 
are glad to find, severely animad- 
verted on in the House of Com- 
mons. <A proposel to do such an 
act on such an interpretation of the 
law would have been diverting from 
the mouth of Touchstone, the word- 
splitting jester in ‘‘ As you Like it,” 
to whose mental capacity the idea 
was eminently fitted, and who could 
but have talked about doing it; but 
to have the laws administered in the 
spirit of Touchstone is rathor more 
than we can bear. The “ Ewelme 
scandal,” was, we apprehend, not 
made a subject of serious attack upon 
the Ministry, because the “ Collier 
scandal,” a cognate fault, had already 
elicited a pretty clear expression of 
the opinion of Parliament. Just 
enough was said to assure Mr. Glad- 
stone (if any warning can convince 
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him of his imprudence) that his fine- 
drawn interpretations are not at all 
to our taste, that he must read Acts 
of Parliament like a man of this 
world, or, failing to do so, must be at 
once deprived of the power to tamper 
with them. Mr. Greene, in com- 
menting on this appointment, used 
the following language; he said 
that— 


“He would take a common-sense 
view of this case, and pointed out that 
almost every newspaper in the country 
had condemned the right honourable 
gentleman’s conduct. Unless the Prime 
Minister were declared infallible, he did 
not see how hon. members could accept 
his reading of the Act. Everybody in 
this country desired that there should 
be a high moral standard of principle; 
but in his humble judgment her 
Majesty’s Government had descended 
to avery low level of morality. (Hear, 
hear.) A friend of his was staying at 
a friend’s house in the country a few 
years ago, and, while dressing, a great 
noise attracted his attention. On look- 
ing out of the window he saw a kitchen- 
maid on a horse, which was being led 
round the yard. He afterwards in- 
quired the meaning of this, when a 
groom said, ‘To tell you the truth, sir, 
we are going to take this horse to a 
fair, and we want to be able to say he 
has carried a lady.’ (Much laughter.) 
Now, this was very like what the 
Prime Minister had done; and though 
he did not charge him with acting 
corruptly, he wish to point out that 
a man with such a mind ought not to 
be Premier. In conclusion, the hon. 
member expressed a hope that he 
should never again hear a government 
charged with a matter affecting the 
morality, honesty, and uprightness of 
a great nation. (Hear).” 


Pretty language this to address, 
before the people’s representatives 
in Parliament assembled, to the 
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immaculate Mr. Gladstone, the pre- 
cisian under whose guidance Gov- 
ernment was to be purged of every 
earthy taint! ‘Translate it out of 
the Parliamentary tongue into the 
vernacular, and it will be seen that, 
to some apprehensions, the same 
description of character will suit the 
people’s William of the present day 
and Mr. Jonathan Wild of the past. 
In truth these are, as Mrs. Quickly 
puts it, “very bitter words ;”* and 
the worst of the matter is, that they 
seemed quite to embody the feeling 
of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Scourfield remarked that 


‘*The laws of England could not be 
satisfactorily administered if common- 
sense were to be utterly disregarded 
in interpreting the law of the land.” 


Mr. Hunt said that 


“Tt was most unfortunate that this 
appointment should have been im- 
mediately preceded by the promotion 
of Sir Robert Collier, which had oceu- 
pied the attention of the House the 
other night; because it seemed to show 
that those occupying the highest places 
in the land were utterly regardless of 
the spirit and intention of Acts of 
Parliament, and did not set by any 
means a good example of the way in 
which the law should be administered.” 


Again, Mr. Bouverie, in a speech 
certainly not marked by rancour, 
but rather by regret, used these 
words :— 


‘‘Are there any extraneous cireum- 
stances by means of which we may 
arrive at the meaning of the Act now 
under discussion ?—for we must bear in 
mind that the ink of it is scarcely dry, 
and we have means for discussing it 
which will not be in the possession of 
members of Parliament fifty years to 
come.t 





* Wewould beg the ‘Spectator’ newspaper, which did us the honour of animad- 


verting on some 0 


»servations referring to Mr. Gladstone in our last month’s number, 


to take note of this speech of Mr. Greene, which was spoken to Mr. Gladstone’s face, 


and in presence of the House of Commons. 


Surely it is useless to try to attribute to 


party prejudice or party malice reflections which the Premier’s own perversity is 


forcing upon all classes of the country. 


+ We were glad to find Mr. Bouverie pointing out that the intention of the Act 
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‘* Now, let us consider what the right 
honourable gentleman did in_ refer- 
ence to this appointment. Instead 
of taking the course which, as it seems 
to me, would commend itself to any 
one reading the Act, and knowing 
its history, he wrote to a quiet country 
clergyman and suggested to him a 
method of evading a plain Act of Par- 
liament, by going to Oxford and quali- 
fying himself in a roundabout “= to 
take this living. (Hear, hear.) These 
circumstances are most regretful. I 
do lament that the Prime Minister of 
this country should have taken a course 
that is open to question in this way. 
(Hear, hear.) I admit, as I did at 
first, his high conscientiousness, ~ his 
high sense of honour, his determination 
to do right, but I have noticed his 
strong determination always to carry 
through Parliament that which accords 
with his own wishes. (Hear, hear.) 
He sees the object which he has in 
view, but he does not see the force and 
strength of objections which may be 
made against what he wishes to carry. 
It is the business of this House to 
— the force of those objections; and 

hope the discussion of to-night will 
be a warning to the right hon. gentle- 
man not to pursue in future these very 
exceptionable courses in order to evade 
the provisions of Acts of Parliament.” 


Incidentally to this debate there 
was discussion of a remark of Mr. 
Gladstone’s about advising the ex- 
tinction of an Act of Parliament by 
the Royal veto. The right hon. 
gentleman repudiated the meaning 
imputed to him, but not in such a 
way as to satisfy the House. It 
may have been a mere flourish, ut- 
tered without reflection; but, what- 
ever it meant, the remark grated 
upon the feelings of an assembly 
already alarmed by the revival of 
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Prerogative, thought to be dead and 
buried. At any rate it affords an- 
other instance of the Premier’s un- 
happy proneness to run counter to 
the opinions and sentiments of the 
country, and proves that his mind 
still harps upon instruments of gov- 
ernment which we would tolerate 
in these days no more than we would 
pincers and thumb-screws. Has he 
become besotted by the possession of 
power? or is perversity showing 
itself more plainly, simply because 
there is increased opportunity for its 
display ? We know not; but this 
we know, that few men have ever 
fallen from high estimation to a 
decidedly low level in so short a 
time as Mr. Gladstone. He is rapidly 
failing, as we always said he would, 
not so much in his legislation as in 
general appreciation. His character 
as a most scrupulous statesman it 
was which was thought to make 
him strong and unassailable: now, 
perhaps, it may be held that he 
would benefit, when ere long he will 
go out of office, if, like Sir Peter 
Teazle, he can leave his character 
behind him! 

It is pleasant to turn from weak- 
ness and blunders to a subject of 
which we can speak with approba- 
tion. Military men seem to agree 
in opinion that Mr. Cardwell’s plan 
for localising and recruiting the Army 
is a practical one, which, if fairly 
carried out, may be of very great 
benefit. It will at once commend 
itself to the influential class which 
is conversant with the requirements 
and interests of the militia, which 
force will, under the proposed ar- 





being within the actual knowledge of the present Parliament, it was mere waste of 


time to endeavour to prove such intention from the words. 


We should have been 


leased to see this more strongly insisted on in answer to Sir R. Palmer and the 


ord Advocate in the Collier debate. 


Concerning the Act in that case evaded, we 


wrote last month: ‘Had it beenan old law, made by a past generation, we should 


have had no other way of getting at its intention but through its words, 


But the 


present House of Commons stands towards the Act of 1871 in a relation in which it 
stands to very few other acts, and in which no other Parliament can ever stand 
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rangement, acquire greater promi- 
nence as an arm of defence, and en- 
joy opportunities hitherto unknown 
to it of becoming efficient. It is 
some drawback to this good fortune 
that the militia barracks and depots 
are to become henceforth the pro- 
perty of the State, instead of being 
county property; because, if the 
militia regiments be no better cared 
for in regard to barracks than the 
regular forces, they will be likely 
hereafter to cast many a regretful 
thought back on the benches of 
magistrates in the county towns when 
they experience the clipping and 
procastination and indifference of 
the War Office in matters concern- 
ing which they used to obtain every 
consideration from their county 
justices. No provision probably can 
be made against this. The Govern- 
ment does not, of course, intend that 
the militia shall suffer by the ex- 
change ; only one cannot help seeing 
that the next time a Government 
desires to recommend itself by being 
cheap, regulars and militia will suffer 
alike. If so, those who know how 
the Army have suffered in this re- 
spect must have many misgivings 
for the militia. This, however, 
points to a possibie grievance rather 
than to a defect in the proposed 
organisation; and the approxima- 
tion of the militia to the regular 
forces is unquestionably desirable if 
‘we are to have a militia at all. Mr. 
Holms, as no doubt our readers have 
observed, in his speech in Commit- 
tee on the 4th of March, advocated 
the abolition of the militia as an 
obsolete force, and would have aug- 
mented the reserves of the regular 
Army instead. Some day, perhaps, 
his plan will come into operation 
(for there is nothing wild or mis- 
chievous in the idea that the whole 
of our forces should consist of regu- 
lar soldiers and reserves); but for 
the present it would seem that we 
are going quite as far in the direc- 
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tion of abolition as it is prudent to 
go, cr as the country will endure. 
We want the aid of the county 
powers to set the new scheme in 
operation. It would therefore be 
highly injudicious to institute a 
change which would destroy their 
special interest in the general mea- 
sure, and might not, after all, be an 
improvement. 

The acquisition of proper exercis- 
ing-grounds in the vicinity of each 
military centre, will be an invalua- 
ble help towards making the troops 
efficient. Indeed, the want of such 
accessories has hitherto, at many 
stations, been a harassing bar to 
the endeavours of zealous command- 
ing officers. The propriety, there- 
fore, of making such a provision as 
this, does not require to be proved. 
It only seems a good fortune be- 
yond belief that Government are 
willing to ask the money for it. 

It will now be for the militia, its 
disabilities being thus removed, to 
show that it can become an effective 
force, able in these days of scienti- 
fic warfare to contribute economi- 
cally to the defence of the king- 
dom. 

To glance next at what is pro- 
posed to be done for the regular 
forces, the greatest point of all is 
the expansive power which they 
will obtain if the formation of re- 
serves should be successfully carried 
out, and the reserves should be 
found to answer their intention. 
To have a sufficiency of trained sol- 
diers ready on the country’s sudden 
call to take their places in the ranks, 
while they are inexpensive as long 
as une'aployed, means the reduction 
of the question of defence to its 
very simplest form. We have every 
wish that it should be tried, and 
tried with such goodwill that no- 
thing be wanting which can contri- 
bute to its success. At the same 
time we must jealously guard against 
a fatal danger which may lie hid 
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under this promising design—the 
danger, that is, of having, after all, 
only paper reserves, which in the 
day of necessity will not answer our 
expectations. We must be quite 
certain that the men who, hoping 
that their military career is over 
when they cease to serve with the 
colours, pass to civil life and begin 
to take root, will willingly return to 
active service in time of need. In 
case of invasion, where the danger 
would come immediately home to 
every soul, there can be little doubt 
that the reserve would stand to its 
arms without pressure; but the 
question is, How will it be when the 
alarm may be in India, or in some 
distant colony, or when the quarrel 
may be one in which Great Britain 
may not be directly, or in the first 
degree, interested, as the Crimean 
war? And on the practical answer 
depends whether the scheme has 
any value or not. It is evident that 
in case of the reserves not being 
available to the full extent supposed, 


we shall have been leaning on a 
rotten staff, and be really in worse 
plight than if we had had no belief 


in our strength. It is evident, too, 
that by pointing to the numbers 
which may have passed into the 
reserve, a Minister, except when we 
are in presence of hostilities, may 
always answer the objections of any 
who may doubt the reality of our 
strength. He will think it suffi- 
cient to state the number of trained 
men whom he can call from his vast 
reserves, which, after all, will not 
reassure those who will still ask in 
Hotspur’s words—‘ But will they 
come when you do call for them ?” 
It is therefore of the first import- 
ance that we should be at all times 
assured of the readiness of the re- 
serves to turn out at the shortest 
notice. If it be said that this sys- 
tem of reserves answers admirably 
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on the Continent, and that is proof 
sufficient of its soundness, we reply 
that a system which may be well 
adapted for Continental nations, 
may not be so well suited for Eng- 
land. In this country it would be 
exceedingly difficult to compel the 
reserve men to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, if there were among them any- 
thing like a disposition to evade 
them. And it is certain that in this 
country influences might be brought 
to bear on the soldiers which could 
by no possibility be used abroad. 
We know that there are in every 
town men who, in the cause of 
peace, and in the belief that they 
are performing a higher duty than 
that which they owe to their coun- 
try, will even try to seduce a soldier 
from his profession. Such persons 
can effect but little in misguiding 
men who are with the colours ; but 
it may be far otherwise with those 
who have returned to civil life, and 
who may be only too well inclined 
to listen to arguments against going 
to war. Not much more than a 
year ago we were compelled to ani- 
madvert on the conduct of persons 
who exhorted the working classes 
not to fight, if we should go to war, 
as was then probable, unless certain 
political demands should be con- 
ceded.* Would such persons hesi- 
tate to tamper with the reserves ? 
The advantages which regiments 
are likely to derive from being con- 
stantly quartered in, and mainly 
recruited from, a given district of 
the kingdom, must be easily com- 
prehended. For years past the rank 
and file of the Army has suffered 
great moral wrong. In _ garrison 
towns and in country districts it 
has been but too much regarded 
as a collection of vauriens, good 
enough as food for powder, but al- 
together without the pale of what 
are called decent people—licentious, 





* Black wood’s Magazine for December 1870, Art. ‘‘ Thoughts suggested by the War.’”’ 
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thriftless, a necessary evil. Many 
a humble family has considered it- 
self disgraced by one of its young 
men enlisting, or by one of its 
young women marrying a soldier. 
No doubt such opinions have oper- 
ated powerfully in deterring men 
from enlisting ; indeed we find it 
stated in the recent Report of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, that 
young men have to be sought 
for and persuaded to enlist, and 
that they do not, of their own mo- 
tion, offer to join the Army. This 
undoubtedly results, in some degree, 
from the injurious opinion enter- 
tained of the military profession 
among the classes from which the 
rank and file are obtained. Now 
it is simply because the soldier is, 
as a rule, a stranger in the place 
where he may be quartered, that 
this erroneous and injurious opinion 
of him is held by the people. Once 
—a very long time ago—that opin- 
ion was deserved; indeed it was 
held by some legislators that the 
soldier ought to be an outcast. And 
even so late as 1846, a historian of 
great repute could describe the re- 
cruits as drawn from “ the lowest 
ranks of society, chiefly from the 
inhabitants of great towns, and often 
inveigled into the service in a 
moment of intoxication, or induced 
to enter it to escape from credi- 
tors.”’ * 

But the idea of what a soldier 
should be, and the soldier himself, 
have greatly changed since the days 
when these things were said. Great 
efforts have been made to obtain 
respectable young men for recruits, 
and to educate and elevate all who 
enlist. The rank and file of the 
army may now, without fear of dis- 
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paragement, be compared morally 
with any industrial civilians recruit- 
ed from the same classes as them- 
selves ; while in the peculiarity of 
having been subjected to discipline, 
they possess a decided advantage 
over those civilians. Yet the old 
stigma still sticks to them, because, 
as we have said, they are mostly 
strangers where they sojourn; and 
the inhabitants of those places, 
never through intimacy becoming 
acquainted with their real charac- 
ters, believe them to be the same as 
the traditional reprobates who have 
in reality long since passed away. 
The privileges and emoluments of 
the soldier are also habitually mis- 
understood, and believed to be still 
such as they were in time past, from 
the same cause—namely, from the 
civil population being but very lit- 
tle acquainted with the soldier— 
from their shunning him, in fact. 
Now the system of localising regi- 
ments must tend to make the civil 
population and the military ac- 
quainted, and must, if what we 
have said above of the soldier’s im- 
proved moral character be correct, 
tend to raise his profession in their 
estimation. Soldiers are therefore 
likely to benefit immensely by the 
change of system. It is thought, 
too, by some persons, that under 
the new plan, voluntary unsolicited 
enlistment may be of common oc- 
currence ; nay, that a cockade may 
be sought for with as much pains 
and avidity as a commission. But 
we cannot help thinking those who 
entertain this hope over-sanguine. 
The Report, already quoted above, of 
the Inspector-General of Recruiting, 
gives ground for no such hope.t The 
service, as it now stands, cannot 





* Alison’s History of Europe from 1815, vii. 250. 

+ ‘In the course of the year it was considered desirable to ascertain if the requisite 
number of young men could be procured without any recruiting agents, simply by 
opening registry offices throughout the country. 

‘¢ The question was referred to and answered by all officers employed in the Recruit- 
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compete with the various civil em- 
ployments, and a better remunera- 
tion is necessary to make young 
men elect it. This fact frequently 
set forth in our pages may now be 
learned from the concluding para- 
graph of the Inspector -General’s 
Report, which is as follows :— 


“However, the advantage of an effi- 
cient Regular Army, combined with a 
reliable Reserve Force, is so great, that 
any further inducement to enlist that it 
may be found eventually necessary to 
grant, will be well bestowed towards the 
important object to be attained.” 


In thus arguing, however, we 
must not omit to mention a prospec- 
tive boon now offered to the soldier ; 
that is, the preference which he, if 
discharged with a good character, 
will obtain from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, when appointments 
shall be made to clerkships and 
other civil employments. This, 
when understood, will of course 
operate favourably on recruiting; 
but much more will be required be- 
fore the service can be sought after. 

If the soldier, under the new ar- 
rangement, be certain to gain in re- 
putation, he is equally certain to 
lose in that prestige which has been 
creative of military romance. A 
regiment composed of natives of the 
district where it has been for years, 
and from whose ranks many of the 
elders of the neighbourhood have 
subsided into tradesmen or rustics, 
can never in quiet times produce 
the same sensation, or be regarded 
with the same admiration, as the 
corps of strangers marching into a 
town no one knew from whence, 
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and soon disappearing mysteriously 
as itcame. All that will be gone. 
The regiment will be an institution 
as much as the burial club or the 
Rechabite Society: its members will 
be known to have fathers and 
mothers like ordinary mortals: they 
will be seen to prosper and to suffer, 
to know hopes and fears in common 
with all humanity: their little histo- 
ries will be familiar to the whole 
vicinity. They must cease to be 
heroes except when returning from 
the wars. That, however, is mere 
matter of sentiment and éclat, and 
need not be seriously considered. 
There is, though, another probable 
consequence of localising regiments 
which has been too much obscured 
by the evident advantages of the 
scheme. It has been a maxim 
hitherto, that in order to preserve 
discipline, and to keep the soldier 
untainted by political animosities or 
by party feelings of any kind, he 
should be frequently moved from 
place to place, and prevented from 
feeling himself to be part of the 
local population. That safeguard 
has been or will be abandoned, and 
we have not heard by what means 
it is proposed that the uneducated 
soldier shall be kept the unfailing, 
unreasoning servant of the State 
when all his kith and kin may be 
violently excited by some passing 
cause. It may be possible to instil 
into him a sense of duty superior 
to all private inclination; but it 
must at least be admitted that in 
his new and comparatively settled 
condition his obedience may be 
sorely tried. We know how, not 
very long ago, a parcel of stupid 





ing Department. These officers have in most cases shown that, in the neighbour- 
hood of their posts the proposed measure would not succeed. They were not influ- 
enced by any pecuniary interests, as they would not have been affected by the change. 
In making their reports, they show that every man offering to enlist has done so un- 
biassed, and fully capable of judging for himself as to the soundness of his decision ; 
but that in most instances the decision has resulted from the reasons given to him by 
the recruiting agent.’’—Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, dated 2d Jan- 
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volunteers insisted upon taking part, 
with their uniforms on their backs, 
in a political demonstration. When 
troops of the line come to be subject 
to the same local influences as vol- 
unteers, how will they be prevented 
from conceiving that they have the 
same rights and duties as other 
citizens, or from attempting to dis- 
tinguish between their military and 
their civil duties? It is certain, 
moreover, that the unity of the mili- 
tary class will suffer largely by the 
localisation of its constituents. Re- 
giments will know and care as little 
about each other as regiments of 
militia do now. There is danger of 
tone disappearing from the service 
at large, and of the military view of 
a particular question in Kent being 
diametrically opposed to the military 
view in Lancashire. These things 
are brought forward in no spirit of 
contradiction. They are points in- 
volving the efficiency of the Army 
and the wellbeing of the whole 
community; and they ought not to 
be lost sight of amid the enthusiasm 
which may be aroused by a capti- 
vating and in many respects benefi- 
cial plan. On the contrary, they 
should receive the very closest and 
most anxious attention while we 
are devising such a radical change 
in organisation and distribution. 
This attention is rendered more 
necessary by the weakening of dis- 
cipline likely to result from the 
abolition of purchase. We have 
repeatedly pointed out how, under 
the old system, the personal influ- 
ence of the officers mainly operated 
in the preservation of discipline. It 
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is a pleasant and a politic fiction 
that the Mutiny Act and the power 
of the Horse Guards are the real 
controlling forces of the army. But 
let any man reflect upon the issue 
of any question of discipline that 
has once got beyond regimental 
bounds—that is, that has been re- 
ferred to what is called higher 
authority, the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and of the War 
Minister. Has not discipline in 
such cases invariably suffered? And 
yet within regiments discipline has 
been maintained by the personal in- 
fluence, as we hold, of the officers. 
Officers of the influential class will 
disappear now under the system 
which Mr. Cardwell vaunted at Ox- 
ford as calculated to introduce offi- 
cers from all classes into the ser- 
vice. Personal influence is likely 
to be an exceptional force hence- 
forth; and therefore it is more than 
ever necessary, this aid to discipline 
being withdrawn, to diminish by 
every possible means the soldier’s 
inducements to indiscipline. We 
confess we do not see how this is to 
be done; but we may fairly call 
upon the authors of the reformed 
system to say how they propose to 
maintain the control over the sol- 
dier’s feelings and acts requisite to 
make him an unfailing support of 
order and reliable agent of the com- 
monwealth. We do not at all mean 
that they cannot give a good answer 
to this demand; but we do mean to 
say that the demand ought to receive 
an answer before any sweeping 
change is permitted.* 

So considerable a change as has 





* We have observed with surprise that, while there have been discussions and 





suggestions in plenty about recruiting, drilling, brigading, and quartering, so little 
has been said about the great essential, discipline. The popular idea would seem to 
be that this is a property inherent in troops as the yellow colour in gold, and that 
the fear of its disappearing need not affect us. True it is that hitherto the obedience 
and loyalty of our army have been perfect and conspicuous; but they are not inal- 
ienable qualities—they are ends which have proceeded from adequate means. So far 
is discipline from being a matter of course, that it is simply marvellous, when the 
Englishman’s hatred of compulsion or control is considered, how we have maintained 
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been promised cannot, of course, be 
made without great expense. To 
the expense we shall certainly not 
object, provided the design be hon- 
estly carried out. We will simply 
remark in passing, that one of the 
cries on which Mr, Gladstone’s Govy- 
ernment obtained a Parliamentary 
majority at last general election was 
excessive Army expenditure. That 
Government is now about to estab- 
lish an expenditure greater than we 
have ever before furnished for the 
Army in time of peace. Mr. Card- 
well, it is true, has produced printed 
estimates showing a less expendi- 
ture than that of last year; but he 
at the same time proposes to in- 
crease the national debt by three 
millions and a-half!! This is a 
strange way of saving. We look in 
vain in the said estimates for the 
charges for the increased Staff, the 
movement of troops, and the re- 
arrangement of commands, which the 
new system will entail. Heretofore 
it has been understood that the 


printed Army estimates for the year 
contained an account of all the ex- 
penses which Parliament was to be 
asked to vote on account of the 


Army in that year. Mr. Cardwell’s 
estimates for 1872-73 do not contain 
such an account. They exhibit a 
saving which he does not intend to 
make, add the estimate seems to 
have been prepared by the process 
popularly known as “cooking.” 
However, as we know very well 
that our Army cannot be brought 
into, nor kept in, a proper condition 
without money, we shall be very 
glad to accept a good measure at 
Mr. Cardwell’s hands, and to pay 
the cost of it. It will be for Min- 
isters to settle with Parliament as 
to the omissions from the estimates, 
and with their own consciences as 
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to the cry which they raised con- 
cerning military expenditure. 

We will not pretend to overlook 
the plea that the large expenditure 
will be required during the time of 
transition only, and that it is sure 
to result in very great economy 
hereafter. If the new plan had no- 
thing better than this promise to 
recommend it, we should not have 
had a word to say in its favour. 
Let any man think of the increased 
pay foreshadowed by the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting, of the expenses 
of redeeming officers’ commissions, 
of the largely-increased sum which 
must ere long be paid to enable 
officers to retire, of the cost of 
maintenance of the many new bar- 
racks which we are to acquire at 
an expense of 3} millions, and then 
decide whether a material reduction 
of cost can be reasonably hoped 
for. We expect nothing of the 
kind, and say, as we have often be- 
fore said, that cheap Army efficiency 
is mere cant. Are not Ministers, to 
their own confusion, confirming by 
their demands of this year the truth 
of our repeated assertions? The 
heavy expenses entailed by the cheap 
Government is already upon us; 
the promised saving is still in the 
clouds. For all that, we do not 
quarrel with them because they can- 
not make a useful Army without 
the necessary expense; but because 
they raised a cry against another 
Government which they accused of 
excessive expenditure, while now 
by their estimates they acknowledge 
a still greater expenditure to be 
necessary to efficiency. 

Besides the abstract character of 
the Army scheme, the time chosen 
for effecting it deserves to be care- 
fully considered. We are not yet 
clear of the misunderstanding with 





it so successfully. 


We have been doing many things lately which, whatever good 


results they may have, are not likely to strengthen discipline; and if we are wise, we 
shall make discipline our first consideration, instead of postponing it to all the others. 
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America, which, although at present 
it promises to be a peaceful dispute, 
yet may at any time assume a more 
unpleasant aspect. Is it wise to 
commence a process of radical Army 
reform while such a dispute remains 
unsettled? Some member of the 
House of Commons quoted lately a 
saying of Mr. Abraham Lincoln, to 
the effect that it is unwise to “ swop 
horses” when crossing a ford. It is 
so certainly ; and we might possibly 
wait till we are over the ford to 
carry out our reform, maturing and 
perfecting the plan while we are 
crossing. 

The great addition, sanctioned for 
the artillery, though it does not 
belong to this year’s changes, is 
nevertheless a thing to note in con- 
nection with them. When carried 
into effect (for neither men nor 
horses have yet been nearly made 
up to the complement), this will add 
materially to our defensive power. 
Each battery, too, will henceforth 
have its full number of officers with 
the guns; that is to say, battery- 
officers, who may be selected for 
Staff or guasi-military appointments 
will be at once replaced instead of 
leaving blanks, as was the custom. 
Without a proportionate augmenta- 
tion of this arm, the increase and 
brigading of cavalry and infantry 
would have been to little purpose. 
There remains a great deal to be 
done in providing warlike and com- 
missariat stores and _ store-houses. 
Indeed, all the improvement has 
yet to be made. It is the plan 
alone that is before us ; but we must 
hope that it will be honestly tried, 
and not damaged in public opinion 
by parsimonious working. 

The Dissenters’ attack on the 
Education Act failed, as we foresaw 
that it would. The country is to 
be congratulated on this failure, 
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which was signal, as it may be hoped 
that Dissenting assurance has re- 
ceived a check which will cause it 
to refrain for the present from a 
more open attack upon the Estab- 
lished Church. That the blow, though 
aimed at the schools, was intend- 
ed to strike the Church through 
the sides of the schools, there 
can be no doubt. The prospect of 
ordained clergymen having oppor- 
tunities of instructing the ignorant 
neglected children of poor and 
callous parents, was so revolting 
that these humane Dissenters would 
prefer to let the ignorance with its 
attendant evils continue, rather than 
that the ministry of the hated Church 
should be the means of enlighten- 
ing it. These may be Liberal en- 
deavours, and strictly in accordance 
with modern Liberalism ; but (to bor- 
row a form of expression from ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer”) they look very 
like old-fashioned intolerance of the 
very narrowest and most inhuman 
kind.* We are by no means sorry that 
the attack was made, as it sufficed to 
show the character of the objections 
which Nonconformists make against 
the Act, and the impossibility of 
supporting these objections before 
an assembly that would require 
sound, dispassionate argument, and 
not the outpouring of sectarian envy. 
It brought out also the fact, that in 
the secular education of the people 
the Established Church of England 
is nobly doing its duty, and is by 
many degrees in advance of any 
other body whatever which under- 
takes to give instruction. If, there- 
fore, the education of the people be 
of the importance which all parties 
say that it is, we hardly see how any 
can escape the conclusion that the 
Establishment is in this respect, if 
in no other, a national blessing. 

One may fairly ask, if the Dis- 





~ “ HaRDCASTLE (aside).—This may be modern modesty, but I never saw anything 
look so like old-fashioned impudence.’’—Act ii. se. 1. 
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senters’ case is so weak—if their 
arguments are such only as cannot 
plainly be presented to the House 
of Commons, although they are ex- 
ceedingly palatable in conventicles 
and on sectarian platforms; if the 
attack on the Education Act means, 
in plain language, nothing more 
than an attempt to obstruct the use- 
ful labours of the Church of Eng- 
land in order that Nonconformists 
may not be mortified by the know- 
ledge of her success in this good 
cause, how could any sensible man 
imagine that the attempt to alter 
the law would prosper? The an- 
swer is as ready as a borrower’s cap. 
The Dissenters counted, not on the 
force of their arguments, but on the 
weak, time-serving policy of the 
Government, to make their attack 
good. They knew how far Ministers 
will go to catch or retain votes. 
They saw how, not so long ago, the 
Established Church in Ireland was 
extinguished to gratify a feeling in 
Roman Catholics exactly similar to 
that which is now gnawing the 
hearts of the Dissenters. To re- 
move a sentimental grievance from 
a portion of the community, dises- 
tablishment and disendownment were 
ruthlessly resorted to. Why not, 
then, check or put a stop to the in- 
struction of the people, in order that 
no Nonconformist supporter of the 
Government may be pained by the 
reflection that the Church has been 
afforded a good opportunity, and 
that it is equal to, and is using, it? 
The question is a fair one, but it 
would have been well to recollect 
that the Irish experiment did not 
succeed so well as to induce Parlia- 
ment to listen to any more senti- 
mental grievances; also that Mr. 
Gladstone’s power over the Legisla- 
ture is not what it was. It might 
have occurred to the Nonconform- 
ists, too, that it is not the constitu- 
tional alteration of laws, but the 
specious violation of them, which 


seems to be the pet study of Minis- 
ters at present. If, instead of pro- 
ceeding in the old humdrum way, 
Mr. Dixon had devised some cun- 
ning method, supported by gossamer 
argument, for evading the Education 
Act altogether, perhaps he might 
have succeeded in spite of Parlia- 
ment and people. 

Amid all the interesting topics 
with which the Ministry has to 
deal, there comes up a fact of great 
significance as regards their pros- 
pects, although it may not have an 
immediate effect. Mr. Bright, for- 
merly a member of the Cabinet, 
may be said now to be in opposi- 
tion. The genuineness of a letter 
which lately appeared in the ‘ Times,’ 
purporting to be from him, has not 
been disputed. We may therefore 
assume that, as Mr. Bright cannot 
give his confidence to any Govern- 
ment which cannot get the work 
of the country done for:less than 
£70,000,000 a-year, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government will no longer enjoy 
his support. Now, none of us can 
have forgotten that of the patch- 
work majority which sustained Mr. 
Gladstone in 1869 Mr. Bright led 
the largest section. Indeed, Mr. 
Bright might be said to represent 
the real power of the Administration 
much more correctly than any other 
Minister; and had he not been in- 
duced to join the Cabinet, it may 
have been that the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment could never have com- 
menced business at all. The illness 
of Mr. Bright having forced him to 
retire from office, the Government 
has been obliged to make the best 
figure that it could without his 
assistance. And, plainly, their 
heavy estimates of this year are 
a consequence of the cat being 
away. Now if, in addition to its 
other troubles, the Ministry has to 
encounter the opposition of Mr. 
Bright and his followers, it would 
seem to be in a parlous way. The 
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time has come—a time long foreseen 
by many—when it is necessary to 
choose between openly neglecting 
the defence and service of the nation 
and running counter to Mr. Bright. 
Happily for us, the temporising Gov- 
ernment has chosen, as might have 
been expected, to avoid the danger 
which more immediately impended, 
but in so doing it has prepared a 
bed of thorns for itself.* The misery 
of such a bed will be a most right- 
eous punishment for the specious 
lure of efficiency with economy with 
which the nation was amused. Mr. 
Bright is, no doubt, clear and con- 
sistent in his views, and in that re- 
spect far superior to the Ministry, 
whieh appears to have no definite 
policy at all, except a determination 
to keep in place as long as it can. 
But he must have found himself 
very unpleasantly shackled by the 
requirements of office. Having to 
speak by the book, instead of dealing 
out vague, random, and wholesale 
assertions, must have been extremely 
irksome. Now he is free again to 
make sweeping charges against 
whole classes of the community, and 
to insist upon the action of Govern- 
ment being bounded by arbitrary 
lines. Either Mr. Bright 


** Must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind,” 


or his influence on the people dwin- 
dles away to nothing. Accuracy, 
the test of facts and figures, respon- 
sibility for blustering and injurious 
denunciations, are incompatible with 
success as a demagogue. It must 
be, therefore, matter of satisfaction 
to himself that Mr. Bright has shaken 
himself loose from his late slippery 
colleagues. He is clear of most of 
the recent blunders and scandals, 
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and may resume business in his old 
line. He can thrive without the 
Government : it is another question, 
how can the Government exist with 
Mr. Bright—the man “ whose voice,” 
as Mr. Gladstone said, “the House 
loves to hear” —in opposition ? 
Another fact, not without its sig- 
nificance, is the invitation of the 
towns of Lancashire to Mr. Disraeli. 
The action of Lancashire at the last 
general election surprised a great 
many people, and there are think- 
ing men who to this day believe 
that some abnormal influence, some 
spirit of contradiction, possessed the 
cotton district, which, by a fancied 
prescription, must, as a rule, be out- 
rageously Radical. A little reflection 
on what has been going on in other 
parts of England since the beginning 
of 1869 may perhaps result in some 
comprehension of Lancashire’s seem- 
ing caprice. What the Lancashire 
towns did at the general election, 
almost every town that got the op- 
portunity has done since. We may 
infer, therefore, that they were only 
a little quicker in finding out the 
hollowness of the promises of the 
Gladstone Administration, and that 
they took the lead in a reaction 
which is now becoming general. 
In fact, the manufacturing and 
working population of the kingdom, 
led by that of the duchy, begins to 
perceive that, except in fair words, 
it is never likely to get anything 
from a soi-disant Liberal Govern- 
ment. It is beginning to think for 
itself instead of accepting facts and 
inferences from the mouths of agi- 
tators, and allowing itself to be used 
asa mere tool. It believes that it 
will get more consideration, if less 
flattery, from a Conservative than 
from a Radical Government. It 





* When writing last month we accepted the Army estimates as a true index of what 
the expenditure of the War Department was to be, and were under the impression 


that Mr. Bright’s spirit still controlled the Administration. 


It has since appeared 


that the saving shown in the Army estimates is more than counterbalanced by expenses 


for the Army which do not appear there. 
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remembers that Lord Derby’s Re- 
form Act enfranchised it, and gave 
it the means which it now possesses 
of making its grievances and its 
wants known ; and it clearly intends 
to have no more dealings with those 
who treat it to such profusion of 
words, while in act they give no- 
thing. The public demonstration 
which is to take place in Pomona 
Gardens, Manchester, will, it is to 
be hoped, make the whole country 
aware that a great change has come 
over the industrial classes, and that 
the Conservative working-man, in- 
stead of being a myth, as some timid 
Liberals try to persuade themselves 
that he is, is a very considerable 
and a very determined power in the 
State, likely to carry the elections 
in most of the large towns, and to 
give a tone to legislation for some 
time to come. 

It is with regret that we learn 
that the report of the Megzera Com- 
mission will not be discussed in the 
House of Commons until after we 
shall have gone to press. No doubt 
the imputations and apportionment 
of blame therein made will be nar- 
rowly criticised by a House fully 
alive to the importance of render- 
ing such scandals unlikely to occur 
again for some time to come. In 
particular we trust that the para- 
graph—which appears to have tum- 
bled into the Report by some acci- 
dent—absolving the economical 
Government from all blame in this 
matter, will be straitly challenged. 
The Commission was required to 
report upon the causes that led to 
the shameful occurrence: but they 
have thought it necessary to report 
on one cause which did not lead to 
it—namely, false economy. Why 
didn’t they say that the loss of the 
ship was not due to the cattle 
plague, or the Purchase system, or 
to Mr. Gladstone (so fond of refining) 
having rubbed down the iron plates 
to the thickness of an egg-shell!! 


If this unseaworthy vessel was 
sent from home to cross the Indian 
Ocean, or rather to perish there, for 
some reason other than for the saving 
of expense, what was that reason ? If 
no other reason can be shown, then, 
spite of the attempted whitewashing 
of the Commission, Parliament will, 
it is to be hoped fasten the blame 
of the whole catastrophe where it is 
deserved—namely, on the Govern- 
ment. The Commission, we must 
remember, was named by Ministers 
themselves, and was not likely to 
consist of men who would take an 
unfavourable view of a Ministerial 
act; though this we say without the 
slightest insinuation that the Com- 
mission, or any member of it, would 
subscfibe an opinion of which they 
were or he was not thoroughly con- 
vinced. But every man knows that, 
if under accusation, he would like to 
name the judge and jury; and the 
most honourable of men may have 
this wish, though desiring to name 
only men of unimpeachable integrity. 
Again, as to saddling the Controller 
and a string of minor officials with the 
responsibility, it is very well known 
that subordinates in Government 
Departments, though they may not 
receive express and distinct orders 
on every case, are expected to deal 
with every case in the spirit of the 
Government. If, therefore, the Go- 
vernment be so parsimonious that 
subordinates know the proposal of 
just and liberal measures to be cer- 
tain to fail of any good effect, while 
likely to bring disfavour on the 
proposers, they can hardly be blam- 
ed for making the best shifts pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The 
blame really should rest on those 
who have put proper action out of 
the question. 

It would be pleasant if, after 
glancing at so many shortcomings 
on the part of our rulers, we were 
able to say something consolatory 
touching the matter which, before 
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all others, is occupying the national 
mind. But alas! lapse of time does 
not make the blunders of the Ame- 
rican Treaty appear more tolerable 
than they did at first. We have 
the relief of knowing that they will 
not lead to immediate war; but be- 
yond this our position remains as 
untoward and humiliating as ever it 
was thought to be. The utmost 
hope that we hear expressed is, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s notable efforts may 
be pronounced a failure, and that 
the country, with all the disadvan- 
tages of this bungling adhering to 
it, may commence again to make a 
new Treaty. The £16,000 which 
the former negotiations were to cost 
us may be looked upon as worse 
than wasted; and our further at- 
tempts must be made with all the 
drawbacks experienced by a com- 
mander who is forced to fight at the 
head of recently-beaten troops. We 


are in the condition of an unfortun- 
ate west-countryman who has been 
pixie-led, or, as they call it in Corn- 


wall, pisky-led—that is to say, who, 
having started from a given point 
at even with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to another point not far dis- 
tant, is led about and exercised all 
night by elves, and at daybreak 
finds himself, weary and footsore, at 
the point whence he set out. Great 
Britain has not often been made to 
cut such a ridiculous figure before 
the world, and it is to be cordially 
wished that the piskies who have 
led us this dance may get a retribu- 
tion which will cause them to re- 
member their diversion with any- 
thing but satisfaction.. Until after 
Easter, we presume, Parliament will 
not come to a decision as to how 
the vexatious difficulty shall be 
dealt with; for there are a great 
many momentous matters in con- 
nection with it which require to be 
most carefully considered. First, 
supposing there is no choice but to 
withdraw from the recent Treaty and 
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to propose a fresh one, we have to 
put our decision and proposal in 
such a way as may be most likely 
to procuré the assent of the United 
States. Secondly, we have to de- 
termine who, in this grave conjunc- 
ture, shall be allowed to treat with 
the States on the part of Great 
Britain. Shall we run the risk of 
being pisky-led again? or shall we 
choose guides not likely to exhaust 
our strength, and, what is worse, to 
fray our honour by imbecile action ? 
In plain words, dare we trust Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government to pursue 
this matter any further? Thirdly, 
supposing it to be thought expedi- 
ent to allow the Gladstone Ministry, 
under close surveillance, to conduct 
the negotiations, a choice must be 
made of commissioners to represent 
us at Washington, or wherever fur- 
ther sittings may be appointed to 
take place. 

With regard to the first point, 
there appears to be reasonable ground 
for hoping that, if skilfully ap- 
proached, the United States’ Gov- 
ernment may consent to the abroga- 
tion of the Treaty. The great body 
of the American people has not re- 
ceived our remonstrance ungracious- 
ly. A few well-known brawlers 
and blusterers have of course deliv- 
ered themselves of their “ prave 
‘orts ;” but we are bound to ac- 
knowledge the liberal spirit in which 
our objections have been received. 
Although the withdrawal of claims 
for constructive damages has been 
refused, yet we have the satisfaction 
of finding in the American press 
and people many who condemn 
altogether the claims for indirect 
damages, and very many more who, 
though still standing to the claims, 
meet us with fair and conciliatory 
arguments. In a word, there does 
not appear to be any general wish 
in America that the nezotiations so 
inauspiciously begun should not end 
in a settlement of our long dispute ; 
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only there is a refusal fo admit that 
claims deliberately and publicly ad- 
vanced are inconsistent with the 
terms of the Treaty, or that they 
can be abandoned. Americans may 
therefore listen to our plea, that the 
Treaty does not secure to us the con- 
ditions which we were made to be- 
lieve that it securdd, and that, as 
now worded, it does not even ex- 
press what our Commissioners in- 
tended, if indeed the poor creatures 
were conscious of any intention be- 
yond the drawing up of a paper 
which they could induce the Ameri- 
can Commissioners to sign. Should 
the Americans do this, and, as a 
consequence of each nation differing 
from the other in interpretation of 
the Treaty, allow the whole agree- 
ment to be annulled and another to 
be framed, then it is highly pro- 
bable that the second attempt may 
be successful. We must not, of 
course, conceal from ourselves that 
there are many courses open to 
America, by pursuing which she 
might wound our honour and disas- 
trously embitter the whole conten- 
tion. Of these the most to be de- 
precated is one that has been threat- 
ened by a portion of the Transatlan- 
tic press—namely, to lay the claims 
as they now stand before the arbi- 
trators, leaving it to Great Britain 
to come into court or not as she may 
choose. In case, then, of the indi- 
rect claims being approved by the 
court, we might be accused of refus- 
ing to fulfil an agreement solemnly 
entered into if we should decline (as 
we certainly should) to pay the enor- 
mous damages. But as this would 
be simply to bring about a most 
vindictive war, it is to be hoped 
that neither it nor any similar 
method of fixing a stain on us may 
be attempted, but that the whole 
matter may again be opened to dis- 
cussion, in the hope that a Treaty 
precise and worthy of statesmen 
' may be the result. 
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But we have to decide whether 
further correspondence under this 
head can, after what has occurred, 
be with advantage conducted by her 
Majesty’s present advisers. The 
next ‘Treaty, if it be agreed that 
another shall be made, must be final 
and binding. It hehoves us, there- 
fore, to see that we have a Cabinet 
not of Utopian dreamers, but of 
calm, clear-headed, firm statesmen, 
able to say plainly what they con- 
tend for, and to insist that the Treaty, 
if made at all, shall secure to us 
what we require. It is too much to 
hope that Mr. Gladstone and his 
Cabinet can transact so weighty a 
business without again blundering, 
and this time their blunders would 
be irretrievable. To give us, there- 
fore, the best possible chance of 
making an equal contract, we should 
displace those servants of the Crown 
who have been already tried and 
found wanting, and commit our 
work to a new set of heads and 
hands. The Gladstone Cabinet has 
earned its dismissal. It has brought 
the country into a most unfortun- 
ate condition—a condition of war it 
might have been ; and whatever may 
be the final issue of the controversy, 
the shameful mismanagement of the 
case on our side should entail due 
punishment. The question of which 
Mr. Horsman has given notice, and 
which is in facta proposal to take 
the power of deciding in this matter 
out of the hands of Ministers, seems 
to point to a change of Government. 
The Cabinet probably will not sub- 
mit to be controlled by Parliament 
in making a Treaty, and will resist 
the attempt to control it, which 
will give the House of Commons 
the opportunity of expressing its 
opinion, and of placing Ministers in 
a minority. 

We learn, as we are about to go 
to press, that Mr. Disraeli purposes 
to call the attention of the House of 
Commons to our relations with the 
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Government of the United States of 
America after Easter. It seems high 
time for Parliament to look into the 
matter ; for, as the ‘ Times’ calculates, 
our opportunity for sending in a 
counter-case will have passed by 
before we can reasonably expect a 
further communication from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment has decided on sending off 
another note on its own responsibil- 
ity, and without taking Parliament 
into confidence. This time, how- 
ever, our Government is as rapid 
as in sending the first friendly com- 
munication it was dilatory. What 
with the difficulties of printing and 
of circulation, it was impossible to 
object to the American case in less 
than a month from the receipt of 
it. Now, when perhaps it is de- 
sired to run faster than Parliament 
can follow, a week is quite suffi- 
cient for framing a _ rejoinder. 
This second note cannot by possi- 
bility be of less moment than the 
first; on the contrary, the corres- 
pondence, as it does not draw to a 
settlement, must become more and 
more important with every despatch. 
And we must say that this feverish 
ardour to write without interference, 
and therefore to write in haste, 
does by no means relieve us from 
an anxiety which is evidently shared 
by the ‘Times,’ whose leader of 
19th March has these words :—‘t We 
can have no objection to the intro- 
duction into our reply of any argu- 
ments which may appear likely to 
prevent the Treaty from _lapsing, 
provided only that our Ministers 
do not suffer themselves to be misled 
by their natural desire to prevent 
such a failure. It is so very easy 
to pass from our present unsatis- 
factory position into one still worse, 
that we may be pardoned for insist- 
ing on the utmost caution in every 
fresh step that may be taken.” This 
is the pleasant state of feeling in 
which, if Ministers have their way, 
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the country “is to be left until the 
end of next month, when the date 
for putting in the counter-claim will 
have passed. It is very well to 
talk of the utmost caution; but 
have Ministers in their hurry been 
able to use the utmost caution? 
Again, supposing them to have done 
their best, are*they able to manage 
this matter, now that it has become 
more complicated, any better than 
they could at first ? It is their own 
child ; and if with liberty to rear it 
as they would, they could make it 
only a show and a disgrace, how will 
they reclaim it now that it is con- 
firmed in crossnessand intractability? 
This rapid lapse of time allowed 
by the Treaty greatly increases the 
perplexity of the affair, of which we 
may truly say that the longer we 
look at it, the less we likeit. This 
is an ugly sowrenir of the end of 
1868, when so many members were 
sent to Parliament, charged to vote 
for Mr. Gladstone. This is Mr. 
Gladstone’s voluntary work. 

As to the third point, the Com- 
missioners who shall be employed, 
if fortunately the opportunity of 
framing a new Treaty should be 
afforded us, the country seems quite 
to have determined that the late 
Commissioners shall not be allowed 
to jeopardise our relations with 
America again. The language used 
in Parliament on the first two days 
of the session, and that of the great 
body of the press ever since the 
American claims were made known, 
would seem to put this beyond a 
doubt. We do not know of any 
plea on which the employment of 
them a second time could be con- 
tended for. The obstinacy of Mr. 
Gladstone may, of course, insist 
that they shall be re-employed, 
because it was his will and pleasure 
to appoint them in the first in- 
stance; but the country, it is to be 
hoped, will find means of resisting 
his will this time. More unprofit- 
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able servants it would be impossible 
to find. 

The statement of the Washington 
correspondent of the ‘New York 
Herald,’ to the effect that the Ame- 
rican Cabinet purposely loitered 
over their reply to the “friendly 
communication,” in order that pub- 
lic excitement in England might 
have time to subside, contains good 
ground for hope of a greatly-im- 
proved understanding between the 
two countries. Whether the state- 
ment be true or false, the mere 
writing of it proves an immense 
advance in the education of the 
American mind. The idea would 
appear to have been at length 
received even by the believers in 


the ‘New York Herald,’ that dis-' 


putes with England are matters for 
attentive and dispassionate conside- 
ration, susceptible of rational solu- 
tions without damage to either side 
—not pretexts for maddening the 
people with rage, and blinding them 


to every perception save of the hate- 
fulness and arrogance of the English. 
The ‘New York Herald, or our 
memory deceives us, tried the old 
alcoholic treatment at the beginning 
of the difference, and found it in- 


operative. There has never been a 
dispute of such magnitude between 
the nations which was discussed in 
such a calm judicial spirit. The 
mind of a solid-thinking public is 
at last apparent in the States, over- 
ruling the clamour of rowdies, stump 
orators, Jefferson Bricks, and Major 
Chowders, and insisting upon such 
a treatment of public affairs as befits 
a dignified people. Let but this 
control continue, as we doubt not it 
will, and America will not be long 
in discovering wherein lay the ob- 
stacle to a proper understanding 
throughout the long period of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. We said last month that 
America had an enviable oppor- 
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tunity. Though she has not used 
this opportunity to the greatest ad- 
vantage possible, yet she has so 
used it as to show that she can rise 
superior to base suspicions and im- 
putations, and that she knows how 
to treat the arguments of an oppo- 
nent with decency and courtesy. 
Before such a change in policy could 
have been manifested, a very great 
social change must have taken place. 
A refining and elevating process is 
certainly in operation, and the glim- 
mer of reciprocal good understand- 
ing which comes to us across the 
ocean is an earnest of a future union 
of English-speaking peoples—a 
union of moment to the whole 
world. The claims involved in this 
dispute are not what history will 
fasten on as its most interesting 
feature. This first articulation of a 
sober national mind in America is 
what posterity will regard as the 
memorable part of the occurrence. 
We lay down our pen without 
the least disposition or the least 
cause, as far as can be seen, to modify 
the opinion which we have so often 
expressed of Mr. Gladstone’s incom- 
petency in action and of his coming 
unpopularity. No savage attack of 
opposition, no conspiracy, no stroke 
of fate is required to convince the 
people that he is a failure: it is 
simply necessary that they should 
observe and know him. Other men 
have been remarkable for building” 
up reputations ; but it is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s distinction that, having a 
reputation ready-made, he has been 
assiduous in his endeavours for the 
destruction of it. To be a scholar 
and apt speaker, as we of course 
allow Mr. Gladstone to be, is a very 
different thing from being a capable 
statesman. When a great opportunity 
occurs, like this American complica- 
tion, he makes the very worst of it ; 
but when fortune throws no stum- 
bling-block in his way he will seek 
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for one, put it across his path, and 
trip himself up out of very wanton- 
ness. He is like a Dutch toy with 
the weight at the wrong end: set 
him which way you will he is seen 
_presently with his heels in the air. 
The people accepted him for his in- 
exhaustible talking power, his pro- 
fuse professions, and his solemn, 
imposing mien; all which seemed 
to give promise that he would prove 
wise in council, discreet in design, 
and resolute in act. But he does not 
allow a week to pass without to some 
extent disabusing the public mind and 
exposing his shallowness. As long 
‘as Mr. Bright was in the Cabinet that 
gentleman’s will evidently. prevailed, 
and parsimony and peace at any 
price were the rules: now that Mr. 
Bright has departed, some new in- 
fluence domineers over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s convictions, and we have 
heavy estimates, and an admission 
that Happy England may require a 
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little protection besides the silver 
streak of sea. Nay, did not Mr. Gladr 
stone on the first night of this session 
rise to the grandeur of talking about 
our traditions and of not submitting 
at the point of death, reminding 
one of that attitude of Mr. Pickwick 
which the bystanders confidently 
supposed to be a posture of defence! 
These things show that there is no 
fixed policy in Mr. Gladstone; that 
he does not impress, but is impressed 
by, others. All this is becoming 
more manifest every day. For- 
tunately for us the Premier makes 
little attempt to conceal his defects, 
but insists upon being considered 
infallible in spite of them. There 
is not the least hope that he will 
“tak a thocht an’ men’;” on the 
contrary, he is more likely to go 
on digging his political grave with 
his own hands, and making the 
—? regret that it ever trusted 
im, 








